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Sister Mary Immaculate, O.S.F., Highland Falls, N. Y. 
Sister Felicitas, S.S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sister Mary Edward, P.B.V.M., Dubuque, Iowa 
Brother Arthur Philip, F.S.C., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles V. Boyle, Rochester, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Ignatius A. Martin, Lafayette, La. 
Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Vincent Horkan, Detroit, Mich, 

Rev. Albert W. Low, Boston, Mass. 

Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. ¢ 1958-62 
Sister Agnes Gonzaga, C.S.J., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sister Mary Lorain, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 

Sister John Dominic, O.P., "New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Arleen Deters, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. John Sweeney, Peoria, Ill. 

Rev. Wm. O. Goedert, Chicago, Ill. 

Brother Albert William, F.S.C., Bronx, N. Y. 
Sister Euphrasia, O.S.F., Tiffin, Ohio e 
Sister Stanislaus Marie, S.N.J.M., Alhambra, Calif 1959-63 
Sister Leonella, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah 

Sister Petrine, S.S.N.D., New Orleans, La. 
Sister Mary Esther, C.P.P.S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sister Anne Louise, C.S.J., Los Angeles, Calif, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Despite rain and fog, delegates from fifty states and many foreign countries 
gathered in Atlantic City to take part in the fifty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, March 31—April 3, 1959. More 
than 10,000 persons filled Convention Hall as they attended the one hundred 
and twenty-eight sessions and functions which explored the theme of the con- 
vention: “Christian Education: Our Commitments and Our Resources.” The 
delegates not only received information but they also shared their knowledge 
and experiences in education, thus proving once again that there are two 
requisites for a successful convention—the people who set it up and the people 
who participate. In between sessions, the delegates could be found visiting 
the five hundred and seventy-four exhibits which were located on the main 
floor of Convention Hall. 


This was the fifth time that the Association met in Atlantic City and, as 
always, the city provided warm hospitality and excellent facilities for the 
comfort and convenience of the many delegates. This cordial welcome helped 
to dispel the dampening effects which the weather might have created. The 
Association is deeply grateful to the Most Rev. Justin J. McCarthy, Bishop of 
Camden, to the Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Superintendent of Schools for the 
Diocese of Camden and chairman of the local convention committee, and to all 
members of that committee for their splendid co-operation in all the conven- 
tion arrangements. Their wonderful contributions helped to make this con- 
vention one of the most successful in the history of the NCEA. 


Chicago has been selected as the site for the fifty-seventh annual conven- 
tion in 1960. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Placid Manor 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 
June 12, 1958 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:15 A.M. 
by His Excellency, Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., President General. 
Rishop Shehan thanked the members for electing him as President General 
and welcomed them to the Lake Placid meeting. 


Other members of the Board present were: Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C,, 
New York, N. Y.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., New York, N. Y.,; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Very Rev. John A. Flynn, 
C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo 
Keaveny, St. Cloud, Minn.; Rev. Daniel Kirwin, Wheeling, W. Va.; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. 
O’Leary, Boston, Mass.; Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very 
Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. 
Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. Dr. William H. 
Conley, Milwaukee, Wis., representing Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., was 
also present. 


The minutes of the last meeting were approved as circulated. 


Monsignor Hochwalt then introduced Mr. Joseph O’Donnell, the new Exhibit 
Manager, who expressed gratitude for his new job and assurance that he will 
do his best in the position. He also briefly explained plans for the exhibit part 
of the convention. 


Copies of the financial report for 1957 were presented to the Board and 
the annual professional audit of accounts was circulated among the members 
for their inspection. A subcommittee, consisting of Monsignor Campbell, 
Monsignor Hoflich and Brother Bonaventure Thomas, was appointed by the 
chairman to audit these reports. The reports were approved by the subcom- 
mittee and accepted by the Board. 


The report of the Executive Secretary was presented to the Board. A floor 
plan of the NCEA offices was provided to each member and an explanation 
of the setup of the national office was given by the Executive Secretary, who 
stated that the tremendous growth of the Association during the past fifteen 
years would not have been possible without the co-operation in the field. He 
thanked the members of the Board for always being instantly available to 
the needs of NCEA, 


The Board tendered a vote of sincere thanks and gratitude to the Sulpician 
Fathers for making available the services of Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., as 
Associate Secretary of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments. The new 
Associate Secretary of the Elementary School Department is Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M., who will take up her duties in early September. Long- 
range plans include the addition of a director of research to maintain an 
adequate clearinghouse of information and statistics and a librarian. It was 
suggested that a list of NCEA needs in the way of library books be sent out 
to superintendents asking for help either by way of money or the books. The 
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Board voted to accept the Report of the Subcommittee on International Ex- 
changes of the Problems and Plans Committee and instructed the Executive 
Secretary to employ a capable person to carry out the work of this report. 
The Board voted to accept the report of the Executive Secretary. 

The report of the evaluation committee for the 1958 convention was 
explained briefly by Dr. Conley and the Board accepted the report with grate- 
ful thanks to the Committee. 

The Board next considered, point by point, the recommendations of the 
Planning Committee for the Atlantic City convention in 1959. They approved 
the Committee’s recommendations that the national meetings be continued 
yearly; that a brochure on “How to Attend the Convention” be sent out in 
advance to aid the delegates; that the delegates be instructed in this brochure 
that the programs of the department are not supposed to be devoted com- 
pletely to the theme itself; that a brochure defining the objectives of the 
theme be sent to the departmental committees; and that the evaluation com- 
mittee be continued for the 1959 convention. 

The Board voted to leave the arrangements for the Mass and opening 
general meeting to the discretion of the Executive Secretary who will consult 
with the local committee chairman. 

The Board amended the theme suggested by the Planning Committee to: 
“Christian Education: Our Commitments and Resources.” 

The Board accepted the list of possible speakers for the convention with 
the deletion of one name and addition of one other for the opening keynote 
address, 

The Board approved the recommendation to hold the closing general meet- 
ing in a smaller room in Convention Hall and the continuation of a speaker 
for this closing meeting. 

Future convention plans were discussed briefly. They involve Chicago for 
1960, Atlantic City, Boston or some other eastern city for 1961, and Detroit 
or some other midwestern city for 1962. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed to inform the Catholic Library 
Association that the NCEA does not co-sponsor events such as Catholic Book 
Week but will co-operate in this endeavor by bringing it to the attention of 
the schools in newsletters of the Association. 

The Board voted that a study of the regional units of the Association as 
suggested by the Problems and Plans Committee be undertaken in the near 
future. 

The Executive Secretary reported that the Association is working with the 
Legal Department of NCWC on the incorporation of the Association. 

The Board instructed the Executive Secretary to inform groups interested 
in affiliation with NCEA that more time is needed to work out the articles of 
affiliation and that some action may be taken in early 1959. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:45 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 


Hotel Roosevelt 
New York, N. Y. 
February 4, 1959 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:15 A.M. 
by His Excellency, Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, President General. 
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Other members of the Board present were: Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C,, 
New York, N. Y.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., New York, N. Y.,; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G, 
Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev. John A. Flynn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr, 
Henry M. Hald, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo 
Keaveny, St. Cloud, Minn.; Rev. Daniel Kirwin, Wheeling, W. Va.; Very Rev. 
James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, 
Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. Louis 
E. Riedel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Herman Romoser, 0.S.B., St. Meinrad, 
Ind.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. 
Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence, 
R, I.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. Mr. J. 
Walter Kennedy, New York, N. Y., was also present. 


The minutes of the last meeting were approved as circulated. 


A financial report for the year 1958 was presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary and accepted by the Board. 


A budget of $171,540 for 1959 was proposed by the Executive Secretary and 
approved by the Board. 

The Executive Secretary reported on membership in the Association and 
presented charts showing membership of elementary and secondary schools 
by diocese. The charts were used in conducting a membership drive and as 
a result of the drive 73 per cent of all elementary school and 80 per cent of all 
secondary school are now members of the NCEA. In addition to the elemen- 
tary and secondary membership drives, a letter was sent out inviting non- 
member seminaries to join the Association. 

The Board voted to recommend to the executive committees of the Ele- 
mentary School Department and the School Superintendents’ Department that 
at their Atlantic City meetings they consider favorably raising the member- 
ship fees for the Elementary School Department to $10.00. 

The Association now has its full complement of Associate Secretaries with 
the addition in September 1958 of Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., Associate 
Secretary for the Seminary Departments, and Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., 
Associate Secretary for the Elementary School Department. 

The Board agreed on a candidate for the office of President General for the 
next year and empowered the Executive Secretary to extend the invitation. 

Copies of the preliminary program for the 1959 convention were presented 
to each member of the Board. The Executive Secretary reported that Bishop 
Lawrence Shehan, President General of the NCEA, had agreed to be the key- 
note speaker at the convention. Five hundred and fifty-six exhibits will fill the 
convention hall—the largest exhibit in the history of the Association. The 
co-operation of the Diocese of Camden and the Atlantic City Convention 
Bureau has as usual been excellent, as well as the co-operation of the heads 
of the NCEA departments. It was reported that the public relations emphasis 
this year will be on convention and post-convention publicity rather than pre- 
convention and that very good press coverage is expected in Atlantic City. 

Future convention sites include Chicago, 1960; Atlantic City, 1961; Detroit, 
1962; and St. Louis, 1963. 

The Board voted to hold its June meeting in Florida or Sea Island, Georgia, 
on June 18. The Executive Secretary will make the arrangements. The Plat- 
ning Committee will meet on June 16. 
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The Board approved the slate of three new members of the Problems and 
Plans Committee to serve for the period 1959-61 as suggested by the Com- 
mittee in October: Very Rev. Msgr. Bennett Applegate, Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio; Sister Mary Alice, O.P., Executive Vice 
President, Barry College, Miami, Fla.; and Very Rev. James P. Shannon, 
President, The College of Saint Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


A discussion of federal legislation on education opened the afternoon session 
after a group luncheon. 


The Board discussed the proposed program for internships at NCEA and 
agreed that the idea is basically good and stimulating, Action on this pro- 
posal was reserved until money, space and time are available to put the 
program into operation. 


The Board agreed that some expression of recognition should be given to 
the Boy Scouts of America on the occasion of its fiftieth Anniversary. 


The Board referred to the Executive Secretary and his staff, for re- 
examination and representation to the Board, the proposal of the American 
National Council for Health Education of the Public that the NCEA become 
an active member of ANCHEP and the International Union. 


The Executive Secretary agreed to contact Very Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. 
Gallagher concerning the list of participants for the 1960 White House 
Conference on Education. 


The suggestion for the establishment in the NCEA of a section for super- 
visors was referred back to the staff in the national office of NCEA. 


The Board voted permission to the College and University Department and 
the Secondary School Department to charge a nominal fee at their regional 
meetings if they so desire. The Executive Secretary requested that this per- 
mission be mentioned in the by-laws of both departments. 


The meeting adjourned at 3:30 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Secretary 


Claridge Hotel 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
March 31, 1959 


The Executive Board convened, with prayer, for a dinner meeting in the 
Claridge Hotel at 7:45 P.M. on Tuesday, March 31, 1959. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, President General, presided at the business 
meeting which he opened at 9:15 P.M. 


Other members of the Board present were: Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., 
New York, N. Y.; Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., New York, N. Y.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. 
Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev. John A. Flynn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John 
T. Foudy, San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Mich.; 
Rev. David C. Fullmer, Lemont, Ill; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, St. Cloud, Minn.; Rev. Daniel 
Kirwin, Wheeling, W. Va.; Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, 
Md.; Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Timothy F, O’Leary, Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, 
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Ky.; Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev. Louis E. 
Riedel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Herman Romoser, 0O.S.B., St. Meinrad, 
Ind.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Robert 
J. Slavin, O.P., Providence, R.I.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. J. Walter Kennedy, New York, N. Y., was also present. 


The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as circulated. 


Reports from many sources indicated that the opening day of the conven- 
tion was most successful and prospects for the remaining days looked very 
good. Special mention was made of the excellent presentation by Bishop 
Shehan at the opening general meeting. There was much enthusiasm exhibited 
by the press and national press coverage was expected to top the previous 
conventions, 


On June 16, the Diplomat Hotel in Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida, will be 
the scene of the Planning Meeting for the 1960 Convention. The Executive 
Board will meet there on June 18. Kits of material will be distributed to 
members of the Planning Committee and Board in advance of the meetings. 
In order to make the planning session more effective, it was suggested that 
comments and ideas be obtained from departmental executive committee mem- 
bers beforehand. 


Future convention plans involve Chicago, 1960; Atlantic City, 1961; New 
York, Detroit or Miami, 1962; and St. Louis, 1963. The Executive Secretary 
was instructed to investigate further the proposal from the Miami Convention 
Bureau and present the results to the Board in June. It was reported that 
staff members from the national office would be visiting Chicago soon after 
the Atlantic City meeting to make some preliminary investigations for 1960. 


The Executive Secretary reported that the new Official Guide to Catholic 
Educational Institutions, a recent publication of the Department of Education, 
NCWC, will be sent free to 40,000 persons in the U.S. and Latin America. He 
then presented a proposal from Mr. Thomas Murphy and Mr. Joseph Koechel, 
publishers of the Official Guide, to publish a monthly educational magazine 
(except during July and August) which will serve as the official organ of the 
Association. The magazine would be published in four separate editions— 
for elementary schools, for high schools, for colleges, and for pastors—and 
would be distributed free. Each edition would have a minimum of thirty-two 
pages of general interest appearing in each edition, thirty-two pages of specific 
interest for the particular department, and advertising. The publication would 
be under the supervision of the staff of the national office of NCEA. The 
Executive Board voted to accept the proposal for the monthly magazine. 


Monsignor O’Connell and Monsignor Hald reported that the executive com- 
mittees of the Elementary School Department and the School Superintendents’ 
Department voted to go on record as being in favor of raising the fees for 
the Elementary School Department to $10 yearly. They emphasized, however, 
that an extensive educational program must be established first to inform the 
schools and pastors about the NCEA and the services available from it. The 
Board will consider further the proposal to raise the dues at the June Board 
meeting. 

The Executive Secretary reported that no Richard Lectures were held in 
1956, 1957, and 1958, and that difficulty in obtaining the manuscripts from the 
1954 and 1955 lecturers has prevented the publication of these lectures. The 
Board instructed the Executive Secretary to continue trying to obtain the 
two lectures for publication and to resume the lectures, if possible, in 1959. 


The Board discussed the future of the National Catholic Adult Education 
Commission. This subject was rescheduled for the June meeting. 
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Grateful thanks were extended to Bishop Shehan for his farseeing leader- 


ship as President General of NCEA. 
The meeting adjourned at 10:45 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 








REPORT 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Association has enjoyed another successful year. The progress we have 
made is once again the result of the good will and co-operation of many devoted 
people whose loyalty to the Association and its program has been demonstrated 
in so many concrete ways. Because of this splendid dedication, the Association 
continues to grow in every direction. A clear evidence of the vitality of the 
Association is the mounting membership. 


Membership 


The membership of the Association, between March 31, 1958, and March 31, 
1959, increased from 10,995 to 11,977, a gain of 982 members. 


Sea RENE IE DNR 605 ul cua gioco 8 ORG A nce bad ew ev Reb bce es bancer kone a 37 
Institutional Members: 
Major Seminary Department ................ cece eee eens 86 
Minor Seminary Department .............. cc cece eee e eee 108 
College and University Department ...................0.. 251 
Secondary School Department ............. 0... cece eee eee 1,942 
Elementary School Department ................00 ee ee eee 7,316 
Special Education Department ............... 0. eee ee eee 140 
School Superintendents’ Department ................0 cece cece 228 
Individual Members: 
MN Oar uly Fok Gia natbraccbas SIG oes do Av hook Ne OIE Rees wba 1,569 
MGEWMAN ClUD: CHONIBING 2)... i6c5 oss cette a eeleonkciee sus 20 
tL ORION okies cle savin cued CoN eee OnE er UNee DEAR 140 
TOME IOINNN c.g nla 68 a0 5,-0.4 09 be oo Wend eC AS DATE Bie WERNER OO Se 140 
PROBL SONATA NTN 55 cele 55505 an as'e\ wie se iahedeiaya old cing ive. one 11,977 


(In addition, there are 122 subscribers to our publications.) 


This increase has been brought about by the co-operation of superintendents, 
mothers superior, supervisors, principals, classroom teachers and many others. 
The Executive Board is deeply grateful and extends warm thanks to all who 
co-operated, and especially to those dioceses which have achieved 100% men- 
bership as of June 30, 1958. For elementary schools these included Buffalo, 
Byzantine Rite of Stamford, Dubuque, La Crosse, Lansing, Peoria, Raleigh, 
Reno, Rochester, Rockford, St. Louis, Springfield, Mass., Wilmington, and 
Yakima. For secondary schools these included Atlanta, Buffalo, Byzantine Rite 
of Philadelphia, Cheyenne, Columbus, Fall River, Gary, Grand Island, Greek 
Rite of Pittsburgh, Greensburg, La Crosse, Milwaukee, Nashville, Norwich, 
Ogdensburg, Peoria, Reno, Rochester, Springfield, Mass., Steubenville, Supe- 
rior, Trenton, Wilmington, and Youngstown. 


Finances 
The financial report for the fiscal year 1958 is carried again as an appendix 
to these Proceedings. The report lists in detail the various financial categories 
carried on our books and shows a total of $188,859.06 administered during 1958. 
The Executive Board is sincerely grateful to the members of the Association, 
to the Bishops of the United States, to Catholic publishers and corporations and 
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to friends of the Association who during 1958 made donations totaling 
$11,915.00. This continuing help is a source of inspiration to the staff of the 
national office. 


Staff 
Six associate secretaries and an office staff of sixteen persons are now 
required to administer the national office. Following are the current major 
posts in the Washington office: 
Executive Secretary—Monsignor F. G. Hochwalt 


Associate Secretary, Major and Minor Seminary Department—Rev. 
J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 


Associate Secretary, College and University Department—Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 

Associate Secretary, School Superintendents’ Department—Rev. O’Neil 
C. D’Amour 

Associate Secretary, Secondary School Department—Rev. John J. Green, 
O.S.F.S. 

Associate Secretary, Elementary School Department—Sr. Mary Rich- 
ardine, B.V.M. 

Associate Secretary, Special Education Department—Rev. William Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 

Executive Secretary, Sister Formation Section—Sr. Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

Secretary for International Exchange—Miss Patricia Burns 

Administrative Assistant for Management and Personnel—Miss Nancy 
Brewer 

Administrative Assistant for Coordination of Program and Research— 
Mrs. Winifred Long 

Convention and Exhibit Manager—Mr. Joseph O’Donnell 


Committees of the Association 


In addition to the Executive Board, the chief committee activities of the 
Association revolve around the Problems and Plans Committee, the Convention 
Planning Committee, the Richard Lecture Selection Committee, the Committee 
on Foreign Scholarships, the Washington Committee, and the Commission on 
Adult Education. The work of committees identified with the various depart- 
ments can be found in the Proceedings for the respective departments. 


Relationships with Other Agencies and Associations 
From June 1958 until June 1959 the Association took part in the following 
conferences and meetings with representatives as indicated: 
June 1—Baccalaureate Address, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour of the NCEA staff. 
June 6-7—National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Advisory Board—Rev. 
John J. Green, O.S.F.S., of the NCEA staff. 
June 8—Baccalaureate Address, Loyola University, Baltimore, Md.—Rev. 
William J. Dunne, S.J., of the NCEA staff. 
June 10—Commencement Address, St. Joseph’s High School, Belmont, 
Mass.—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


June 10-21—Special Education Institute, St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio, Tex.—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., of the NCEA staff. 
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June 14—Scholastic Magazine, Advisory Council—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Executive Secretary. 

June 14—Commencement Address, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

June 17—Consecration of Most Rev. Paul F. Leibold—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

June 22-26—American Alumni Council—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

June 24-28—National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Conference—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., of the 
NCEA staff; Brother Adelbert James, F.S.C., Head, Education Depart- 
ment, Manhattan College, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Malcolm T. Carron, 
S.J., Assistant Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Francis J. Donohue, President, St. Mary 
of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kan.; Dr. Urban H. Fleege, Head, 
Department of Education, De Paul University, Chicago, IIll.; Sister 
Mary Richardine, B.V.M., of the NCEA staff; Rev. Robert F. Hoey, 
S.J., Assistant Dean, Boston College School of Education, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; Rev. Joseph S. McGrath, C.S.C., Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, University of Portland, Portland, Ore.; Rev. Walter Pax, 
C.P.P.S., Community Director of Education, Brunnerdale Seminary, 
Canton, Ohio; Dr. John O. Riedl, Dean, Graduate School, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. John E. Walsh, C.S.C., Head 
Department of Education, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind.; Dr. John Wozniak, Chairman, Department of Education, Loyola 
University, Chicago, IIl. 

June 25—American Home Economics Association, Exhibit—Mr. Joseph 
O’Donnell of the NCEA staff. 

June 25—Confraternity of Christian Doctrine—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. 

June 26-27—National Association of Exhibit Managers—Mr. Joseph 
O’Donnell. 

June 29—Lecture, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Ind.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

June 30-July 2—Exhibitors’ Advisory Council—Mr. Joseph O’Donnell. 


July 3—Lecture, Trinity College, Washington, D. C.—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 


July 9-21—International High School Student Program, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


July 10—Catholic Daughters of America, National Convention—Rev. 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


July 11—Lecture, Dunbarton College, Washington, D.C.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


July 18—Lecture, Trinity College, Washington, D. C.—Sister Mary Emil. 
I.H.M. 


July 20—Lecture, Dunbarton College, Washington, D. C.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

June 24-25—John Price Jones Company, Workshop—Rev. William J. 
Dunne, S.J. 

July 25—Lecture, Trinity College, Washington, D.C.—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 
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July 27-31—American College Public Relations Association—Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 


July 27—Lecture, Dunbarton College, Washington, D.C.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


July 29—Dinner in honor of the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


July 29—Commencement Address, Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


August 8—Lectures, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kans.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


August 4—American Council on Education, Meeting on Book Display for 
Representatives of the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


August 4-16—International High School Student Program, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


August 4-22—Sister Formation Curriculum Workshop, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis.—Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 


August 6—Institute on Mental Health, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


August 8—Daughters of Isabella, Convention—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R. 


August 8—Lecture, Serra Club of St. Paul, Minn.—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 


August 11-12—Institute of Spirituality, Notre Dame University, Notre 
Dame, Ind.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


August 11-15—Educational Institute, School Sisters of Notre Dame—Rev. 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


August 13-17—Sister Formation Curriculum Workshop, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


August 18—Study Week on Lay Apostolate, St. Joseph’s College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Miss Patricia Burns of the NCEA staff. 


August 19—TInstitute of Spirituality, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


August 20-22—Canadian Religious Conference, Western Canada Summer 
School for Religious—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


August 22—International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, Bureau of 
Sisters’ Scholarships—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


August 22-283—U.S. National Student Association—Miss Patricia Burns. 


August 23-31—Grailville Summer Session on Christian Formation through 
Scripture, Liturgy, and Catechetics—Miss Patricia Burns. 


September 1-5—National Newman Club Federation—Miss Patricia Burns. 
September 3—American Institute for Research—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 
September 5—Washington International Center—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


September 8—Association of Casualty and Surety Companies—Rey., O’Neil 
C. D’Amour. 


September 8-9—Teachers’ Institute, Wheeling, W. Va.—Rev. William F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R. 
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September 9-11—Retreat for Loyola College Faculty—Rev. William J. 
Dunne, S.J. 

September 9-11—Lectures, Marillac College, Normandy, Mo.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

September 11-12—U.S. National Commission for UNESCO—Dr. William 
Conley, Educational Assistant to the President, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

September 16—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 
September 16-19—Thirteenth National Conference on Citizenship—Mrs. 
Gladys Blakley and Miss Betty Hasselman of the NCEA staff. 
September 17-19—National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis—Mrs. 

Winifred Long of the NCEA staff. 

September 18—Educational Press Association of America, Luncheon—Miss 
Betty Hasselman. 

September 19—Lecture, College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, 
Ohio—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

September 20—Lectures, Sisters of Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

September 22-23—National Council of Catholic Women Convention—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M., and Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 

September 22-24—Ninth Annual Mission-Sending Societies Meeting—Miss 
Patricia Burns. 

September 283—St. Gerard Majella School, Kirkwood, Mo., Home-School 
Council—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., and Sister Mary Richardine, 
B.V.M. 

September 25—Lecture, Mount de Chantal Convent of the Visitation, 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

September 26—National League for Nursing, Advisory Committee—Rev. 
William J. Dunne, S.J. 

September 26—Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Advisory 
Council of Nationa] Organizations—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 
September 27—Address, Georgetown University Faculty, Washington, 

D. C.—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

September 28—Trinity College, Washington, D. C., Dedication of New 
Building—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

September 29—Third National Conference on Exchange of Persons, Plan- 
ning Meeting—Miss Patricia Burns. 

September 30—U.S. Treasury Department, Luncheon Meeting—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


September 30-October 2—National Citizens Committee for Better Schools 
—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

October 5—Association of American Colleges, Dedication of New Building 
—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

October 9-10—American Council on Education—Rev. William J. Dunne, 
S.J. 


October 18—Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., Dedication of 
School of Foreign Service Building—Rev, William J. Dunne, S.J. 
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October 13—U.S. Office of Education, Meeting with Representatives of 
Higher Education Associations—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


October 14—Higher Education Group of Washington, D.C.—Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 


October 16—Lecture, Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill.—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 

October 17—Interdiocesan Elementary School Teachers’ Institute of 
Wichita and Dodge City, Kans.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., and Sister 
Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 

October 18—Lecture, Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Kans—Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M. 

October 18—Lectures, Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia, Salina, Kans.— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

October 19—Catholic College Day, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.—Miss Betty Hasselman. 

October 19—Institute for Faculty, Marymount College, Salina, Kans.— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

October 20—American Council on Education, Meeting at U.S. Office of 
Education on Audio Visual Aids and TV—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

October 20-24—Forty-sixth National Safety Congress and Exposition— 
Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

October 23—Association for Higher Education, Planning Committee—Rev. 
William J. Dunne, S.J. 

October 23—Gary Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, Whiting, Ind.—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M., and Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 

October 23—Ninth Annual Conference on Educational Travel—Miss 
Patricia Burns. 


October 23-24—-National Business Show—Mr. Joseph O’Donnell. 


October 24—Archdiocesan Teachers’ Institute, St. Louis, Mo.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


October 24-25—Lectures, Graduate Students, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., and Sister Mary Richardine, 
B.V.M. 


October 24-26—Catholic Association for International Peace—Miss 
Patricia Burns. 


October 25—Institute for Hospital Superiors, Marillac College, Normandy, 
Mo.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


October 26—Gladstone, Mich., Dedication of All Saints School—Rev. 
O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


October 27—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government, Meeting with U.S. 
Office of Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


October 27—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 


October 27—Lecture, Loretto House of Studies, St. Louis, Mo.—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


October 28—National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Scholarship 
Announcement Meeting—Rev. John J. Green, 0O.S.F.S. 
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October 30-31—American Council on Education, Commission on Education 
and International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred Long. 

October 30-31—Twenty-third Educational Conference, New York, N. Y.— 
Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

October 30-November 1—Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., and Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 

November 2—Catholic Teachers Association of the Archdiocese of New 
York—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

November 8—Lecture, Brentwood College, Long Island, N.Y.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

November 12-18—Second Annual Staff Institute, United Cerebral Palsy 
Association—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

November 12-18—International Co-operation Workshop—Miss Patricia 
Burns. 

November 18—Lecture, Kappa Gamma Pi, Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

November 13-14—Catholic Press Association, Eastern Regional Convention 
—Miss Betty Hasselman. 

November 13-14—American Council on Education, Conference on Univer- 
sity Contracts Abroad—Miss Patricia Burns. 

November 16—Parent-Teacher Association, St. Anthony’s High School, 
Washington, D.C.—Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 

November 16—Radio Broadcast, American Broadcasting Company—Sister 
Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 

November 17—One Hundredth Anniversary of Founding of Paulist 
Fathers—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., of the NCEA staff. 

November 18—U.S. Office of Education, Meeting with Representatives of 
Higher Education Associations—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

November 18—Higher Education Group of Washington, D.C.— Rev. 
William J. Dunne, S.J. 

November 19—Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons Meeting—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

November 19—Joint Council on Economic Education—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 

November 19—St. Mary’s Seminary Alumni Meeting—Rev. J. Cyril 
Dukehart, S.S. 

November 19—One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of Chapel of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Paca Street, Baltimore, Md.—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 

November 19-21—Catholic Youth Directors Meeting—Rev. John J. Green, 
O.S.F.S. 

November 23—Reception honoring Rev. Francis Connell, C.SS.R.—Rev. 
William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., and Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 

November 24—U.S. Office of Education, Region III, Discussion Meeting on 
National Defense Education Act—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

November 24—Parent-Teacher Association, St. John’s School, Chillum, Md. 
—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

November 25—Lecture, Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 
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November 26—Educational Testing Service—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 
November 26—Association of American Colleges— Rev. William J. Dunne, 


November 28—Middle States Accrediting Association—Rev. William J. 
Dunne, S.J. 


December 1—Educational Testing Service, Dedication of New Buildings— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


December 1— U.S. Office of Education—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour, 
December 2—U.S. Office of Education—Mr. George Reed, Legal Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. 
December 2-3—Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania—Rev. 
John J. Green, O.S.F.S., and Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

December 4—Address to Students, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

December 4-5—National Association of Exhibit Managers—Mr. Joseph 
O’Donnell. 

December 8-9—Department of the Army, ROTC Conference—Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 

December 9—Higher Education Group of Washington, D.C.—Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 

December 11—U.S. Office of Education, Meeting with Representatives of 
Higher Education Associations—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


December 16—American Council on Education, Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
December 16—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. 0’Neil C. D’Amour. 


December 17—Department of Labor, Office of International Labor Affairs 
—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour and Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 


December 20—Lectures, St. Mary Convent, Monroe, Mich.—Sister Mary 
Emil, 1.H.M. 


December 22—Lecture, St. Mary Academy, Monroe, Mich.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

December 23—UNESCO Luncheon—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt. 


December 27—Board of Education, Sisters of Charity, B.V.M., Dubuque, 
Iowa—Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 


December 29-30—Lectures, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, C< lif. 
—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 1—Lecture, Immaculate Heart Novitiate, Montecito, Calif.—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 2—Lectures, Providence Sisters of Los Angeles Area—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 4—Lectures, Holy Names Sisters of Southern California—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 5—Lecture, Third Order of Carmelite Sisters, Alhambra, Calif.— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 
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January 5—Lecture, Superiors’ Institute, Sisters of St. Joseph, Orange, 
Calif.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 6—Lecture, Sisters of Social Service, Los Angeles, Calif.—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 6-8—Association of American Colleges—Rev. William J. Dunne, 


January 8-9—Science Research Associates, High School-College Articula- 
tion Committee—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

January 9—Lecture, Alma College, Los Gatos, Calif.—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 

January 10—National Education Association, Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Committee—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

January 11—Faculty Institute, College of Holy Names, Oakland, Calif.— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 12—U.S. Office of Education, Meeting with Representatives of 
Higher Education Associations—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

January 138—Institute of International Education, Washington Advisory 
Committee—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

January 18—Higher Education Group of Washington, D.C.—Rev, William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 


January 14—Lectures, Seattle University, Seattle, Wash.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


January 14-15—U.S. Office of Education, Division of International Educa- 
tion—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


January 15—Parents’ Club, Christ the King School, Seattle, Wash.— 
Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 


January 16—Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Advisory 
Council of National Organizations—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., and 
Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


January 17—U.S. Office of Education, Meeting with Representatives of 
Higher Education Associations—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


January 17—Lectures, Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Ore.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


January 19-21—Lectures, Providence Juniorate, Everett, Wash.—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

January 20—Lecture, Providence Novitiate, Seattle, Wash.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

January 21—Lecture, Sisters of St. Joseph of Newark Juniorate, Seattle, 
Wash.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

January 21—Mothers’ Club, St. Clare School, Portland, Ore——Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M. 


January 22—American Red Cross Meeting at Office of Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


January 25-26—Lectures, College of Holy Names, Spokane, Wash.—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 26—Seminar, Oblate College, Washington, D.C.—Rev. J. Cyril 
Dukehart, S.S. 
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January 27—American Council on Education, Commission on Education 
and International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred Long. 


January 27—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour and Mr. 
George Reed. 


January 28-31—Third National Conference of Exchange of Persons, 
Institute of International Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt and Miss Patricia Burns. 


January 80—Conference of Major Religious Superiors of Women’s Insti- 
tutes, Southwest Region—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

February 2-4—Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, 
S.S., and Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


February 4—St. James Educational Association, Falls Church, Va.—Rev. 
William J. Dunne, S. J. 


February 5-6—National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Advisory Board— 
Rev. John J, Green, O.S.F.S. 


February 7—Lectures, University of Dallas, Dallas, Tex.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


February 8—Lectures, Our Lady of Victory Academy, Fort Worth, Tex. 
—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


February 9—Archdiocesan Teachers’ Institute, New Orleans, La.—Rev. 
O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


February 9—Catholic Association for International Peace—Miss Patricia 
Burns. 


February 10—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


February 10—Lecture, Mt. Carmel Academy, Lafayette, La.—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


February 10—Higher Education Group of Washington, D.C.—Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Dunne, S.J. 


February 10-12—American National Council for Health Education of the 
Public—Mrs. Winifred Long. 


February 11—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., and 
Mr. George Reed. 


February 11—U.S. Office of Education, Meeting with Representatives of 
Higher Education Associations—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


February 11—Lecture, St. Vincent College and Academy, Shreveport, La. 
—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


February 12-14—American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


February 12-14—Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, Alexandria, La.—Sister 
Mary Richardine, B.V.M., and Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


February 13—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


February 14-18—American Association of School Administrators—Rev. 
O’Neil C. D’Amour and Mr. Joseph O’Donnell. 


February 18—Address to Faculty, University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif.—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 
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February 20-22—Edgar Stern Family Fund Meeting—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


February 21—Lecture, St. Joseph College for Women, Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


February 22—Lecture, Tarrytown, N.Y.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


February 23—Keep America Beautiful Conference—Rev. O’Neil C. 
D’Amour. 


February 23—Lectures, Sisters of Mercy of New York Area, New York, 
“N.Y.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


February 26—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour and Mr. 
George Reed. 


February 27—Association of American Colleges, Committee on Christian 
Higher Education—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


March 4—Archdiocesan High School Teachers’ Institute, New York, N.Y. 
—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


March 5—Archdiocesan Elementary Teachers’ Institute, New York, N.Y. 
—Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 


March 8—Mt. St. Agnes College Alumnae Meeting, Baltimore, Md.—Rev. 
J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 


March 9—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


March 9—Archdiocesan Teachers’ Institute, Chicago, Ill_—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M., and Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 


March 10—Higher Education Group of Washington, D.C.—Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 


March 10-18—National Citizens Council for Better Schools—Rev. O’Neil 
C. D’Amour. 


March 11—U.S. Office ot Education—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


March 14—Archdiocesan Teachers’ Institute, Washington, D.C.—Rev. 
J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 


March 15-——Dedication of B.V.M. Scholasticate, Chicago, I1l.—Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M. 


March 19—Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., Dedication of New 
Buildings—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


March 19—Convocation, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C.—Rev. 
William J. Dunne, S.J. 


March 22—American Personnel and Guidance Association, Catholic Mem- 
bers—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


March 23—Religious Education Association—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M, 
and Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 


March 23-25—Retreat, Bishop Duffy High School, Niagara Falls, N.Y— 
Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., 


March 23-25—Conference on Asian Studies—Miss Patricia Burns. 


March 24—Symposium on Africa, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C.—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., and Miss Patrica Burns. 


April 6—Clarke College Alumnae Tea, Washington, D.C.—Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M. 
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April 6-10—Church Peace Union, Seminar on International Affairs—Miss 
Patricia Burns. 


April 7—Twenty-fifth Ordination Anniversary of five Priests, Wheeling 
W. Va.—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 


April 9—Consecration of Most Rev. John W. Comber, M.M.—Rev. J. Cyril 
Dukehart, S.S. 


April 11—Centennial Convocation, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


April 12—American Institute for Research—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

April 14—College Housing Advisory Committee—Rev. William J. Dunne, 
S.J. 

April 14—Blessing of St. Thomas Seminary, Seattle, Wash.—Rev. J. Cyril 
Dukehart, S.S. 

April 14—Higher Education Group of Washington, D.C.—Rev. William 


J. Dunne, S.J. 

April 15-17—Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

April 16—Educational Press Association, Luncheon—Miss_ Betty 
Hasselman. 


April 16—Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools— 
Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


April 17—American Council on Education, Commission on Education and 
International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred Long. 


April 17—National Association of Exhibit Managers, Washington Chapter 
—Mr. Joseph O’Donnell. 


April 17-18—Northeast Conference on Foreign Languages—Sister Mary 
Richardine, B.V.M. 


April 21-22—North Central Association—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour and 
Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 


April 22—Consecration of Most Rev. Charles L. Mulrooney and Most Rev. 
Joseph P. Denning—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 


April 22—Catholic Association for International Peace—Miss Patricia 
Burns. 


April 23—Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools— 
Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 


April 25—New England Conference of Major Superiors of Women’s 
Institutes, Bayview, R.I.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


April 27-29—National Association of Foreign Student Advisors—Miss 
Patricia Burns, 


April 29—Fourth Annual Conference of Wisconsin Diocesan Minor 
Seminaries—Rev, J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 


May 4—National Conference on India and the United States—1959—Miss 
Patricia Burns. 


May 5—Institute of International Education, Conference Continuation 
Committee—Miss Patricia Burns. 


May 7—Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, Wheeling, W. Va.—Rev. J. Cyril 
Dukehart, S.S. 


May 7—Wheeling, W. Va., Serra Club—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 
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May 7-9—Second National Conference on World Health—Miss Patricia 
Burns. 


May 8—Conference Board of Associated Research Councils Advisory Com- 
mittee on Visiting Lectures—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


May 8—U.S. Office of Education—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour and Rev. John 
Green, 0.S.F.S. 


May 8—Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, Altanta, Ga—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 


May 11—Convocation and Reception for Apostolic Delegate—Rev. J. Cyril 
Dukehart, S.S. 


May 11—U.S. Office of Education, Meeting with Representatives of Higher 
Education Associations—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


May 12-16—Catholic Press Association—Miss Betty Hasselman. 


May 14-15—West Point Advisory Panel Meeting—Brother John Egan, 
F.S.C.H., Director of Personnel Services, Iona College, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 


May 14-15—National Education Association, National Conference on 
School’s Role in Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency— 
Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


May 15-16—Educational Conference, Brooks Memorial Union, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis.—Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M. 


May 17—Dedication of St. Joseph School, Hancock, Mich.—Rev. O’Neil 
C. D’Amour. 


May 20—National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Steering Committee—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


May 21—Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Episcopal Consecration of Most 
Rev. Francis P. Keough—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 


May 28—Lecture, St. Xavier College, Chicago, Ill.—Sister Mary Enil, 
I.H.M. 


May 25—National League of Nursing, Advisory Committee on Associate 
Degrees Program—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


In addition, Sister Mary Richardine’s activities have included formal and 
informal meetings with large and small groups as follows: conferences with 
38 superintendents and assistant superintendents in 28 dioceses; 35 conferences 
with diocesan and community sister supervisors; 40 religious community edv- 
cational conferences, Sister-Formation conferences, and meetings of elementary 
school principals and religious and lay teachers; 24 conferences at colleges and 
universities with personnel in elementary education; and 10 conferences with 
administrative personnel in public education. Sister has also observed classes 
in 68 parochial and private Catholic schools and in 6 public schools. 


Conclusion 

The staff and members of the General Executive Board extend most cordial 
thanks to all the members and friends of the Association who have contributed 
so generously and wholeheartedly to its program and growth during the past 
year. With the continuation of such fine co-operation the prospects for the 
Association are most encouraging. The decade that lies ahead should be 4 
great one for the Association. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 


Executive Secretary 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
March 31—April 3, 1959 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 31—April 8, 1959, under 
the patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Justin J. McCarthy, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Camden, Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Superintendent of Schools for 
the Diocese of Camden, served as general chairman of the local committee. 
The other members of the committee were: Rev. John J. Clark, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 


Joseph B. McIntyre, Very Rev. Edward O’Connor, Very Rev. John McMenamin, 
0.S.A, and Rev. James Foley. 


The convention was opened on March 81 with a Pontifical Low Mass in 
St. Nicholas Church at 9:00 A.M. This was followed by the opening general 
meeting held in the Ballroom of Convention Hall. At 2:00 P.M. the exhibits 
were formally opened. The meetings of the departments and sections began at 
2:30 P.M. and continued on April 1, 2, and 3. The convention closed with a 
final general session at 10:30 A.M. on April 8. Other associations holding 
meetings in conjunction with that of the NCEA were: the Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators Association, the Catholic Business Education Association, 
and the National Catholic Kindergarten Association. 


PONTIFICAL LOW MASS 


A Pontifical Low Mass was celebrated for the delegates by His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Justin J. McCarthy, S.T.D., Bishop of Camden, in St. Nicholas 
Church at 9:00 A.M. on Tuesday, March 31. Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., 


Associate Secretary of the Seminary Departments of the NCEA, delivered the 
sermon. 













FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibits of the fifty-sixth annuai National Catholic Educational Asso- 
tiation convention were formally opened at 2:00 P.M. on Tuesday, March 31, 
1959. The ceremony marking the formal opening took place on the arena 
balcony in Convention Hall. 


Following the singing of the national anthem by Miss Elsie Mecaskie, music 
teacher at Atlantic City High School, Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Executive Secretary of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
Welcomed all the delegates and exhibitors present. Monsignor Hochwalt 
thanked the exhibitors for their contribution to the convention and pointed 
wut that the long and friendly relationship existing between the exhibitors 
ind the Association was something that he greatly cherished. 


Mr. John J. Moran, President of the Catholic Educational Exhibitors 
Association, spoke on behalf of all the exhibitors at the convention. He thanked 
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Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Superintendent of Schools for the Diocese of 
Camden, for his kind invitation to the exhibitors to take part in the convention, 
The exhibits, Mr. Moran pointed out, constitute an official part of the con- 
vention program. He urged the delegates, therefore, to visit the displays 
prepared by approximately four hundred firms and organizations participating 
in the convention. 

A special word of welcome was extended to the delegates and exhibitors 
by the Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, Bishop of Bridgeport and President 
General of the NCEA. Bishop Shehan expressed his greetings to all those 
in attendance and thanked the exhibitors for the valuable service rendered to 
Catholic education by their fine display of products and services. 


A panoramic photograph was then taken of the entire exhibit, thus con- 
cluding the opening ceremony. 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


The opening general meeting of the fifty-sixth annual convention was called 
to order in the Ballroom of Convention Hall at 10:30 A.M. on March 31 by the 
chairman, Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt. The Most Rev. Lawrence J. 
Shehan, D.D., Bishop of Bridgeport and President General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, said the opening prayer. 

After the playing of the national anthem by Miss Lois Miller, Monsignor 
Hochwalt read the following message from His Holiness, Pope John XXIII, 
addressed to Bishop Shehan and signed by Cardinal Tardini, Secretary of 
State: 

Our Holy Father sends a sincerely grateful message of prayerful devo- 
tion to the National Catholic Educational Association on the occasion of 
its fifty-sixth annual convention, with warm commendation for the meri- 
torious work of the Association and its members on behalf of Catholic 
education and fervently invokes Divine Guidance during the deliberations 
of the present convention. 


His Holiness also sends a special Apostolic Blessing to all of those 
attending the convention. 


Monsignor Hochwalt read the following greeting to Bishop Shehan from Mr. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States: 

It is a pleasure to send greetings to the members of the National 
Catholic Educational Association assembled in their fifty-sixth annual 
meeting. 

To fulfill the highest purpose of education, the training of the mind 
and hands must include a deep respect for the values of the heart and 
spirit. The theme of your meeting indicates the measure of your devotion 
to the great ideals of your tradition. 


I am delighted to add my best wishes for a fine meeting. 


Bishop McCarthy welcomed the delegates and praised them for the excellent 
work they are doing in the schools. Major William F. Casey, Commissioner 0 
Public Works, who was representing the Mayor of Atlantic City, greeted the 
delegates and presented a golden key of the city to Bishop Shehan and 
Monsignor Hochwalt. 

The Honorable Frederick Raubinger, Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New Jersey, spoke of the uncertainties of the times which have 
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brought about criticism of our schools. In striving to strengthen our weak- 
nesses we must be sure to keep those things which are good in our educational 
system. The Commissioner concluded his remarks by stating that both public 
and private schools have the same interests and the same problems. 


Mr. Alfred Saseen, Superintendent of Public Schools of Atlantic City, also 
extended his greetings to those attending the convention. 


The chairman then introduced the keynote speaker of the meeting, Bishop 
Lawrence J. Shehan, who delivered an address on the theme of the convention, 
“Christian Education: Our Commitments and Our Resources.” 


Following the keynote address, Monsignor Hochwalt announced the member- 
ship of the Committees on Nominations and Resolutions: 


On Nominations: Very Rev. William G. Ryan, Chairman; Rev. John J. 
Danagher, C.M.; Very Rev. Ignatius A. Martin; Sister Ritamary, C.H.M.; and 
Brother Hilary, C.F.X. 


On Resolutions: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Halloran, Chairman; Brother E. 
Anthony, F.S.C.; Rev. Eugene Van Antwerp, S.S.; Mother Rose Elizabeth, 
C.S.C.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Gorham. 


The session closed at 12:00 P.M. with a prayer by Bishop McCarthy. 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


The closing general meeting was called to order at 10:45 A.M. on Friday, 
April 8, by Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank W. 
Schneider, one of the Vice Presidents General of the Association, said the 
opening prayer. 

The closing address entitled “The In-service Sister—Our Greatest Resource” 
was delivered by Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., national chairman of the 
Sister Formation Conferences. 


Following Mother Philothea’s speech, Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour presented the 
following list of nominees for office for 1959-60: 


President General: Most Rev. William E. Cousins, D.D., Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Vice Presidents General: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Mich. 

Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The slate was adopted unanimously. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Gorham presented the report of the Resolutions 
Committee : 


RESOLUTIONS 


& 


WHEREAS, the theme of this National Catholic Educational Association 
Convention is “Christian Education: Our Commitments and Resources,” and 
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WHEREAS, it is essential that our commitments in education be balanced 
with our resources, and 

WHEREAS, the welfare of the students, the Church, and the nation are 
dependent upon the best use of our resources in meeting our commitments, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this Association bring their energies to bear 
on a study of present and future commitments of agencies commissioned to 
provide Catholic education in the United States and of resources available 
for the meeting of such commitments. 


II. 


WHEREAS, we have a commitment to provide a truly Christian education 
for our students, and 

WHEREAS, our resources to fulfill this commitment consist of a dedicated 
body of teachers, and the fullness of Revelation guaranteed by the Divinely 
granted authority of the Infallible Teaching Church, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we continue to seek the perfecting of our teacher training 
programs and the enrichment of our curriculum so that we may continue to 
communicate a vital faith by example and word, educating the whole person 
to herald in daily manifestation the living presence in his life of the Word of 
God. 

III. 


WHEREAS, it is our commitment to provide for our students a sound 
education not only in religion, but also in philosophy, science and the human- 
ities, and 

WHEREAS, our resources are: 

1. Competent teachers, with vision, imagination and ingenuity, to whom 
are available the services of technical agencies concerned with growth in 
teaching competence, and 

2. A sound philosophy of education which sustains, stimulates and safe- 
guards progress, be it 

Resolved, that educators make full and judicious use of all that is provided 
by modern research and contemporary concern with excellence, and be it 

Further resolved, that educators seek to establish goals able to stimulate 
original contributions to thought and science, and that they use judiciously all 
available technical resources and financial aid to attain these goals. 


IV. 


WHEREAS, it is our commitment to provide education for as many Catholic 
youths as possible, and 
WHEREAS, we have among our resources: 
1. A living endowment in the form of our religious teachers, 
2. A large group of self-sacrificing lay teachers, and 
8. A generous laity, be it 
Resolved, that we develop more co-ordinated and informative methods of 
inculeating and fostering vocations among the students in our schools so that 
our religious endowment may be augmented and enriched from the sources 
available to us; that our religious superiors and school administrators con- 
tinually explore all avenues to insure that our teachers will be so placed that 
they may serve where need is greatest in our school system; that this religious 
endowment be further enriched by continued in-service training of our pers0n- 
nel; that since the service of competent lay teachers is a vital part of our educa 
tional system we continue to give encouragement and aid to this personnel 
so that their work may be enhanced; that by understanding and co-operative 
procedures we convey to our Catholic laity our appreciation for the innumer 
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able sacrifices they have made and are making for the advancement of 
Catholic education; and that we enlist the aid of this laity to give further 
help in the many ways possible from both an educational and a community 
aspect. 


V. 


WHEREAS, because Catholic education is based upon a sound philosophy 
and a sound theology it is well prepared to enrich our nation in educational 
matter, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that members of this Association continue to assume leadership 
in educational matters; to work with fellow educators on problems confronting 
American education; and to develop articulate and well-informed leaders 
among the Catholic laity. 


VI. 


WHEREAS, it is our commitment to secure the spiritual, intellectual, and 
professional welfare of all dedicated teachers and their maximum contribution 
to Catholic education, and 

WHEREAS our resources are: 

1. The renewed emphasis on the formation of teachers, both religious 
and lay, by the heirarchy, by the religious communities of both men 
and women, and by the diocesan seminaries, and 

2. The determination of the administrative and supervisory officials of 
Catholic education to solve such problems as increasing enrollment, 
needs for vocations to the teaching apostolate, and increased salaries, 
be it 

Resolved, that this Association urge continued emphasis on the solution of 
the problems and that the officials seek to use all means available to implement 
their determination to meet the needs. 



















VII. 
WHEREAS, it is our commitment to provide for the adequate education of 
our gifted students, and 
WHEREAS, we have among our resources: 
1. A long tradition in liberal education, 
2. The research facilities of our colleges and universities, and 
8. A competent school personnel, be it 
Resolved, that we develop further procedures of early recognition of students 
of unusual ability and continue to study and enrich our curriculum offerings 
to provide maximum development of these abilities, and be it 
Further resolved, that present committees of the College and University 
Department develop further their efforts to work on this problem with similar 
committees on the other levels of the school system; that these groups be of a 
continuous nature; and that their programs be made better known and 
understood by members of the Departments. 








VITl. 


WHEREAS, American education historically is dualistic in nature, and 

WHEREAS, throughout the years the nation has found its best interests 
a by public and private school systems, equally strong and independent, 
an 


_WHEREAS, this nation has in the last score of years had ample demonstra- 
tio of the ease with which a system of education totally under central 
governmental control lends itself to the purposes of dictatorships in both 
fascist and communist tyrannies, and 
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WHEREAS, it is essential that the traditional two American systems be 
preserved and that nothing be done to destroy this dualism, be it 

Resolved, that as new means of meeting the increased costs of public 
education are explored, care be exercised to protect the welfare of private 
education and to protect likewise the sources of its support. 


IX. 


WHEREAS, the traditional pattern of education in America has been one 
of state and local support and control, and 

WHEREAS, recently there have been suggestions that this pattern be 
changed and that the federal government assume a permanent role in the 
support and control of American education, be it 

Resolved, that this Association express its concern over such suggestions 
and renew its support of the traditional pattern of local support and _ local 
control. 

X. 


WHEREAS, this Association recognizes that under certain circumstances 
temporary federal aid to meet specific needs of American education may at 
times be necessary, provided such federal aid take a form that in no way 
injures the traditional pattern of local control and local support, be it 

Resolved, that this Association, in recognizing the possible need for federal 
aid to meet specific needs, strongly urge that there always be kept in mind 
the fact that the youth of America are being educated in private as well as 
in public schools, and be it 

Further resolved, that this Association affirm that any federal aid be dis- 
tributed equitably within the limitations of the Federal Constitution so that 
it may serve the needs of all the youth of our country. 


XI. 


WHEREAS, the Bishops of the United States in their annual statement of 
1958 strongly advocated the protection of the rights of minority groups, be it 

Resolved, that this Association reaffirm its dedication to continued advance- 
ment of the rights of all groups in American society. 


XII. 


WHEREAS, Our Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, has graciously shown his 
interest in the Catholic schools in America, and 

WHEREAS, His Holiness has given us renewed vigor in the interests of 
Catholic education with his paternal greetings and his Apostolic Benediction, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this Association thank His Holiness for his 
interest and for his greetings and Apostolic Benediction, and that the members 
pledge their filial loyalty to His Holiness and their continued dedication t 
the ideals of Catholic education. 


XIII. 


WHEREAS, the President of the United States has sent his greetings t 
the Association on the occasion of its fifty-sixth annual convention, and 

WHEREAS, many state and local government and school officials attended 
and spoke at the opening general session, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this Association express their thanks to the 
President of the United States for his kind message and to all of those goverm 
ment and school officials who attended the convention. 
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XIV. 


WHEREAS, the hospitality extended by His Excellency, Bishop McCarthy. 
has made this convention both memorable and pleasurable, and 

WHEREAS, the outstanding work of the local committee has expedited the 
work of the convention, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we express our gratitude and appreciation to Bishop 
McCarthy and to the members of the local committee. 


Monsignor Hochwalt extended sincere thanks, on behalf of the Executive 
Board of the NCEA, to the chairmen and members of the two committees 
for their fine work. 


Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, Superintendent of Schools for the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, in the name of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Albert 
G. Meyer, Archbishop of Chicago, extended a warm invitation to all the 
delegates to come to Chicago for the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
NCEA. 


Monsignor Timothy Flynn invited all the delegates to attend the fifth annual 
public reiations seminar to be held in Cathedral High School in New York 
City on April 4. 

Monsignor Hochwalt thanked all those who had been involved in the 
activities of the convention, and Monsignor Schneider offered the closing 
prayer at 11:45 A.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 








ADDRESSES 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: OUR COMMITMENTS AND OUR RESOURCES 


MOST REV. LAWRENCE J. SHEHAN, D.D., BISHOP OF BRIDGEPORT, 
‘ PRESIDENT GENERAL, NCEA 


The annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Association has 
assumed a major importance to the Church in the United States, first because 
it gives occasion to Catholic educators to re-examine the structure and the 
functioning of their whole educational system, and second because it affords 
an opportunity to reflect on the direction in which that system is moving, the 
progress that has been achieved and the problems that must be solved. This 
year’s meeting is of particular significance because of its general theme: 
“Christian Education: Our Commitments and Our Resources.” In this opening 
address it shall be my purpose, not to spell out in detail either the commitments 
to which we are obligated or the resources at our disposal, but rather to sketch 
the theme in general outline, leaving the details to be developed in the various 
divisional and sectional meetings. 

We should begin by noting that the over-all commitments of Catholic educa- 
tion are clearly stated in the general legislation of the Church. Catholic educa- 
tion, free from doctrinal error and from moral danger, is to be provided for all 
the faithful from the days of their childhood. Where Catholic elementary and 
high schools with a curriculum measuring up to this standard do not exist, 
the bishop of a diocese has the obligation to establish such educational institu. 
tions. Catholic universities are to be erected on a national or regional basis 
where public universities are lacking in Catholic teaching and Catholic attitude. 
The Church, therefore, by her general legislation is pledged to provide complete 
Catholic education to her subjects insofar as this is possible. 

From the beginning the particular legislation of the Church in this country 
has given expression to this same concern for the need of Catholic education. 
The First Baltimore Provincial Council in 1829 called for the erection o 
Catholic schools. In the First Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1852, bishops 
were exhorted to have a Catholic school in every parish, with teachers paid 
from parochial funds. The Second Plenary Council in 1866 decreed that not 
only should schools be erected in every parish but also that teachers belonging 
to religious congregations should be employed wherever possible. The Third 
Plenary Council in 1884 declared that Catholic schools, especially parochial 
schools, were absolutely necessary; the pastors have an obligation to establish 
them; that parents must send their children to such schools unless the bishop 
should judge the reason for sending their children elsewhere to be sufficient; 
that ways and means be considered for making parochial schools more efficient; 
that it is desirable that these schools be free; and that every effort be made 0 
have suitable schools of higher education for Catholic youth. It is clear, there 
fore, from the Church’s legislation that American Catholic education has long 
been committed, within the resources at its command, to the development « 
its own complete system of education for all Catholic youth of this country. 
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That American Catholic education has made considerable progress in the 
fulfillment of its commitments is evident to anyone who considers what has 
been accomplished. In the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, just 
recently off the press, there is an article entitled “Roman Catholic Church” 
which says: “An outstanding fact in the internal development of the Church 
in the United States was in the field of education. The 1956 biennial survey 
of Catholic education covering the school year 1953-1954 showed that since 
1920 the number of Catholic schools of all types increased by 39%; the number 
of teachers by 142%, and the number of students by 110%. In that school year 
there were 4,176,673 pupils enrolled in 12,118 schools staffed by 131,713 
teachers. These included 3,225,251 students in elementary schools, 623,751 high 
school students, and 281,999 in colleges and universities. Catholic higher 
education listed 31 universities, 51 four-year colleges for men, 118 four-year 
colleges for women, 2 junior colleges for men and 21 junior colleges for 
women. Catholic school authorities estimated that more than $500,000,000 in 
local taxes is saved to the public yearly for the grammar and secondary level 
alone by the existence of the Catholic school system.” 


Still further gains were noted in the latest Catholic Directory for the year 
1956. In two years the number of elementary students had increased by 
approximately 700,000 and the number of high school students by 160,000 with 
an increase of almost 16,000 teachers. The same statistical tables of the 
Directory, however, indicate that there are still at least 1,945,252 primary 
school pupils and at least 780,330 high school students who are not being 
educated in Catholic schools. Furthermore, these tables show that in 1956 the 
recorded infant baptisms had reached the total of 1,284,534 as against 705,557 
ten years previously. That the size of our educational system will have to be 
not merely doubled but tripled within the next generation, if we are to offer 
Catholic education to all our young people, seems to be the clear indication of 
the figures which are available. 


The problems presented by the expansion of our present educational system 
to meet the foreseeable needs of the future are indeed frightening. The 
financial cost of simply providing the schools, to say nothing of the increased 
costs of maintenance and instruction, is the most obvious problem that con- 
fronts us. But even greater perhaps is the task of supplying trained personnel 
to administer so vast a system and to teach so many students. Meanwhile, we 
are confronted with the absolute necessity of maintaining the highest quality of 
instruction that lies within our reach. 


The cost in dollars of additional plant and staff to take care of our present 
needs without a consideration of future growth is enough to discourage even the 
stoutest heart. Fortunately, however, the very structure of the Church requires 
that the whole problem be broken down into units which are more or less 
tractable. However, it is the growing desire of our Catholic people everywhere 
for Catholic education, especially on the primary and secondary level, and their 
demonstrated willingness to make great sacrifices to obtain such education for 
their children that heartens us to attack the enormous financial problem with a 
certain confidence. 


Undoubtedly in some places the financial burden of our primary and sec- 
ondary schools could be eased somewhat by more careful planning. The rapid 
shifts of population in our large cities are leaving some of our parishes with 
their educational plants almost depopulated. Before we incur great debts for 
new plants, especially in areas where a new shift of population can be fore- 
seen, we ought to make sure that our old plants continue to be used to full 
capacity. 
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In certain localities where with existing plant, personnel and resources it 
seems impossible to provide full Catholic education for all Catholic children, 
the question has been raised about the advisability of offering to every child 
Catholic education at a certain level. Since young children are more com- 
pletely under the control of their parents, since it is common experience that 
during the younger years attention and interest can be held by extracurricular 
religious instruction, and since neither of these conditions holds true during 
the year of adolescence, thought might well be given to a plan to provide all 
children with Catholic education, say from the seventh to the twelfth grade. At 
least we would have nothing to lose and perhaps much to gain if carefully 
planned and observed experiments were tried in areas where the full course 
of Catholic education cannot be offered to all children at the present time. 


By such plans Catholic education might be extended to greater numbers of 
Catholic children without greatly increasing present costs. But no matter 
what we do, the basic problem of cost is formidable. Even more formidable, 
no doubt, is the problem of financing Catholic higher education. Here again 
we note that the financial burden is fairly well-distributed among the various 
religious communities and their different provinces. In his well-known reply to 
critics of Catholic higher education, Father Robert Gannon, S.J., has cited the 
progress made both at Georgetown University, his own alma mater, and at 
Fordham, over which he presided for so many years—despite the financial 
worries that seem to be the lot of all Catholic colleges and universities. The 
continued expansion of these and so many other institutions would seem to 
indicate that they have been able at least to carry persuasion of their ability 
to pay to bankers who have never been known to take on faith the solvency of 
Catholic institutions of learning. Furthermore, the success achieved by some of 
our Catholic women’s colleges would seem to indicate that, with prudence, 
planning, imagination and hard work, a good deal can be accomplished on a 
very modest budget. 


Of even greater importance than the financial problem is that of personnel. 
In fact the two problems are closely related, since our whole educational sys- 
tem presupposes for its economical and efficient operation an adequate supply 
of religious vocations—men and women of ability and sound training who have 
dedicated their lives irrevocably to God and to the cause of Catholic education. 
Furthermore, a glance at the number and distribution of Catholic teachers 
shows that the heart of our problem of personnel is to be found in the recruit- 
ment of religious vocations to our communities of women. In 1956 out of a 
total of 147,380 full-time teachers, 95,919 were sisters; 35,129 were lay teach- 
ers; 10,412 were priests; 4,568 were brothers; and 1,302 were scholastics. The 
number of priests teaching in high school is no doubt destined to increase, but 
it seems that even here the sisters will continue to bear the major part of the 
burden; in the primary school virtually the whole load will continue to be 
theirs with, no doubt, increasing help from lay teachers. 


Our one hope for increased recruitment of religious vocations, it seems to me, 
lies in the present development of our Catholic high schools. But to be truly 
effective a great deal of thought needs to be given to our program of vocational 
recruitment. From the Conference of Major Superiors under the auspices of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious and from the Sister Formation Confer- 
ence of this organization, it is to be hoped that there will come an exchange of 
information on effective methods of recruitment, and that there will arise 
comprehensive and authoritative literature on the subject. It is also to be 
hoped that the Conference of Major Superiors will give serious consideration 
to the allocation of religious according to need. 
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From the figures I have already cited, it is evident that lay teachers have 
already begun to play an important role in Catholic education. For some time 
this has been true of our colleges and universities, and during the past few 
years the number has been steadily increasing in both primary and secondary 
schools. Lay teachers now outnumber priests, brothers and scholastics, two to 
one. Undoubtedly the very pressure of circumstances will cause us to give due 
consideration to the effective recruitment of properly qualified lay teachers for 
our high schools, colleges and universities and to the provision for their 
adequate remuneration, their security and opportunities of advancement. But 
we need to give much greater attention to the recruitment of and provision for 
lay teachers in our primary schools. Certainly we cannot expect to get properly 
qualified lay personnel if they are considered merely as temporary substitutes 
for religious teachers, to be discarded as soon as the latter can be found to 
take their place. While we shall have to look to all Catholic lay teachers for 
a willingness to make sacrifices for the cause of Catholic education, yet their 
just remuneration, their security, and their development become for us an 
obligation to which we cannot be blind. 


While we are cultivating the financial resources for our great task and while 
we are recruiting personnel, both religious and lay, we must be ever conscious 
of the necessity of improving the quality of our instruction and maintaining it 
at the highest possible level. Education of a poor quality is likely to defeat the 
very purpose for which Catholic education exists. In the first place, it is incon- 
civable that religious instruction of a high quality should exist against a 
background of inferior teaching standards. Furthermore, by second-rate 
teaching the student—and particularly the promising student—is likely to be 
turned away from the faith and against the Church by the feeling that he has 
been cheated of that to which he has a right and to which Catholic education 
has really pledged itself. 


In the light of the criticism of all American education, no educational institu- 
tion in this country can be unmindful of the problem of quality in the education 
itoffers. After the events of the past few years certainly every Catholic insti- 
tution is keenly aware of this problem and, I am sure, is examining its program 
for weaknesses and is making every possible effort to perfect its curriculum, to 
strengthen its staff, and to raise the quality of its teaching. 


Most of us would agree with a great deal that Admiral Rickover in his book 
Education and Freedom has said about American education. Few of us, I 
believe, would agree with him in his statement that: “the schools concern is 
with the intellect alone.” That formal education’s primary concern is with 
the development of the intellect we readily agree. But the fact that, without 
derogating from intellectual development, there are other things that educa- 
tion can and must do seems quite obvious. Catholic education certainly could 
never hold that it is not concerned with the development of moral character. 
Intellectual maturity itself is obviously not unconnected with the attainment of 
physical and emotional maturity. Education cannot be completely oblivious of 
these things. But when we take all this into consideration, we still have to 
agree that formal education has to be judged, from top to bottom, on the effort 
it makes to develop the intellect and on its success or failure to produce 
intellectual excellence. 

One of the contentions of Admiral Rickover with which we heartily agree is 
his insistence on the necessity of hard work. Certainly there cannot be any 
worthwhile intellectual accomplishment without hard work; and generally 
seaking the habits of work which a person has developed constitute a fairly 
ufe measure of his intellectual maturity. Naturally the amount of work 
‘quired in any instance will depend on the native ability with which one 
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begins and on the goal one sets before himself. But in every case a habit of 
hard work is essential for intellectual accomplishment. A habit of work, how- 
ever, is not acquired suddenly; it is built up gradually over the years and it 
should have its beginning at the start of the whole educational process. We 
must remember, however, that to be driven to hard work either by ourselves 
or by others is to become merely a drudge. Only hard work inspired and 
directed by competent and imaginative teaching is likely to result in a truly 
fruitful habit of work. 


Closely related to the habit of work and equally important for intellectual 
development is the habit of reading. It is, I believe, becoming increasingly 
recognized that this is a subject which deserves the very special attention of 
Catholic educators at every level—for the very reason that so many of us 
Catholics in this country come from cultural backgrounds which only with the 
utmost difficulty could have nourished a love of books and a habit of reading. 
For over three hundred years the ancestors of those of us who are of Irish 
blood were not only reduced to the most abject poverty, but they were also 
deprived of all access to any education save that which they could illegally 
filch in the hedge-schools. Nor was the cultural background much different 
for those who came from Germany, Poland, Hungary, Croatia, Slovakia and 
Southern Italy. Certainly we have nothing to be ashamed of in the poverty of 
our background. Rather we can be proud that our fathers and grandfathers 
have done so well for us. At the same time, however, we would do well to bear 
in mind the handicaps with which so many of us have begun and the necessity of 
making extraordinary efforts to overcome our deficiency by assiduously 
cultivating good habits of reading. 


Our primary and secondary educators must realize that good habits of read- 
ing depend on real facility in reading. As long as reading means for the 
individual that he haltingly and laboriously plods through a text, there will 
be no habit of reading—in fact, no serious reading at all, save perhaps the 
bare essentials for the passage of examinations. Formerly, facility in reading, 
combining speed with comprehension, was commonly looked upon as a sort of 
natural gift which one acquired automatically with the basic elements of 
reading or forever lacked. Now it is known that anyone with normal intelli- 
gence can with guidance and practice acquire a decent facility in reading. Our 
primary and secondary schools should make it an inflexible rule that every 
student acquire not only the mere ability to read but also that facility which 
corresponds to his native intelligence. The whole Catholic educational system 
has no more basic challenge than that of developing, in the face of special 
handicaps and the unfavorable trends of the times, sound habits of reading in 
its students. And we must bear in mind that we shall not impart reading 
habits unless we ourselves are readers. I wonder how many of my present 
audience would suffer embarrassment if they were asked to list the books they 
have read within the past year. 


Without good habits of reading, it is impossible for a person to acquire that 
broad general knowledge which is one of the first things we look for in a person 
of intellectual distinction or that comprehensive and detailed knowledge of a 
particular field which is essential to the successful specialist. But even more 
important than the type of knowledge which comes from wide and intensive 
reading is that precision of thought which is characteristic of the truly 
educated man, For most of us such precision comes with the practice of writing. 
Some indeed may be endowed with, or may have acquired, such powers of 
concentration that they may attain precision without the labor of writing, but 
these are the exceptions. For the average person, it is only when he takes pen 
in hand and sets about reducing his thoughts to the written word that he is 
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brought to see his subject as a whole, in all its parts, in all its relations to 
other subjects. If one would have an illustration of the way the process of 
writing can contribute to precision of thought and exactness of expression, one 
could hardly do better than examine some of the manuscripts of Cardinal 
Newman—written and rewritten, excised and altered, corrected and recor- 
rected, until the author had arrived at the desired exactness of thought and 
clarity of expression. 


One of the subjects of the curriculum calculated to give precision of thought, 
but woefully neglected in recent years in American education, is the study 
of the natural sciences. After the events of the past few years, it is not likely 
that science will continue to be neglected. It may well be, however, that the 
approach to science will be that of a purely utilitarian character. What I 
would like to emphasize is the essential importance of science as a part of all 
liberal education. No one, so far as I am aware, has given a clearer or more 
forceful expression to the importance of science as a part of general education 
than M. Etienne Gilson, whose own special field is the History of Medieval 
Philosophy. In a paper published in 1955 he said: 


It is therefore the strict duty of modern educators, if they want their 
pupils to be adapted to their own times, to put at their disposal the means 
of acquiring at least the elementary scientific training without which they 
would find themselves completely lost in their future surroundings. ... No 
contemporary system of education can neglect scientific studies without 
betraying its mission. 


Other interests are at stake besides the practical ones. To the benefit 
derived from literary culture and from historical erudition, the early 
practice of logic and mathematics adds the priceless mastery of the formal 
laws of reasoning. The study of the natural sciences is eminently fitted 
to compete such an intellectual formation. It alone combines the formal 
rigor of mathematical reasoning with the suppleness required of a mind 
obliged to think in the teeth of hard facts. In submitting facts to the 
exigencies of mathematical method, at least to the extent that their 
nature permits us to express them in terms of quantity, modern science 
has achieved in the fields of physics, chemistry, and even biology suc- 
cesses far beyond the boldest expectations of its seventeenth-century 
founders. To acquire at least an elementary knowledge of the rules of 
experimental method, especially as it is now practiced in physics and 
biology, is also to become acquainted with the working of the human 
intellect at its best and in its application to the order of reality that 
it is most fitted to know. 


In Catholic education as in all American education undoubtedly science is 
destined to play a much more important role than ever before. The danger is 
that the teaching of science will be regarded as a sort of “crash program” 
meant to fulfill a present need, or a sort of “elite program” restricted to those 
individuals whose intellectual qualities fit them to become scientific specialists. 
What we must bear in mind is that science is an essential part of general 
education and that no one can be considered truly educated in this modern 
world without at least a basic knowledge of science. Now is the time for the 
Catholic educational system to examine its whole curriculum to see that science 
does occupy the place which is its due; to evaluate its teachers of science to 
make sure that they are truly competent in their field; to scrutinize the 
content of courses to determine that they are calculated to give a solid 
foundation of scientific knowledge and training; and to scrutinize teaching 
techniques to make certain that they will give to the student an insight into, 
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an understanding of and a familiarity with, those scientific methods about 
which Mr. Gilson has written with such acumen. 


In the Catholic educational system it seems too much to expect that in the 
immediate future there will be great opportunity for extensive scientific spe- 
cialization or research, except in the case of men like Father Julius A. Nieuw- 
land, C.S.C., who back in the 1930’s developed the first commercially producible 
synthetic rubber or, more recently, Father John McElwain, S.J., who was 
appointed by the United States Government to plan for the Geophysical Year. 
The latter’s untimely death, however, prevented him from fully carrying out 
his assignment. Outside of such examples, science generally speaking is likely 
to remain part of the liberal arts course; but we must see that its place is 
an important one. 


We must moreover bear in mind that our real traditions are in philosophy, 
the humanities, and the liberal arts. We are accused by some of having 
abandoned those traditions in large measure for the passing fads of a watered- 
down modern education with heavy emphasis on vocational training and on the 
often unscientific social sciences. Insofar as this has been true, it undoubtedly 
has been due to the trend of the times and the influence of accrediting agencies, 
on whose decisions the survival of our young institutions of higher learning 
often depended. It is all very well today to say that our Catholic institutions 
should have had the courage to defy the ruling powers of the educational 
world and to have adhered to our traditions and our philosophy. Yes, but then 
with accreditation denied and under the stigma of being held substandard, 
where would these institutions have gotten their students? Would any young 
men and women have chosen to go to an institution of higher learning whose 
diploma of graduation meant nothing in the eyes of those who ruled the 
academic world? Or would the average young person, hopeful of entering 
college, have gone to a high school which had been declared by the same 
authorities incapable of preparing young people for college? 


Now that the many fallacies of modern education are being exposed, our 
educational system should hasten back to its traditions of the humanities and 
liberal arts and to the only philosophy which makes sense amid the welter 
of fantastic opinions which have gone under the name of modern philosophy. 
It would seem that our best hope of reaching the highest quality of education 
of which we are capable would be by preparing our students in, and con- 
centrating on philosophy, the humanities and the liberal arts—always including 
the basic natural sciences. 


Such in brief are the problems arising out of our commitments: material 
resources to finance our vast undertaking; personnel—religious and lay—to 
staff our educational institutions; quality of scholarship, of instruction, of 
student achievement. What are the resources which are at our disposal for 
meeting these problems? 


As to finances, we have the backing of a Catholic population which is 
convinced of the necessity of a Catholic education and ready to make great 
sacrifices to obtain it for their children. There is no question that these 
resources will be sufficient to carry on and develop Catholic primary and 
secondary education. It is to be hoped that Catholics of wealth will give more 
liberally to the support of Catholic higher education and that the recent 
criticism will not repel potential benefactors. If that criticism is effectively 
and imaginatively used, it may prove to be the one thing needed to attract 
the contributions of the conscientious wealthy. 


Our second resource is the devotion of so many religious men and women 
who have dedicated themselves completely to solving the problems and meeting 
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the commitments of Catholic education. We often bemoan the fact that, 
compared with the tax support of public education and the huge endowments 
of institutions of secular learning, our financial resources seem trifling. Yet 
we must never forget that our real endowment is the consecrated lives of our 
religious—an endowment which steadily grows and in the long run may prove 
the more secure and the more fruitful. Nor should we overlook the asset of 
so many able and devoted laymen, whose dedication to the cause and whose 
willingness to sacrifice is not less than that of the religious. 


Our third resource is the possession of a philosophy of life which, coming 
down from ancient times, has been tested time and again throughout the 
ages and has proved to be the only viable philosophy, for the simple reason 
that it stands squarely on demonstrable truth—a philosophy of life which 
supplies the basis of a sound philosophy of education. This is the philosophy 
which had its origin with Plato and Aristotle in the world of ancient Greece, 
and which has been enriched and transmitted to us through the minds of 
Augustine, Albert, Thomas Aquinas, Bellarmine, Suarez, and the other great 
figures of the Christian schools. It is a philosophy which exists today in all its 
vigor. 


Of this philosophy Walter Lippmann said some years ago in an address to 
the American Catholic Philosophical Society: “The modern man is a sick man 
because—misconstruing the nature of man—he has allowed himself to become 
the kind of man who cannot be happy, who cannot operate the institutions 
of the Western World, who cannot find security and serenity in the universe. 


“For the paramount characteristic of modern man is that he rejects the 
classic and traditional conception of human nature which is, as Plato says, 
that the soul leads the affection and, as St. Thomas Aquinas says, that the 
human person exercises a royal and politic sovereignty over the desires. The 
modern view of human nature has been that reason is not the representative 
within us of the universal order and therefore the ruler of the appetites, but 
that reason is the instrument of the appetites—that, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has put it, ‘it is only by accurate reasoning that we can calculate our actions 
so as to do what we intend to do—that is, to fulfill our will.’” Mr. Lippmann 
concluded his talk with these words: “We need not doubt that men will, indeed 
men must, rediscover and return to the great tradition in which our civilization 
was made. We know that the truth will prevail because men, being what 
they are, have within themselves, in the very structure of their own beings, 
the authentic means and the imperative need to find the indispensable truth. 
Were this not the fact, they never would have found it.” The possession of 
this “philosophia perennis” should prove to Catholic educators an asset of 
incalculable value. 


Our final asset is the certainty of divine truth together with the conscious- 
ness of a divine mission. That certainty and that consciousness give us a clear 
and irrevocable commitment. With us there is no such thing as turning back. 
We can only go forward to the fulfillment of our commitment and to the 
completion of our mission. 


The main point that I would make is that, despite real problems of Catholic 
education, we have no reason for discouragement. On the contrary, we have 
every reason to go ahead boldly and confidently on the road reason and 
common sense point out to us, preserving all those treasures from the past 
Which are ours, but ready to add to those treasures whatever of value the 
Present day offers. Our chief treasures are undoubtedly our philosophy, our 
tradition of the humanities and the liberal arts, the eternal truths of Christian 
Faith. But in our reaction against the fads of present-day education, we must 
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not lose sight of the fact that the modern educational movement has developed 
some techniques of great value and that modern psychology has made signi- 
ficant discoveries relative to the whole process of learning. To be bold in 
charting our course does not mean that we advance haphazardly along any 
path that seems to open before us, but rather that we make our plans on the 
basis of careful research and thoughtful analysis of the whole present-day 
educational field. To make good our opportunity requires that we develop and 
use every resource at our disposal. Our chief resource will always lie in the 
ability, the training and the dedication of our teachers. It is chiefly by the 
full use of their spirit of dedication and of self-sacrifice that Catholic education 
will-fulfill its commitments. 
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THE IN-SERVICE SISTER—OUR GREATEST RESOURCE 


MOTHER MARY PHILOTHEA, F.S.C.P., DEAN, 
COLLEGE OF SISTER FORMATION, SEATTLE UNIVERSITY, 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES 


And now we come to the end of four days of looking together at the shining 
dream of the Fathers of the Third Council of Baltimore which is our funda- 
mental commitment—every American Catholic student from the nursery school 
to the graduate school in a Catholic institution of undisputed excellence. We 
have admitted to one another that that to which we are committed is indeed a 
plan for the future—and that not even the road to the future is entirely visible. 
Even here at this convention, I am sure, the degrees of our courage have been 
various, and sometimes the dream of Baltimore has seemed rather a mirage, 
and the word “far-visioned” has tended to blur with “visionary,” and “difficult- 
to-achieve” has blended into “unrealistic” or “unattainable.” We all have these 
moments of doubt—even at conventions, and sometimes because of conventions 
—but the challenge, the order, the commitment of Baltimore stands, and I 
stand before you to speak for the committed ones—the religious and priests 
who have left father and mother and home and the names in which they were 
baptized to dedicate themselves to the love of God through the education of 
youth, the lay men and women who have turned their backs on greener pastures 
in public education to make their gift to the Catholic school. My thesis is that 
wonderful as are our resources in limestone and cinder block, in Summas and 
Catholic paperbacks, in patrology and superintendents’ bulletins, in an army 
of parents and children clamoring for admission into schools whose value we no 
longer need to sell—there is one resource which is the key to bringing the 
truth we have or could have to the students who ask for it from us—and that 
is the teacher. In the commitment itself of our Catholic teachers lies our 


greatest resource and the one without which all the others are deprived of their 
efficacy. 


There is no one here today who does not know this. And yet, if it be true 
that our army of four thousand brothers, eleven thousand priests and scho- 
lastics, thirty-five thousand lay teachers, and ninety-five thousand sisters is 
indeed our greatest resource in a system which must be true to its mandate to 
grow and to become better, then there are consequences of that truth which 
will bear re-examination. 


A resource of any kind is not just something which we honor or applaud. 
It is something we guard. If it is a living resource, we keep it alive, and we 
see that it grows. If we are good husbandmen, we know how much a living 


tesource can and should grow, and we do not rest until we have made this 
growth possible. 


“In-service growth”—that was one of the bits of pedagese at which we used 
to smile in the days when we could score cheap victories against the educa- 
tionists by poking fun at their jargon. We can still score such victories, of 
course, and the little phrase is perhaps still good for a smile—but there was, 
and is, and will be an idealism in it which we cannot afford to scorn if we are 
concerned with the development of our resources. What it has meant, all along, 
is that the minds of our teachers, if they are to stay alive, must be fed. It 
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means that in every class the teacher should be the chief learner, and that no 
teacher can communicate a love of learning if she is not learning herself. It 
means that our teachers should not be eroded as we have permitted our soil 
to become impoverished by planting the same crop year after year without 
ever putting anything back, until we have land that can be used for nothing. 
It means that we will never really think of having teachers who have “finished” 
their training. Such teachers would be “finished” in a less complimentary way. 


But whatever expression we use—“in-service growth,” “on-the-job develop- 
ment,” or the “continued cultivation of intellectual virtue”’—these things are 
more than pious ideals, and our verbal approval of them brings us a little 
nearer to a realization of our educational commitment. The in-service develop- 
ment of our teachers—sisters (and often I will talk about sisters because this 
is our most numerous group and the one which I have the honor to represent) 
brothers, teaching priests, lay men and lay women—is something which will 
cost. It will cost time; it will cost money; it will cost sincerity about the 
recently fashionable quest of intellectual excellence; it will cost planning; it 
will cost real interest in every level of education and the abandonment of the 
smug assumption that there is any grade in the school system where the 
cultivation of human intellects is a less-than-intellectual task. 


And finally it will cost the discarding of a position that seems implied in 
much of our stereophonic discussion—or shall I say dialogue—on current 
Catholic intellectualism or its lack; namely, that we will never get anywhere 
till we raise up a whole new and different generation of teachers and that there 
is nothing much to be hoped for from the teachers we now have. I would say 
that there is everything to be hoped for from ninety-five thousand sisters, 
eleven thousand priests, four thousand brothers, and thirty-five thousand dedi- 
cated lay teachers—and that we cannot afford to waste the potentialities of 
any one of them. In selecting a title for this paper—and I suppose this is 
true of many papers—the captions discarded were much more interesting than 
the dull one finally hit upon. And I was tempted to entitle this talk “Shall we 
write off the in-service teacher?” Are they already past the point for which 
we amortized them? Were they fully depreciated when they began? 

Important as it is to emphasize the preparation of our pre-service sisters— 
and I do not need to tell you the position or the plans of the Sister Formation 
Conferences in that regard—nothing we do for these future teachers can excuse 
us from one iota of concern for the much larger group of present teachers upon 
whom the reputation, the growth, perhaps even the survival of our system of 
schools and colleges surely depend. 


It is concern about those present teachers which we sometimes miss in the 
dialogue about Catholic excellence which has become so exciting. And we miss 
a concern for all the teachers—and concern for beginnings. Sometimes some of 
us read these learned and eloquent articles with a certain wonder about which 
country is being discussed, as Catholic education is analyzed without a single 
reference to 95,000 teaching sisters. Galileo gets into almost every discussion, 
our immigrant origins, the fact that the parents of our bishops didn’t go to 
college, the non-Catholic genesis of polio vaccines, the relativity theory, and 
atom bombs, but when ten thousand sisters say that they are twelve hours a 
week short for their class preparation, and that they need time to read, and 
that they would be ever so grateful for some good courses in philosophy, 
theology, and the social program of the popes—this makes no headlines. 

Now headlines are the last thing we, or any of the in-service teachers, want. 
But these teachers would be grateful for action, and the action would consist 
in giving them the time, the books, the new courses and the refresher courses, 
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and the opportunity for intellectual and professional exchange which will 
develop them and enable them to give their best to our schools. 


There is no quick easy way to provide these things. Surely there is no nostrum 
or gimmick which can be presented in a talk like this. Nevertheless, this talk 
will have fulfilled its purpose amply if only one small degree of conviction is 
added to the conviction that you already have that any undeveloped potential- 
ity in any one of our 147 thousand in-service teachers is a loss to the Church 
and to Catholic education which we cannot afford. How this realization will 
impinge upon each one here and what its action implications are must be 
determined by you. Everyone in administration—from an official of this great 
educational association to the lowliest teacher who has been assigned to look 
after another and younger teacher—must figure out what can be done, and 
must assign priorty to such devising. Some measures can be taken for groups. 
We can plan workshops or television courses or special institutes for groups, 
and they will benefit by them. But in the last analysis, an in-service program 
must be individually planned for individuals, and it must be planned, as the 
late Holy Father insisted, with largeness of heart. 


When we plan a fund-raising drive we call in high-priced public relations 
counsel to make the most exact kind of survey of potential donors—one by one. 
When we plan for the expansion of our buildings, we know what we want 
down to the last cubic foot of space and the last plastic doorknob, and we 
measure interest on the loan in minute fractions of one per cent. When we 
estimate future enrollment, we pore over statistics and get tangled up in prob- 
ability formulae. And yet all of these things are peripheral by comparison 
with the planning we need to do to give this fifth grade teacher the background 
in social philosophy and social science which she requires to teach current events 
with security, to give this high school teacher the refresher instruction in 
physics she needs to cope with students who are listening on their own to 
courses planned for her, to give that college professor the relief from dormitory 
duty or from switchboard duty thus providing time to finish a book or a piece of 
research. 


Many of the projects proposed at this convention will die a-borning if we 
do not do more to prepare our in-service teachers for them. Many important 
projects in Catholic education have foundered, in part, upon this rock. The 
Everett Sister Formation Curriculum finds the greatest obstacle to its imple- 
mentation not in theoretical objection but in a paucity of college teachers 
trained to teach it. If the present movement toward foreign language teaching 
in our elementary schools grows from a brush-fire novelty to a solid curricular 
improvement, as indeed it should be, and if we do not have to wait for a whole 
new generation of teachers to be trained before we give our children this 
instruction which we now agree they should have, it will be because we have 
solved the problem of rendering our in-service teachers able to handle a modern 
language in the way that is required. If our Catholic colleges are not to be 
left behind as the possibilities of the advanced placement program develop, it 
will be because the Catholic colleges and universities have achieved a massive 
breakthrough in enriching the background of the high school teachers who will 
be responsible for these classes. 


Many of you may know that the Sister Formation Conferences have con- 
centrated this last year on the problem of helping the in-service teacher. We 
have now completed four three-day conventions for higher superiors and other 
administrative personnel, and these meetings have been favored with the same 
generous sponsorship of our bishops, co-operation from speakers, and participa- 
tion of the higher superiors as meetings in the past. And yet we would all be 
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willing to admit, I think, that in twelve days of meetings we have merely 
scratched the surface under which we need to delve. 


On the part of the sisters—and here again I shall take the sisters as 
examples, or symbols, of all our dedicated Catholic teachers—there is a 
tremendous reservoir of good will. These are the women, for the most part, 
who have stepped aside to let their juniors go first in the new sister formation 
programs, and they are holding up the arms of their superiors in a generous 
willingness to sacrifice that younger sisters may have a spiritual and intel- 
lectual formation they did not have. These are the women who break their 
heads in the summer heat poring over their blue Benziger Summas and wres- 
tling with the pages to make them give up some of their knowledge of God and 
the things of God; these are the women who have been coming to our pro- 
grams these last few years, driving hundreds of miles before breakfast, some- 
times, to sit all day listening to lectures on how they can better carry out 
responsibilities for which we have not trained them too well. Every little thing 
which is done for them, they appreciate—and the humility and simplicity of 
their messages of gratitude, sometimes, is enough to make one weep. They 
ask very little and usually they do not ask at all unless you first ask them 
what it is that they need. 


But while they are asking for so little, the public school systems of the coun- 
try have erected most elaborate programs of in-service incentives. Professional 
growth is encouraged; it is measured in an intricate system of points and 
salary increments and travel or study allowances. This summer the federal 
government will enter on a new scale into the business of paying public school 
teachers to go back to school. And in higher education, too, the rewards for 
writing, study, and research are precise, and alluring, and effective. We are 
wondering how we can match all this in Catholic education, as the Holy Father, 
as on Third Council of Baltimore, as our own sense of the apostolate impel 
us to do. 


I do not think that it is a matter of summoning up devotion and dedication 
on our side to match salary and promotion incentives on the other. The devo- 
tion and dedication are already there. What we do need to put into the 
picture, however, is planning. In the Sister Formation Conferences we think 
that perhaps our in-service project can be characterized as being past its 
first milestone—and we are not there yet—when someone sympathetic, and 
responsible, and possessed of vision and imagination will have interviewed 
every single sister or teacher in our system to find out what are the lacunae 
in her preparation and to point out to her some directions in which her 
scholarship should and, within the bounds of feasibility, could grow. We 
shall have passed another milestone when every school office has a record, 
not only of the past academic preparation of each teacher, but of her little 
plan for the future, when every principal and school supervisor makes it her 
business to know about these plans and to give them priority among objectives 
to be attained, when the superintendent of schools knows about them, when 
this Association knows about them, and when we bend our combined efforts 
toward helping these individual teachers, as individuals, and as a first resource 
of the Church. 


I believe personally—and our meetings of this year would confirm my 
belief—that there are few of our in-service teachers who could not have their 
apostolic efficacy doubled by training and by helps which we could plan for 
them and which we could give to them without an expenditure that is beyond 
our mobilizable resources. Catholic education, essentially, is not school build- 
ings. It is what is directed by these teachers. Our worst shortages are not 
shortages of plant but of teachers—shortages of good teachers and of neW 
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teachers. But excellent teachers do not have to be new teachers. They can 
be made out of old teachers by giving them a chance. 


As I have suggested before, what is most important about the current 
fascinating Catholic intellectualism controversy is not where blame is to be 
affixed or even whether blame is to be affixed. What is important is where 
we go from here—and surely the answer is more than a pious affirmation of a 
dedication to truth or wisdom or speculation for speculation’s sake. It is more 
than writing and research by the scholars at the top—indispensable as this 
may be. 


The era ahead of us will be either one of mass culture or of a pandemic 
relapse into barbarism—and in an era of mass culture we want all of our 
teachers to be intellectuals. Bishop Wright recently called for all sister 
teachers to be intellectuals. When we ask for that we do not mean that they 
need to flourish diplomas in dead oriental languages. But they do need to 
cope with questioning youngsters who have read in the daily papers of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Professor O’Dea has defined intellectuals as “those men 
and women whose main interest is the advancement of knowledge, or the 
clarification of cultural issues and public problems.” I think that such advance- 
ment and clarification can occur on many levels, and that in some way or other 
every good teacher does it. Let us not underestimate the equipment a sixth 
grade teacher needs in order to advance the understanding of a child who wants 
to know whether we could shoot first in Berlin, or what we should think of 
Castro justice, or why Protestants are invited to an ecumenical council. We 
may wonder whether in our Catholic intellectual “subculture” there has not 
been too exclusive an emphasis upon the college and graduate schools as the 
only places where strict intellectual activity goes on. Without in any way 
derogating from our appreciation of what does go on there, or our vision 
of what could go on there, perhaps we could agree that a limitation of intel- 
lectualism to too small a group is itself not very intellectual or Catholic. 
It is gnostic. 

I hope that you will hear nothing negative in what I am saying, It is not 
a matter of “either-or,” but of “both-and.” We need more scholars at the 
graduate level. We need some Catholic institutes of advanced research. We 
need more women scholars to defend the position that, all other things being 
equal, significant research is better than its opposite. But we need also to 
remind ourselves that we shall have more and better learning at the top as 
we broaden our base—and that the base is important in its own right. 


No matter how many times we have looked at our dedicated Catholic 
teachers, then, to count them, to appreciate them, to thank them, and to pray 
God that we may have more of them, let us take another look at them and 
ask ourselves how can we develop them further, how can we help them to 
develop themselves further. 


If the mission of the Catholic school is to train the will as well as the 
mind in the manner inherent in the nature of those faculties and to enable 
the student to cultivate moral as well as intellectual virtue—as Archbishop 
Meyer proved so ably in our convention of 1957—then we introduce a whole 
new dimension into this discussion because the moral and spiritual values 
communicated to our pupils will surely not transcend those already realized 
by their teachers. And so the sacerdotal, religious, or lay spirituality of our 
teachers, as the source of their commitment and as a treasure upon which they 
must constantly draw in order to give to others, is itself a resource of our 
Catholic educational system, a resource about whose maintenance and cultiva- 
tion we cannot be indifferent. 
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Let us close this session then, not merely with a salute, but with a resolve 
about the teachers who are not here—the more than 130,000 teachers back 
home who are teaching their classes, or ironing albs, or cranking mineograph 
machines—who have ten, twenty, thirty, forty years of service to Catholic 
education yet before them, and who depend to some extent upon us for the 
degree in which that service will diffuse truth and extend the works of mercy 
of the Church in America. 
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MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, March 31, 1959, 2:30 P.M. 


The resignation of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley of Brighton, Mass., as 
President of the Major Seminary Department was announced as the session 
began. The new slate of officers to act for the duration of the convention con- 
sisted of: President, Rev. Emmet T. Gleeson, O. Carm., Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Can.; Vice President: Rev. John E. Murphy, Little Rock, Ark.; Secretary: Rev. 
Thomas Wm. Coyle, C.SS.R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S. J., of Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y., pre- 
sented the paper: “Parish Sociology: Vital Help toward Pastoral Preparation 
inthe Seminary.” In the course of the lively discussion which followed, Father 
Schuyler listed some books and magazines helpful for introducing priests and 
students to the field of parish sociology. The need for properly trained and 
qualified professors of sociology for the seminary (major and minor) program 
was underscored, so that these courses could be conducted on a college level. 
Much of the discussion centered around methods of making the parish census 
an effective means of parish-centered activity. Both the Legion of Mary and 
Christian Family Movements were cited as particularly effective aids in 
parochial work. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 1, 1959, 9:30 A.M. 


The paper “Integration of the Various Subjects in Theology’”—the combined 
efort of Rev. John J. Danagher, C.M., and Rev. Francis A. Gaydos, C.M., both 
of St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo.—stimulated probably the most ex- 
plosive discussion of the Department’s convention. Reactions were mixed. Many 
felt that there is no need for the drastic revision of the theology courses as pro- 
posed by Father Gaydos, that the integration suggested is more a material one 
than a formal one. Others felt that, while the suggestion has some merit in the 
ideal order, there are insurmountable difficulties in the practical order; e.g., 
each professor would have to be a specialist in Scripture, Church History, 
Patrology, ete. Others reported some success in at least minor attempts at in- 
tegration over the past few years; e.g., Ecclesiology combined with the Scrip- 
tural treatment of the Acts of the Apostles, and Grace combined with the 
Epistle to Romans. 


Two committees were named: 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE: Msgr. Lawrence Riley; Rev. Robert Stahl; 
and Rev. John Doherty. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Rev. Theodore Heck, 0O.S.B., St. Meinrad, 
Ind; Rev. Gilmore Guyot, C.M., Perryville, Missouri; and Rev. Leo Miller. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday, April 1, 1959, 2:00 P.M. 


Two papers were delivered in the afternoon session. Rev. Russell Davis of 
Boston, Mass., spoke on “Music in the Major Seminary,” and Rev. Gabriel 
Hafford of Milwaukee, Wis., spoke on “Practical Helps for Doubting Semi- 
narians.” Concerning music in the seminary, the discussion was mainly of the 
number of hours in the curriculum allotted to the music course, the balance 
between monophonic and polyphonic music in seminary singing, etc. Regarding 
Father Hafford’s paper, the scrupulous and indecisive students were discussed, 
and the method of helping them. Other points treated were the need of unified 
direction, reference of the emotionally disturbed student to a psychologist, the 
need of learning to live with the inevitable tensions of life, hobbies, and the 
evaluation of the modern seminarian. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, April 2, 1959, 9:30 A.M. 


The fourth session, a joint meeting with the Minor Seminary Department, 
began at 9:30 A.M. and was followed by a luncheon at the Ocean Room of the 
Hotel Claridge. At the morning session two papers were read and discussed: 
“Our Seminaries: Their Commitments and Resources,” by Rev. J. Cyril Duke- 
hart, S.S., Associate Secretary, Seminary Departments, N.C.E.A., Washington, 
D. C.; and “Training Our Future Preachers,” by Rev. Joseph M. Connors, 
S.V.D., President of The Catholic Homiletic Society, Techny, Ill. 


Father Joseph Connors, S.V.D., presented the paper: “Training our Future 
Preachers.” During the discussion he described briefly the composition and 
purpose of The Catholic Homiletic Society and referred to a bibliography pre- 
pared by it. Again the need for trained and qualified teachers was emphasized, 
and the question of examinations in speech theory discussed. Father Connors 
recommended small classes or groups as the only workable units in the train- 
ing of the proficient preacher and emphasized that all priests can be preachers 
of the Word of God, although relatively few might succeed as the “grand 
preachers.” Any program must be worked out according to the concrete needs 
of the individual seminary, but admission standards should be set regarding 
public speaking, just as they are set regarding philosophy or Latin. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Friday, April 8, 1959, 9:00 A.M. 
The Committee on Resolutions presented its report which was adopted as 


follows: 
RESOLUTIONS 


FIRST: That the Major Seminary Department of the NCEA humbly ap- 
preciates the Apostolic Blessing of His Holiness, Pope John XXIII, on the 
occasion of the Association’s first convention during his reign and pledges 
continued allegiance to Our Common Father and Pastor of Souls. 

SECOND: That the Department again assures its loyalty to the hierarchy 
of our country and beseeches the archbishops and bishops to grant their 
paternal guidance and support to the fulfillment of the seminary apostolate 
for the needs of the Church. 
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THIRD: That the Department is deeply indebted to His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Justin J. McCarthy, S.T.D., Bishop of Camden, for his gracious 
hospitality and the accommodations provided for the meeting within his 
diocese. 


FOURTH: That the Seminary Departments express their thanks to the 
Most Reverend Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., Bishop of Bridgeport, and President 
General of the Association, on the occasion of his address at the joint meeting 
with the Minor Seminary Department on the necessity of continued study 
and reading on the part of the priest and the seminarian. 


FIFTH: That the Department takes this opportunity to express its con- 
dolence over the loss through death during the past year of a member who 
served the Department almost from its inception as a counselor and officer and 
whose spirit has helped to mold the Seminary Department; namely, the Very 
Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. 


SIXTH: That the Department expresses its appreciation for the provocative 
papers and discussions bearing on parish sociology, integration of subjects in 
theology, sacred music, counseling doubting seminarians, commitments and 
resources of our seminaries, training for preaching, and the responsibility of 
the seminary in furthering the learning of the future priest. 

The Nominations Committee presented a list of officers which was adopted 
as follows: 

President: Rev. Emmet T. Gleeson, O.Carm. 
Vice President: Rev. John E. Murphy 
Secretary: Rev. Thomas W. Coyle, C.SS.R. 
Vice President General: Rt. Rev. Frank W. Schneider 
General Executive Board: 
Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M. 
Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S. 


THOMAS W. COYLE, C.SS.R. 
Secretary 








PAPERS 


PARISH SOCIOLOGY: VITAL HELP TOWARD PASTORAL 
PREPARATION IN THE SEMINARY 


REV. JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J.. PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
LOYOLA SEMINARY, SHRUB OAK, NEW YORK 


As I had the pleasant opportunity of doing last year, I should first like to 
thank your Department for the invitation to address you. You might remember 
that last year, for the first time, we established a liaison between your Depart- 
ment and the American Catholic Sociological Society’s Committee on Teaching 
Social Science in the Seminaries. Our intention this year, thanks to your 
chairman’s renewed invitation to our committee, was to have a member of our 
committee other than myself present a paper on developments in the matter 
of the post-ordination year of pastoral preparation required of religious insti- 
tutes by the Apostolic Constitution of May 31, 1956, Sedes Sapientiae. Actually 
a great deal of work has already been spent on that project by Father Francis 
Sullivan, C.PP.S., and he gave our committee a report on its last Christmas. 
However, both Father Sullivan and your chairman preferred to let develop- 
ments mature for another year before reporting to you on them. Hence the 
unusual privilege, which is mine, of being asked to address you for a second 
consecutive year. 


Perhaps some of you present remember from last year that, after recog- 
nizing the problem of the already overcrowded seminary curricula, we reviewed 
papal directives from Leo XIII to Pius XII on giving our priests-to-be prepa- 
ration for the social apostolate. After noting that there was a record of 
compliance and non-compliance with those directives, for whatever reasons, we 
spent some time developing the thesis that there are three grounds on which 
are based the need and demand for social studies in the seminary. These 
grounds were summarized as: 

1. The humanistic formation of the young priest-to-be as an intelligent 
human being; 
2. The direct pertinence thereof to his effective pastoral work; and 


8. The prevalence of social problems whose moral effect on the faithful 
offers a serious challenge to priestly concern. 


For those who were not with us last year and who are interested, the above 
is treated in the NCEA Bulletin for last year under the heading “The Need 
for and Content of Sociological Study in the Seminary.” 


Along with suggesting the specific contents of such a single crowded course 
in the seminary, we offered the following definition of sociology: “A scientific 
discipline which studies man precisely in his social relationships, their form 
and content, their origins, causes and effects, the processes involved in their 
strengthening or dissolution, the consistent and varying elements in their 
structure and functioning, whether they exist between man and man, man and 
group, or group and group.” We went on to say that: “Since human life is 
social, experienced in a context of socially established norms, educed values 
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and induced pressures, then knowledge of society is necessary for understand- 
ing human life.” 


Now, if we may paraphrase this last statement, the point of our paper is 
this: since Catholic life goes on in the society known as the parish, experienced 
in a context of socially established norms, educed values and induced pressures, 
then knowledge of that parish society is necessary for understanding the lives 
of our flocks. There is a new division of sociology called parish sociology 
which aims at that knowledge. 


Let me interpose here that what I envision in this course on parish sociology 
may be presented to the seminarian in any one or more of several ways: as a 
separate course added on to the course in general social study described last 
year, which would be ideal; or perhaps included in that course; or somehow 
included in the post-ordination year of pastoral preparation; or included in 
whatever courses of pastoral training which would be given; or offered as a 
seminar or extra-curricular in a study club; or any other way. We are more 
concerned about the seminarians being exposed to the ideas studied in parish 
sociology than about their getting them in any particular way. 


Let me recall just two further thoughts from last year’s discussion. I 
should first like to cite again the remarks of our late Holy Father: “If statis- 
tics are used especially in the study of material development in the social, 
economic, and moral life of a nation, they can be used likewise in the study of 
the religious situation. .. .” And, having demanded that pastors diligently and 
accurately learn the facts of religious practice, he said: “Having determined 
the statistics, it is necessary to study their significance in order to understand 
the causes of some defections or returns, Merely to discover an evil is not 
enough for the diagnosis, without which one cannot speak of a right prognosis, 
and even less of adequate treatment.” 


In view of these remarks we can see the inadequacy of the approach of the 
albeit passionately well-meaning newly-ordained priest who ambitions simply 
to be the finest priest his future parish has ever seen: its best preacher, best 
confessor, kindliest counselor, and so on. Rather there is need for a profes- 
sional ability to analyze and understand the constitutive elements of a parish: 
its people, its resources, its attitudes, its customs, its institutions, its values, 
its needs. I say this not against the background of the annual status ani- 
marum reports, but of the conceptualization of what the parish, the “Church in 
miniature” to use Cardinal Cushing’s expression, is in the ideal and the prac- 
tical orders. I can think of nothing better aimed at developing this profes- 
sional ability than parish sociology. 

Qur purpose from now on in this paper is to explicitate the need for and 
the content of such a course, or its equivalent, in the seminary. The need 
should not be difficult to grasp. Except in mission lands it is in the canonical 
parish in which Christ and His Church are present to the world. That is why 
the late Cardinal Suhard called the parish “the best site for the apostolate.” 
Yet it was the same Cardinal Suhard’s beloved France which gave birth to 
the spate of studies in the last decade and a half which showed how weak is 
Catholic life, and therefore Catholic parish life, in already Christianized coun- 
tries. Europe has just about fifty per cent of all the world’s Catholics; Latin 
American another thirty-three per cent. Putting together all the studies on 
religious practice in those lands embracing five-sixths of the world’s Catholics, 
We cannot avoid the somber and sobering realization that no more than twenty- 
five per cent of them at the very most perform even the minimal obligations of 
weekly Mass and Paschal Communion. There is no reference whatever here 
'o the fullness of the Catholic life—all the commandments and virtues, the 
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full vigor of Christian sacraments, spirituality and communion—but rather 
merely to those minima. Prescinding from causes, which are many, and 
prescinding from the small but expanding band of zealous priests and laymen 
who are working so heroically to win back lost territory, we have to recognize 
that the parishes which exist to serve those 400,000,000 Catholics and their 
neighbors have not been completely successful. 


Our American situation is far better, of course. The inspiring dedication 
of countless priests, brothers, sisters, and laity has nurtured a rich harvest, 
Each year the Official Catholic Directory compilation of Catholic statistics 
causes us to glow with gratitude and pride in the growth of the Church in 
America. Yet the situation is not so completely comforting. We now have 
about 37,000,000 Catholics reported by their pastors, which is slightly more 
than twenty per cent of the nation’s total population. Yet over the last twenty 
years more than twenty-five per cent of all babies born in the United States 
have been baptized as Catholics. No one knows whether this discrepancy 
derives from a comparative Catholic birth rate much higher than suspected, 
or from a Catholic population that is much higher than suspected. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Census Bureau estimated the Catholic population some years 
ago at 44,000,000—exclusive, of course, of those no longer professing the faith. 
Putting what meager information we have together, we can conclude with some 
confidence that there are over 50,000,000 born Catholics in the United States. 
The point is that the missing millions are somewhere among our 16,000 
parishes, 


With about 50,000 priests in the country—only about 30,000 of them being 
diocesan priests—we can say that there is one priest for every 700 known 
Catholics, every 1000 Catholics known or unknown, and every 3600 Americans. 
Again I emphasize that all these people—known Catholics of varying degrees 
of Catholic life, unknown and non-practicing Catholics, and non-Catholics— 
are in parishes; they all come under the pastoral care, as canon law makes 
clear and as Pius XII emphasized to the clergy of Rome. Without going into 
the great numbers of our youngsters on all levels who either cannot or simply 
do not get a Catholic education, or the great numbers of our adults who, despite 
varying degrees of devotion, are religious illiterates, or great areas of social 
and public life in which Catholic influence is minimal, I think the need for 
studying the parish’s functions, objectives, problems and resources should be 
clear. 


Before going into the content of a course on parish sociology I should like 
to record one premise with a corollary or two. The pastor is no mere profes 
sional: someone who renders a service for a fee, an operator of an enterprise 
—whether as captain of the business, or in earlier days as an ordained altar 
boy with the duty of performing certain formalized, routine functions. Rather 
as a member of Christ’s priesthood he is committed to the priestly functions 
of sanctifying, teaching and governing with Christ’s own objectives, pal 
ticularly within his parish, of reconciling all things to the Father, of building 
that oneness among all his flock for which Christ prayed and died. This it 
turn leads to the affirmation of a parish as a community, a social organization 
of whatever degree of union, rather than a mere religious service station 
analogous to the neighborhood gas station. 


Thus these questions arise to be faced in parish sociology and answered 4 
well as possible by the future pastoral priest: what is a parish supposed # 
be, in other words, what is the conceptualization of the ideal parish? How 
does one assess the degree of realization of that ideal by a particular existing 
parish? How does one plan to guide a parish toward a closer approximatim 
of that ideal? 
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All social organizations, whether a family, a government, a school, an ath- 
letic club, or even a supermarket, are effective only if they have a correct 
knowledge of the facts of their situation, and if they adopt a policy in ac- 
cordance with both the facts and their major exceptions. The Catholic parish 
is no exception, for all its obvious supernatural interest and dependence on 
divine grace. For the most part, by divine dispensation, the Catholic parish 
uses human personnel and human means to effect the reception of the sacra- 
ments and the formation of Christian characters. The parish operates in one 
of many widely differing social millieux, serving people who are of different 
backgrounds, capabilities, interests, and temperaments. 


Like other social organizations of political, economic, domestic, or educa- 
tional origins, the religious social organization can be studied scientifically. 
Sociology, the science that studies social organizations, seeks a knowledge as 
accurate as possible of the various social groups. It asks about origins and 
objectives, the activities, methods and memberships, the sources of strength 
and weakness, the degree of conformity between policy, proficiency, and pur- 
poses. Depending upon the type of group studied, there are subbranches; 
eg., political, economic, and educational sociology, etc. Thus, a part of reli- 
gious sociology is parish sociology—the application of sociological principles 
and methods to a study of a religious social group or parish. 


Church law (Canon 216) specifies that the parish has these four character- 
istics: territory, which is a distinct part of the diocese; its own Church, the 
visible center of parochial unity, the place for the people to join in divine 
worship, the house of God and God’s people; its own people, including every- 
one in the parish who has not been exempted from the pastor’s care (Canon 
464); and its own assigned pastor, who receives his appointment from, and is 
subordinate to, the bishop of the diocese. These criteria have to be observed; 


otherwise there is no parish. Conversely, with these criteria present, the parish 
and at least some organization, based on the co-ordination of those elements, 
is in existence. 


Going beyond the merely juridical, we recall Archbishop Cushing’s often 
quoted designation: “The Catholic parish, with its pastor and priests, its 
altar and confessionals, its pulpit and its schools, its good works, its sinners 
and saints—the Catholic parish so constituted is a microcosm; it is the whole 
Church in miniature; and through the parish Christ does for a limited group 
what He founded the Universal Church to do for all the world.” Archbishop 
Montini, while Papal Pro-Secretary of State, wrote: 


Just what is the parish? It is the smallest part of the one and universal 
flock entrusted to Peter by the Lord, under the authority of a responsible 
priest, who has received from his bishop the care of souls; it is, in the 
Church of Jesus Christ, the primary community of Christian life, a com- 
munity of such human size that the shepherd can know his sheep, and the 
sheep their shepherd. A delimited territory usually traces its contours 
within the heart of the diocese, and so the parish is bound to an area, 
intimately linked with local traditions and definite points of view. In the 
heart of this area, surmounted by its belfry, stands the parish church— 
with its baptistry, its confessional, its altar, and its tabernacle; the church, 
symbol of unity, center of the community life. 

It’s important to keep this in mind, that the parish is above all the 
hearth of religious life and of missionary expansion. . . . Now it is pre- 
cisely such a parish, a really living and active cell of the Body of Christ, 
which is called by its very fidelity to its proper religious mission, to play 
a role of first rank in the regeneration of modern society. 
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The aim of the Church in the whole world, of the parish in its own territory, 
is to spread and safeguard Christ’s religion—its creed, code, cult, and com- 
munion. This must be, by definition, its primary value—that toward which 
Church and parish must direct all its interaction, its functioning structure of 
relationships, roles, statuses, norms, and intermediate ends. It must adopt 
those measures calculated to help in the sanctification of its individual mem- 
bers and to influence social institutions in such a way that they will at least 
not be detrimental to the Christian living of its members. 


Can we perhaps specify a working definition of the ideal parish less juridi- 
cal than that derived from Canon Law as cited above, and perhaps more 
academically and administratively manageable than the truly beautiful con- 
ceptualizations of Cardinals Cushing and Montini? The first step is to see the 
parish as a social organization, much as the politician sees his ward or assem- 
bly district, a salesman his territory, an industrial captain his enterprise, or 
a father his family. 


In appraising any social organization, we pay particular attention to its 
constitutive elements. What are these elements in the parish? Any social 
system operates in a certain place or physical environment. It consists of 
people, of presumably varying characteristics, related to each other, and acting 
and interacting with each other to achieve one or more common purposes. A 
certain pattern of mutually complementary roles, statuses, and socially sanc- 
tioned ways of doing things is implied. These are the society’s norms or rules. 
The purposes toward which the social organization, its relationships and inter- 
action are directed reflect the basic values, the very raison d’étre of the organi- 
zation. Parish sociology directs its attention to the whole end each of the 
parts of this parish social system. 


The facts of each of these elements must be considered, and the degree in 
which they fit together and achieve the over-all objectives of the society. Let 
us take an example. The clerks at a government bureau might be “chummy” 
pals who enjoy each other’s company at lunch and at coffee break but, if their 
relationship does not contribute to the effectiveness of the office, it can hardly 
be counted as an asset to the bureau. Similarly, suppose a parish has a St. 
Vincent de Paul society of ten members who are desirous of growing in per- 
sonal holiness and contributing to parish life through helping the poor, but 
they spend their monthly meetings, month after month, discussing the same 
four cases of poverty and nothing else. Then one might question how much 
their collective man power and good will are actually contributing to the 
parish. The part must contribute to the whole. How often does this happen’ 
When it does, how can it be improved? 


As far as I know there is no adequate definition of an ideal parish. Yet it 
would seem obvious that the priest-to-be should have one in mind before he 
begins his lifework. The one I propose derives from these sources: the juridi- 
cal substantials listed by Canon Law; the statement of Pius XII that the 
goal of all parish life is that all come to know Christ, to love and to serve Him 
—all else being of value only insofar as it furthers this goal; the ideas of the 
two Cardinals’ statements cited previously; and the constitutive elements of 
any social system as I listed them: namely, place, people, relationships, intel- 
action, statuses, roles, accustomed institutions, objectives and values. 


Thus the ideal parish, in its most complete sense, is a functioning social 
system: 
1. Of such size and physical equipment; 


2. Such numerical proportion among priests, staff, lay leaders and other 
members; 
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8. Such a network of co-operating and mutually appreciated relationships 
and societies; 


4, So consciously possessed in its members of the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine and mora; 


5. So dedicated to the achievement of communal and personal holiness 
through the use of the Mass and the sacraments and the pursuit of 
the two great laws of divine and fraternal love; 


6. So constant in its maintenance of the primacy of its spiritual values 
and apostolic commission over co-ordinated subsidiary temporal values; 


7. So welded by the communal concern of its members 


That there exists the practical and exploited opportunity for the 
spiritual and derivatively temporal richness of the faith to be 
brought to its every actual and potential member and to every 
institution of its coextensive civic community. 


Admittedly this definition is rather cumbersome, But it has the advantage 
of including all those constitutive elements which should be analyzed in parish 
study. It is precisely those elements which the future pastor or pastoral assist- 
ant should understand. Important as the knowledge of dogmatic and moral 
theology obviously is, it offers no guarantee of pastoral competence in achiev- 
ing the aims of the parish community. Let us see a few of the relevancies of 
some of those elements. 


For example, with regard to place, do parish boundaries make sense? Many 
do, many do not. Many rural parish boundaries, planned in a city chancery, 
do not; many city parish boundaries, planned with a view to income, per- 
sonalities, or mere numbers, do not. What criteria should future pastors, 
including future chancery officials, have in mind when they think about parish 
boundaries? Is the physical plant adequate? What is being done about the 
large percentage of Catholic school children who cannot be accommodated in 
a Catholic school? Do priests and laity really know each other? Could the 
parish staff be enlarged by having the laity assume, with or without pay, some 
of the less priestly functions of the clergy? Do parishioners know each other? 
Do they have a mature understanding of their faith, not just a recollection of 
catechism answers remembered from grammar school? Few parishes would 
score a Satisfactory mark on that question. Are Sunday sermons pertinent to 
the needs and interests of parishioners? 


Are the parish’s social and business enterprises, financing, and building ade- 
quate? Are they perhaps more successful than the parish’s spiritual enter- 
prises? What non-monetary contribution can the laity make to the parish? 
Can they participate in the parish’s apostolate? Do the clergy follow the Holy 
Father’s urging to accept the laity and to direct the lay apostolate? 


How much true fraternal Christian love is evident in the parish toward 
fellow Catholics and non-Catholic members? Remember all persons living 
within the parish are considered by the Church to be part of the parish and 
the object of its apostolic concern. Does the parish school contribute to parish 
loyalty beyond the rallying around the old school team and banner? 


Some of these questions imply an idealism, for we are considering an ideal 
parish as a norm for appraisal. But we cannot aim for, much less achieve, 
ideals unless we have them. With some sort of mature vision of the ideals, 
the priest-to-be can be helped to see that working toward them involves these 
steps: first, finding out the facts to assess the difference between the ideal and 
the existing situation—as the late Pius XII so strongly urged; second, estimat- 
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ing the resources at the disposal of the parish—mostly the actual or potential 
virtues of the parishioners upon which the lay apostolate must be built; 
third, conceiving a plan for using those resources; and fourth, developing 
techniques for carrying them out. Of these steps only the last is rather beyond 
the scope of the seminary. All the others can be fruitfully studied in such a 
course as parish sociology. 


As an example, let us take the first step—getting the facts. I suppose most 
parishes have some sort of census file. I am also convinced that most census 
files are of relatively little worth. I have in mind the parish which generously 
supplied Irish dancing one summer for its people, sixty per cent of whom 
turned out to be Italian; or the parish priest who took with him from the 
seminary the notion that his audience would have the mental capacity of the 
thirteen-year-old, and preached that way till he found out that thirty per cent 
of his adults were college-trained; or the parish interested in the whereabouts 
of its teen-agers and parents of teen-agers having to sort through some 7500 
cards at the cost of many hours of work; or the parish wanting to know all its 
teachers, or doctors, or union members, and not knowing how to find out. Here 
I’m leading up to the consideration of a worthwhile census, one that provides 
a parish not merely with an immobile alphabetical listing of its families, but 
one which is numerically complete, informationally extensive, and administra- 
tively maneuverable. 


I do not wish to take your time here to go into the techniques of preparing, 
executing, and utilizing a helpful census. You might be interested in seeing a 
treatment of that in the Catholic Management Journal for Spring 1958. I do 
wish to urge that a priest-to-be should have as part of his intellectual equip- 
ment an understanding of modern census techniques and riches; for example: 


A veteran curate of a northern parish in a northeastern metropolis 
wanted to know the number and identity of parish teen-agers enrolled in 
public schools in order to bring his released time religious instruction 
program up-to-date. Within 15 minutes, he sorted through 8500 parish 
census cards, separated the 140 prospective students, and was in business. 
Furthermore, he knew each student’s grade, age, nationality and family 
background, religious practice, and whether he attended a Catholic grade 
school. To find this information, the curate used the McBee Keysort 
research cards (a kind of “poor man’s IBM” system) which contained 
some 100-odd coded items of information on each parishioner. 

It is really possible for adequate, maneuverable census cards to contain all 
the information needed by a pastor to really know his people: personal identi- 
fication and address, age, sex, national origin, race, marital status, position 
of family, level of schooling (whether Catholic or not), general economic con- 
dition (if possible), kind of occupation, kind of housing, number of children 
in family and in parents’ family, whether born Catholic or convert, religion of 
parents, kind and length of marriage, religious observance and reception of 
the sacraments, participation in parish activities, and so on. 


The possibilities are almost limitless for collective information which can 
be recorded on the cards, sorted and assessed for the use of the pastor. For 
example, he may want to compare his parishioners of Catholic and non- 
Catholic schooling, or college and high school educated, or more or less wealthy, 
with regard to participation in parish affairs or reception of the sacraments. 
In a few minutes he could find out the number of teachers, craftsmen, typists, 
or lawyers in his parish. He may want to know the number of children coming 
of school age next year or thereafter, or how weli his converts are standing 
up in the faith, or what the background and situation might be of his invalidly 
married parishioners, or how many mixed marriages there are. In a previous 
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paragraph, we noted how one curate sorted out his released time students in 
less than 15 minutes. 


The correlation of these types of information with the degree of religious 
practice and/or parish participation is more than mere information; above all 
it is the base of pastoral and apostolic policy. Obviously, too, this information 
cannot be gathered from the ordinary type of census card except at the cost 
of prohibitive time and clerical work. Today’s priests do not have that kind 
of time at their disposal. Thus we see the value of using maneuverable 
research cards for the parish census. 


In recent decades we come to realize more and more the need for the group 
rather than the merely individual apostolate. To know his flock then, the 
pastor has to know uniformities; i.e., groups of people with similar charac- 
teristics, for whom at least general apostolic policy can be formulated. For 
example: What about the unemployed? The lonely aged? What of the num- 
ber of single persons of marriageable age who might benefit from a parish 
club to help them find suitable Catholic marriage partners? What of the 
college graduates who do or do not contribute to the parish’s intellectual and 
spiritual vitality? What of the invalidly married whose marriages might be 
helped? Or those who have not yet been confirmed? 


What of the engineers and craftsmen who might give advice and help on 
parish building and maintenance problems? What of the lawyers who might 
aid in pertinent aspects of local politics; e.g., the widespread contentions con- 
cerning the observance of Christmas in the public schools? What of the doc- 
tors, who together might through some kind of parish co-operative ease the 
financial burden of young couples as they found families? 


Notice that the interest here is in finding groups with which to work, the 
groups with similar interests, needs, and capabilities. Through them parish 
policy can be organized in the way required by the apostolate in a society of 
mass population. This is what Pope Pius XI meant when he said that “The 
individual apostolate is no longer (if it ever was) adequate.” 

This leads us to a consideration of our next step, an appraisal of the parish 
resources. Pastoral management must utilize all the parish’s resources to 
achieve this objective. A major resource is the parish laity. As we know, the 
word “laity” has a very religious connotation, deriving from the Greek laos, 
meaning a holy people concerned with the work of God. True, the hierarchy 
has the mandate to teach, rule, govern, and pastor the flock in matters of 
faith and morals. However, the whole Church is Christ’s Mystical Body and, 
therefore, the whole Church is called by Peter a royal race and a priestly 
people, The whole Church, therefore, shares the mission of Christ to bring life 
to the world that it might possess that life more abundantly and thus be 
restored to the Father. 


The world consists of human society and its institutions, whether world-wide 
or in the local parish neighborhood. These institutions are society’s ways of 
satisfying certain universal human needs. There are six basic kinds of socie- 
ties. The political institutions provide for social order; the economic for 
temporal needs; the domestic for the procreation and education of chil- 
dren; the educational for passing on the cultural heritage; the religious for 
xpressing man’s relationship with God and confirming his personal and social 
values; and the recreational for relieving tension and contributing to personal 
and social harmony. These six major institutions are universal in human 
society, though their forms have almost limitless variation. Always the key 
question must be whether the particular form of these institutions in our 
Parish or neighborhood is in conformity with Christian living. 
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If they are in conformity, fine; we will strive to maintain and develop then, 
If they are not, it is the task of the Christian community to reform ani 
sanctify them; for example, corrupt ward politics violate the Christian code 
and have a deleterious effect upon Christian living in the same way as national 
or international totalitarianism. The same is true for other institutions: dis. 
proportionate availability of economic goods, accepted patterns of sexual and 
marital misbehavior, apathy in religious observance, amoral or immoral edt- 
cational procedures and pedagogy in our classrooms, and perverted or stupefy- 
ing forms of recreation—all are institutionalized forms of social and personal 
behavior from which the Christian community must first protect itself, and 
second, reform. Such duties are in the largest measure the function of the lay 
apostolate. It is the work of God’s people in a world, desperately weary, need- 
ing sanctification and salvation. 


The point here, once again, is that the seminarian can well use some orienta- 
tion in these matters having to do with leadership and the use of the parish's 
resources in the attainment of the parish’s basic objectives. Obviously this 
threefold knowledge—of the ideal, of the existent facts, and of the potentialffi 
resources—must be considered a pastoral sine qua non. Just as any cadet is 
given academic training in the knowledge pertinent to his profession, so the 
seminarian needs academic training pertinent to the pastorate. This is only 
another way of recalling Pius XI’s demand that seminarians receive serious 
training in the social problems of their day. 


I had thought to develop one further point as an obvious area of study in 
very practical parish sociology, as well as in some of its theoretical dimensions. 
I refer to the place of parish societies in the parish. However, that too has 
been treated in the Catholic Management Journal in its Summer 1958 issue 
under the title of “More Mileage from Parish Societies.” I should merely like Mili 
to suggest that some solid study, with potentially valuable consequences, can be 
devoted to the proposition that our parish societies can well afford some cor- 
trolled decentralization. 

Again, Reverend Fathers, I should like to thank you for the opportunity of 
expressing our suggestions for contributing to the maturity and future compe 
tence of seminarians. Although there are some thinkers in our day who have 
reservations about even the ability of the parish to be effective in modem 
society, it is difficult to conceive of the Church’s mission without the parish. A 
course in parish study would seem to be rather an essential in the training of 
a parish priest. 





TOWARD AN IMPROVED THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 
(Summary) 


REV. FRANCIS A. GAYDOS, C.M., DEAN, SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 
ST. THOMAS SEMINARY, DENVER, COLORADO 


Although the problem of readjusting the major seminary theological cur- 
.Mriculum is a difficult one, it cannot be ignored if the present curriculum is 
usatisfactory. At least this much can be done at the present time: an ideal 

curriculum can be envisioned that will set the goal toward which the major 
"Bseminary and its professors aim. 


There have been many criticisms hurled at the prevailing instruction given 
inthe major seminary. At present neither dogmatic nor moral theology are 
being taught as the sciences they are. Neglect and misuse of the Scriptures 
and the Fathers is one charge. Ignorance of current trends in Protestant 
theology is another. Generally, the complaints can be summed up as decrying a 
lack of depth in the teaching of theology, which results in an empty, legalistic 
formalism that has too little effect on the life of the seminarian and his sub- 
sequent priestly work. 


It is suggested here that, although zealous and intelligent instructors cun 
do much to make these accusations false, one cause of the difficulty is the 
very curriculum itself. Dogma, moral, ascetics, scripture, history, canon law, 
liturgy, and patrology are all parts of the curriculum. Yet these cannot be 
separated fields. The inter-relationship of subject matter is best seen from 
‘ithe viewpoint of the dogma professor. It is impossible for him to teach a 
thorough and scientific course without a deep scriptural and historical back- 
ground. Moveover, it is his teaching that must give life to the liturgy and to 
Christian ascetics. Yet to expect a dogma professor to be thus thoroughly 
grounded for the teaching of three or four tracts is unrealistic. 


It is therefore suggested that, instead of the usual division into the major 

areas of dogma, moral, history, scripture and canon law, there be an arrange- 
ment of the content into four fields: (1) De Ecclesia; (2) De Deo Uno, Trino, 
narnato et Redemptore; (3) De Gratia, Virtutibus et Praeceptis; and (4) 
De Sacramentis. In one unified course there will be all considerations: dogma- 
i, moral, scripture, etc. The student will thus receive a unified presentation 
of the subject and the professor will have his burden lightened in that he is 
i be an expert in only one specific field. Scripture, history and dogma on 
tery topic will be a unified whole, as they necessarily must be if theology 
‘tobe a science. In such an arrangement grace is not separated from virtue, 
hor virtue from sin. 


There are difficulties involving qualified professors and adequate textbooks 

int, if the goal is a good one, it is worth striving for; and the consciousness 
if the goal of good instruction should be of immediate benefit to all major 
mnary professors, 





MUSIC IN THE MAJOR SEMINARY 
(Summary) 


REV. RUSSELL H. DAVIS, ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


History has played a major part in the formation of modern Church music 
legislation. Early Church music in the Christian Church has run a parallel 
course with the development of the liturgy. The gradual growth of external 
forms of the liturgy produced an ever-increasing demand for the musical 
element. During the centuries, degeneration of Church music made it 
necessary that a reform take place. In our own day we have had brought to 
our attention, through the instructions from the Holy See, advice and rules 
which are to be followed by all individuals who are in any way associated 
with Church music. 

Modern Church music legislation has a very important application to 
professors and to students who are in seminaries. This legislation is carried 
out in a very perfect way at St. John’s Seminary, the archdiocesan seminary 
at Boston. In the three seminary chapels, services of the liturgical year are 
carried out from September until June. In the two years of philosophy, each 
student has one hour of music a week. There are two rehearsals each week 
for the schola and one general rehearsal each week for the entire community. 
In the Theology Department, there are two rehearsals each week for the schola 
and one general rehearsal each week for the community. The first theologians 
have one hour a week in music and the third theologians have a semester in 
chants at the altar. 

One last point to be mentioned are the many difficulties that arise in the 
Music Department. These would include the problem of the student organist, 
repertoire, and the attitude toward complete participation by the community. 





PRACTICAL HELPS FOR DOUBTING SEMINARIANS 


REV. GABRIEL WARD HAFFORD, SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR, 
ST. FRANCIS SEMINARY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


At the outset truth forces me to state, that, if this paper turns out to be 
practical, it will prove the point that the Holy Spirit has not forsaken the 
Church. The only claim to practicality may be that the subject matter will not 
be treated from the speculative side. The proffered help has in reality been 
offered doubting seminarians at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee. 


Perhaps a paper such as this is given at conventions to assure members 
of the Major Seminary Department that seminaries do have spiritual directors. 
This fact could be lost sight of because professors of theology could become so 
engrossed in their respective courses as to forget that the strange fellow who 
eats at the common board actually is on the faculty. This is true even though 
he is unqualified to enter into confusing discussions of speculative theology 
and has seen Europe only on a guided tour. 


It is not strange that students for the priesthood have doubts. It would be 
quite unusual if at some time during his years of preparation a young man 
did not have a doubt or two. It is scarcely necessary to add that these doubts 
come in various sizes, shapes, and forms. Doubts that have not as yet arisen in 
the minds of men from the time of Adam are apt to show their ectoplasmic 
presence in your senior deacon the night you arrive home from this convention. 


Ithink it was the often quoted Yankee philosopher, Stengel, who said, “Dubito 
ergo Sem,” or “Sem ergo dubium,” or words to that effect. 


A seminary is not a machine into which you can pour young men and get 
out young priests. During the years of study there must be a certain amount 
of change that takes place in the mind of the young man. Many times with 
this change come a few signs of doubt. In this paper we are not considering 
problems that are clear-cut signs that a young man does not have a vocation, 
that he is wasting his time in the seminary. If the problem be one of impedi- 
ment or the like, the young man should present that to the supreme court, 
the rector’s office. 


Nor are we going to bother you with a detailed account of the various signs 
that the authors say are the essential trademarks of a vocation. We pre- 
suppose good health, for instance, with concomitant proper emotional balance. 
Yet with training comes a bit of straining. It is through this process of 
straining that the doubts, anxieties, timidity, hesitancy, and reluctance show 
up. We have to remember that even the Blessed Virgin was hesitant at the 
time of the Annunciation. 


A seminarian is the composite of a lot of influences. His lack of emotional 
stability arises from something he hears in class or in sermons, or from 
something he reads or meditates on during the budding moments of the day. 
He grows disturbed by the garbled reports that come from the front lines 
of parish activity, given by one of hig friends—a visiting veteran of three 
months in the priesthood. Or he may become momentarily crushed by the 
teport that one of his friends in the priesthood is absent from his post because 
of what the laity is told is sickness. 
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It would be greatly helpful to the institution if seminary professors taught 
their subject matter and refrained from side remarks about what the priest- 
hood of tomorrow needs today, which usually winds up as a condemnation of 
most of the men in the class because they failed to notice the fine print in a 
footnote. A sensitive seminarian, who at the moment is not strong with the 
strength of fortitude, may consider this professorial outburst as an invitation 
to oblivion. 


Sermons preached by faculty members offer challenges that at least one 
member of the student body is apt to interpret as future matter for definition 
by the council that Pope John is formulating, and the unwary student begins 
to wonder if his own father can find a place for him in his business. Seminary 
libraries have dedicated librarians but, even at that, an unsuspecting student 
can obtain a book that is written for contemplatives solely, and he reads page 
after page condemning him to the Valhalla of vanished vocations. 


The visiting levite would better occupy his time seeking happy sites for 
future encampments for his Camp-Fire girls rather than wending his way 
back to his alma mater to impress the undergraduates. Only He who says 
that we shall have to give account for every idle word knows how much harm 
is done to the unformed minds of seminarians by such visits. The defection, 
real or fancied, of one of the seminarian’s priest friends is more than enough 
to send him scurrying with dragging feet to his spiritual director. All in all 
“Seminarian Sam,” like the rock-bound coast of Maine, knows all too well the 
ebb and tide of the waves that wash him or leave him high and dry. 


When a young man presents himself at the director’s door, he should be 
treated with kindness and old-fashioned piety, which has something to do with 
the ancient Roman household virtue, joining father and son. He should not 
be treated to a psychodiagnostic test. He should not be ushered over to the 
couch; he should use a chair for the engagement. He has a vocation; that 
much is assumed unless he can prove the contrary. As possession is supposed 
to be nine-tenths of the law, so is physical occupation of space at a seminary. 
He seems to like the seminary very much, fits in well, so he ought to like the 
priesthood and fit into it well, too. 


One of the doubts that plague seminarians is their spiritual life and its 
seeming lack of progress. They complain about lacking the feeling that they 
had when they entered the seminary. They complain of being in a dangerous 
rut. They wonder how they can keep on thinking of living in the presence of 
God. The strange part of it all is that the men who are most anxious about 
such conditions are men rather deep in theology. It appears to be the old 
problem of knowing more about the definition of sanctifying grace than the 
actual realization of their good fortune in being in the state of grace. The 
only help one can give them is to remind them of all they have learned about 
union with God through sanctifying grace. It demands patience and a down- 
to-earth approach, It requires stressing the fact over and over again that the 
only reason for their continued life at the seminary is precisely that they 
are united with God and have not let anything come between God and them- 
selves. Perhaps the difficulty is one of terminology. It is something like the 
meditation injunction: “Place yourself in the presence of God.” In reality this 
is just a figure of speech, for we can assume that the person about to meditate 
is already in the presence of God. Once seminarians are conscious of the union 
that really exists between God and themselves, the spiritual director’s job 
becomes much less hectic. 


Hesitancy in taking the next step for orders becomes a regular procedure 
with seminarians. It is the “Lord, I am not worthy” theme. The only help 4 
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person like that needs is the help to get him to evaluate properly his willing- 
ness to do the will of God. If the young man does not feel up to giving his di- 
rector a playback of his life, play-by-play, it may be helpful for him to accept 
the suggestion that he look up a priest who will assist him to decide after a 
general confession. An outside confessor is the answer. 


Every seminarian has difficulty with prayer. Every human being on earth 
does. This applies to both mental and vocal prayer, community and private. 
As regards community prayer, perhaps every community has to put up with 
the perennial problem of the community praying a bit too fast. Well, these 
musicians are reading the same notes day after day and they tend to make 
haste. It is necessary to put up a road-block every few months, but this isn’t 
going to do the small soul much good because, regardless of the rate of speed, 
he is not completely converted to community prayers and has trouble, from 
time to time, keeping from sin because of them. Let him be reminded that the 
student body is sending its orisons to God as a symphony and, if he fails to 
add his note every so often, his section will hold him up during his lapse. 
This usually helps him settle his difficulty. 


Distractions in mental or vocal prayer can best be handled if the young 
man is reminded that he is training himself with each prayer for the most 
glorious prayer on earth, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. When he gets to 
understand that he cannot tolerate deliberate distraction while following the 
Mass in his hand missal, because it is the wrong training for his later life 
when he could be distracted while saying Mass, there is a fair chance that 
the battle of distraction will be won, and the pressure of worry dissipated. 


When a chap is overcome by remorse of a sinful life, proportionately great 
according to his own pattern of life, it should be relatively easy to remind 
him of the hardships of seminary life as a made-to-order opportunity to wear 
off part of the temporal punishment due to his indiscretions, and to offer him 
hard and tiring work in the priesthood as a most useful way of offering 
satisfaction to an outraged God. 


The boys who are hanging between fear of sin through preparing them- 
selves to meet the problem of sex and the opposite shoal of reading so they 
can understand the problem in its seemingly multifarious ramifications have 
to be assured that the matter will be completely covered ex professo by the 
best qualified professor in the last year of their preparation. Then, they as 
deacons have the good offices of the Holy Spirit within them for their enlight- 
emment, protection, and spiritual assistance. Caution about jumping the gun 
should reassure the young seminarian that Father knows best, and that any 
further rash investigation would indicate that “Seminarian Sam” was trying 
to learn rather than to know—which is not considered spiritually a good thing. 


Besides the spiritual life bringing its own problems that arouse doubt or 
hesitancy, the student’s intellectual life carries its own ever-pricking thorns. 
A chap can find that the romanticism he had when he entered the seminary 
can wear very thin when he is handed a “D” as his semester mark in. one of 
his major courses. It is a real threat to his peace of mind if the previous 
professors and especially the sisters who taught him unconsciously considered 
him episcopal timber rather than priestly knotty-pine. Such a setback seems 
to shake his vocation dream, and he feels like a fawn at bay. A director 
would do well to offer a small degree of sympathy, very small, and remind 

€ young man that it is high time he faces facts and gives a rest to his un- 
formed vice of pride. He has to be reminded that working for degrees is 
Work indeed, and that if he does not picture himself as a lecturn-spellbinder 
Mone of the country’s leading educational institutions, he could very well 
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do pastoral work which he is preparing for essentially. He must be told that 
aggressive students in the fifth grade may ask him what his batting average 
is, and their fathers may ask him what his golf or bowling scores are, but 
that even their maiden aunts will not be publicly curious about his “IQ” 
or his quality points in education. This is a difficult area in seminaries, for 
it would do no good at all to overemphasize spiritual and social values in 
the life after ordination to the detriment of the discipline of education. 


What with the St. Lawrence Seaway project nearing completion there is 
a bit of alarm created by professors of various European heritages who are 
pounding the young men over the skull with the idea that they will not be 
fit to do the pastoral work that will be occasioned by the strangers on our 
shores, to say nothing of those at the door of the rectory—perhaps ordering 
a High Mass in thanksgiving for safe delivery. The confessional is also men- 
tioned and the administration of the last rites. The best tranquillizer for 
such troubled minds is to suggest that the young men avail themselves of 
the opportunity that is at their elbow to improve their knowledge and under- 
standing of the tongue of their mother by purchasing and using prayerbooks, 
missals, and volumes of Holy Scripture in their mother tongue, once re- 
moved. The idea appeals to anyone who gloats on the mark of the Church 
which deals with her universality. 

“Seminary Sam” can get quite hesitant about his projected life in the 
priesthood when he begins to think of the obligation to preach the word. It 
is purely sophomoric, but nevertheless very real. Professors may have called 
him down because of mumbling which, of course, is not considered one of the 
highest forms of communication. But mumbling is a defense mechanism for 
insecurity on the part of the student who is not quite as sure as the Angelic 
Doctor about just what answer the professor may be looking for. If the 
mumbler does get some sideline help from a co-operative classmate in time 
to clarify his first answer, the professor has very little by way of alternative 
than to remind the recovered student that he will never be able to project 
his voice and the message of God beyond the communion railing. Then, let's 
face it, men grow beards and still have speech defects. How they get into 
a major seminary may have nothing to do with the providence of God, but 
there they are, and once in awhile they are told off when they least expect it 
and perhaps least merit it. Such men need speech correction, and it should 
be given by an expert, but they have to be motivated first with the helpful 
solution to their problem. None of them is going to be able to practice clear 
enunciation with a mouthful of buttons even fifteen or twenty minutes a day. 
They must be assured that they will get plenty of practice if after corrective 
measures have been applied they make a project out of speaking distinctly 
everytime they do speak—on the campus, at the table, any place that talking 
is allowed. Then, too, they have to be told that the mandatum to preach 
the word will give them reason to deliver a sermon every Sunday, and by 
that time they will know more theology than an aged housekeeper or retired 
usher. It helps. 

Some students are nothing but students, and they fear that once their books 
are taken away from them they will not be able to live an eighteen-hour-day 
in the ranks, Such men have to have a hobby to shore up their vocation. This 
is guidance in the widest accepted term today. A spiritual director who knows 
the field of avocations should be able to help uncover ability in a bookish 
boy to the point where the young cleric will have something to fall back 
for his own good and for the good of Mother Church. Rocket study and auto 
maintenance are not recommended. 
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When a student is grounded in his ambitions because of a lack of success 
in his studies, the erasing of doubts is not a very simple matter. He should 
be given help, and it could come from the experience of the director himself. 
There are helpful books on the market that relate to correct study. Then 
there is the project of helping to ease fear and to establish as much peace 
of mind or relaxation as possible. The spiritual, of course, is very important. 
Remind the young man that he has a built-in helper in the Holy Spirit. Then 
prayer aimed directly at this or that saint with a novena for good measure 
may be all the fellow needs in addition to good study habits. A reminder of 
years already successfully completed helps a young man from the rural areas 
realize that fewer young men have died at their desk than the poor men 
who have been run over by a tractor. 


The third phase of seminary life, the social aspect, has its own problems. 
Some of the boys are caught by the rules. They have to learn the beauty 
and the safety of the virtue of obedience. Classmates pose a problem. Some 
seem to be too imperfect; others are reformers. Men that worry about either 
type are introverts who have to be told about the responsibility of living 
and let live with a certain amount of happiness in the process. They have to 
be advised that that their classmates are going to prove more important in 
later years when one or the other may need understanding help. 


Some fellows feel that they do not have a vocation for the priesthood; but 
rather a vocation for various activities in which they seem to excel. That 
happens after a mildly successful dramatic offering or a radio or television 
appearance which draws letters. It usually is not too hard to bring them back 
to reality, for their classmates have a special technique that seems to be 
standard equipment. Most of the time it is the classmates that worry about 
the future of the artist. 


Men who seem to be first-class introverts normally are not. If the rest of 
the faculty vote the men into continued residence at the seminary, the director 
has very little to worry about. He has to remember that a student for the 
priesthood normally does not have many outside contacts, and for that reason 
may take himself too seriously. Once he is thrown into society and finds out 
that others depend on him, he will come through. He should be cautioned against 
protective work during vacations and should eschew working for the pastor 
or the manager of the Catholic cemetery, and get right into the swim of 
commerce or industry. 


The men who fear they will not have enough work to do in the priesthood 
need cause no trouble. They should be the first ones in their class called to 
ordination if there be a group that is ordained early. A good bit of advice is 
to advise them never to refuse a job that anyone requests of them and has a 
tight to ask of them. They will die happy and not from boredom. Fellows 
who worry about the future should be given a good talk on divine providence 
and be reminded that Christ uses a man when He will best serve the good of 
the Church and the eventual sanctification of the individual. 


So we see, Fathers, that doubting seminarians are not unusual nor are 
they much of a problem. They are good seminarians who are immature in 
thought. They need interested consideration on the part of a realistic director 
Who is dedicated to listening to them. They need to get helpful suggestions 
8 they can become more relaxed. They should be treated in such a manner 
that they will develop into the kind of priests any one of us would like to 
have as an assistant. 





OUR SEMINARIES: THEIR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES* 


REV. J. CYRIL DUKEHART, S.S., ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS, NCEA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The subject of this paper, “Our Seminaries: Their Commitments and Re. 
sources,” is broad indeed. It could very well be divided into a dozen conferences, 
In fact, it might well be the idea of tying together all the papers that have 
been read in the Seminary Departments since 1904. However, I chose it 
deliberately since I believe that in the establishment of the unique and unpre 
cedented office for seminaries in the NCEA, and the possibilities it opens for 
clerical education in this country, all of us should take a kind of bird’s-eye 
view of the tremendous work confided to us. There are nearly 4,000 priests 
who have the responsibility under God and His Church to educate the 38,000 
boys and young men now in our seminaries who will undertake the leadership 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. The Church in our beloved coun- 
try will be no stronger or healthier in the next twenty-five years than the 
leaders we prepare in our seminaries today. 


The responsibility is not solely ours. The bishops, religious superiors and 
priests now working as pastors of Christ’s flock have a responsibility also for 
the spiritual and intellectual development of our young priests. But ours is 
a@ special commitment undertaken by choice or by obedience that we cannot 
shirk; namely, to turn out of our diocesan and religious seminaries young men 
of deep piety, solid virtue, good judgment, profound sympathy, sound training 
in intellectual depth as well as breadth, and a healthy intellectual curiosity. 
We need only page through the papal documents as contained in such collec 
tions as the Enchiridion Clericorum, Directorium Seminariorum, the encyclicals 
of Pius XI and Pius XII on the priesthood, and especially the Deus Scientiarum 
Dominus and the recent Sedes Sapientiae to realize the dimensions of our 
commitments. Such reading will deepen our conviction that it is mainly our 
responsibility to see that the Church does not suffer from mediocre leaders. 


Because we must put limits on this paper, it may be well to consider our 
commitments merely from the educational point of view, since this is, strictly 
speaking, an educational convention. 

We might segregate several problems arising from our educational com- 
mitments. It is clear from the documents mentioned above that the Church is 
continuously and deeply concerned about the education of her clergy. She 
wants them well-formed intellectually as well as spiritually. Pius XI, in an 
address to the Philippine bishops in January of 1939, puts this strongly 
when he says: “Knowledge that is merely superficial or mediocre is not enough. 
The priest must have learning that is wide and deep. That is what God asks 
of his ministers and what the Christian flock rightly expects of the priest.” 
Yet there is reason to suspect that our priests—both secular and religious— 
do not always measure up to the ideal. It has been said that our priests, in 
general, do not have respect for learning, are unprofessional in their attitudes, 
and do very little reading of a serious nature. Our seminaries are often 
criticized for not doing a good job. Again, the seminary is not entirely to 
blame. But when an institution of learning is committed to a high quality of 
education, the alumni should reflect the training that is supposed to take place. 


* This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments. 
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If they do not, criticism must be expected. When criticism comes, it is rather 
foolish to build high defenses and sulk behind them and rather childish to 
deny flatly that criticism is deserved. The mature thing to do is to undertake 
an honest self-evaluation in the light of the standards determined by the law 
and the tradition of the Church and the needs of the times. 


In the case of our seminaries, what is such self-evaluation likely to reveal 
in many instances? 

1. The lack of a strong admissions policy. This is perhaps one of the main 
reasons Why the standards in our seminaries are not higher. The shortage 
of priests, wrong notions about vocations, etc. have pressured the seminaries 
into taking great numbers of mediocre candidates. 


2. A lack of proper teacher training, especially in the preparatory seminary. 
Many of us, fresh from our theological studies, go into teaching science, lan- 
guages, history, etc.—subjects in which we have had no proper preparation, 
either in content or method. The same is true to a great extent in our major 
seminaries. 

8. An isolation from and an insulation against the main stream of current 
educational thought, method, and administration. Even an organization like 
the NCEA can boast of only about a fifty-two per cent institutional member- 
ship of our seminaries in the Seminary Departments. Other educational 
associations number very few seminaries among their members. Not more 
than ten per cent of the high school and college departments of our seminaries 
belong to a regional accrediting association such as Middle States, North 
Central, etc. There is almost a complete lack of public relations with our 
Catholic laity. One is amazed at the ignorance of seminary training evidenced 
by Catholics. The ignorance of the quality of clerical education in government 
agencies and educational associations like HEW, NEA, and ACE is rather 
profound. 


What resources do we have for the solution of these problems? 


1. Membership in one of the six regional accrediting associations, even 
when we have state approval and/or university affiliation. The particular 
value of the regional association is the demand for a self-evaluation and 
periodic re-evaluation of the seminary from every point of view. Even the 
spiritual program must be evaluated. Such membership keeps us on our toes, 
brings us into contact with educational thought, method, and administration 
and gives us an opportunity to make ourselves better known in the educational 
world, It will give us, too, the opportunity to make the contribution we 
should be making to the world of education. 


Besides all this, such accreditation gives the seminary and its graduates 
standing in the educational world. The civil degrees granted are recognized 
all over the country, not just in one state. Pius XII in Menti Nostrae says: 
“... We urge that the literary and scientific education of future priests be 
at least not inferior to that of laymen who take similar courses of study... . 
If then it should happen that some students should leave the seminary, this 
(lack of equal education with laymen) would not be a source of preoccupa- 
tion... .” In this country, even though seminary training may be superior in 
many ways to secular education, our alumni, clerical and lay, especially 
those who apply for teaching positions, are embarrassed because they come 
from unaccredited schools. As we know, more and more bishops are putting 
Priests into teaching positions; more and more of our lay alumni are seeking 
teaching jobs as the pay becomes better; more and more of our alumni con- 
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tinue their education and are embarrassed and made to feel inferior when 
their credits earned in the seminary are not recognized. 


It seems to me that in the light of these facts, it is a duty of our seminaries 
to fit themselves and to apply for regional accreditation. As a means of 
preparing ourselves for such accreditation, we should not hesitate to become 
affiliated with such programs as are offered by The Catholic University of 
America Committee on Affiliation and Extension. Catholic University will 
assess our strengths and weaknesses and prepare us for acceptance by one 
of the regional associations to which we may apply. 


Catholic University now has a program of affiliation for theological schools 
which should prove valuable to our major seminaries in preparing themselves 
for acceptance into one of the regional agencies. 


2. The second resource we have for self-improvement is the development 
of a strong admissions policy, to some degree standard in all of our seminaries, 
Such a policy will solve many of our difficulties. If the shortage of priests 
is alleged for admitting poor students into our seminaries, we may well recall 
the words of Pius XI in his encyclical on the priesthood: ‘Neither bishops 
nor religious superiors should be deterred from this necessary strictness for 
fear of diminishing the numbers of priests for the diocese or the order.” It 
seems that in screening candidates for the minor seminary, not enough con- 
sideration is given to the fact that the high school department is strictly 
college preparatory, with no electives. Too many boys are taken in simply 
because they say they want to be priests with the hope that this desire will 
overcome any difficulty and make up for a lack of talent. In admitting stu- 
dents to the college department of minor seminaries, or into philosophy, there 
seems to be much to be desired. Sedes Sapientiae states explicitly in Article 
43: 

#1: He who has partly or fully covered the liberal arts course in schools 
that are not minor seminaries must present an authentic testimony as to 
the courses duly taken or must undergo an examination in them; finally 
he must make up for whatever is wanting in his classical training. 


Admissions policies in major seminaries leave much to be desired in this 
respect and strongly influence minor seminaries to be less strict. When stu- 
dents are admitted to philosophy or theology with little or no Latin, for 
example, minor seminaries are not likely to demand too much of their students. 
Admissions policies should begin at the top. Major seminaries need to work 
out an admissions policy applicable to and standard for all seminaries. The 
minor seminary must know what the major seminary will demand before we 
can expect improvement all along the line. 


8. A third resource which we have for improving our seminaries as educa- 
tional institutions is the publication of statutes in each seminary. The source 
of these, of course, will be Canon Law, the prescriptions of the Holy See, 
tradition, the special work of the seminary, such as missionary, teacher train- 
ing, etc. They should very carefully define the administration, the curriculum, 
the teaching, admissions policy, etc. Deus Scientiarum Dominus devotes 4 
special appendix to the norms “in adherence to which statutes are to be drawn 
up.” It is surprising how few seminaries have statutes in a form readily dis- 
tributable to members of the faculty. Internal peace and harmony as well as 
efficient administration depend in great measure on well-defined and published 
statutes. tint 


4, Finally, a new resource has been created by the office of Associate 
Secretary for Seminaries in the NCEA. You can imagine with what trepida- 
tion I accepted this responsibility last September. However, I can only say that 
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Iam grateful for the honor bestowed upon me and the trust placed in me to 
serve Our Seminaries in the United States. During the past six months, I 
have been reading, consulting, exploring, and reflecting. There is no precedent 
for this job; its dimensions are not defined; its tasks have not been spelled 
out. About the only thing clear up to this point is that I am appointed to 
serve the Seminary Departments, major and minor, in NCEA. 


However, I have garnered a few ideas concerning the ways my office can 
serve you. The following are suggested for your approval: 


1. Arrange regional meetings of seminary administrators and personnel. 
This should serve to bring out problems that may be regional rather than 
national. It may also serve to co-ordinate the local problems with the national 
ones. Best of all, it will bring about a larger participation than is possible 
at an annual national convention. 


2. For many years, superiors of theological departments of seminaries 
have talked of forming an Association of Roman Catholic Theological Semi- 
naries, similar to the American Association of Theological Seminaries (Protes- 
tant). This Protestant Association is recognized by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and other educational agencies on a par with the American Bar 
Association, the American Medical Association, etc. Only last September, 
the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for Ecclesiastical Affairs urged 
the Conference of Latin American Seminary Rectors to investigate the possi- 
bility of a Confederation of Latin American Seminaries. Hence Rome seems 
to be in favor of such a project. An association of this kind would have great 
possibilities for mutual aid, self-improvement, and national recognition. 


. 8. Assist individual seminaries with accreditation in regional associations. 


4, Visit seminaries with the view of becoming well-acquainted with 
seminaries and seminary educators throughout the United States. 


5. Publish at least every other year a Directory of Seminaries which 
will include meaningful statistics. 





6. Initiate, direct or undertake research on specific problems such as test- 
ing, mortality rates, curriculum, teacher training, etc. 


7. Publish a newsletter, quarterly or even monthly, as a means of infor- 
mation and exchange of ideas between seminaries. 


These last two especially will require the co-operation of all. We can learn 
very little unless we ask questions. This means on your part answering letters 
of inquiry that might come to you from my office from time to time. On the 
other hand, I assure you that your inquiries to me will be most welcome and 
answered as completely and quickly as possible. Your suggestions will also 
be most welcome. 


CoNCLUSION 


All that has been said is not meant to give the impression that clerical 
education in the United States is not of a high quality. We have merely 
Pointed out a few areas in which we might improve considering the resources 
at hand. You yourselves, the educators of our diocesan and regular clergy, 
would be the last to admit that there is no room for improvement. You realize 
better than anyone else that our seminaries, large and small, major and minor, 
should have distinction and priority among educational institutions, that they 
should hold a pride of their place among our Catholic schools and colleges in 
the United States. Therefore, they should be models in the educational world: 
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staffed by the very best talent that can be mustered, governed in keeping with 
the highest standard of modern school administration, with physical facilities 
adequate for their high purposes and in keeping with their dignity. The 
education of the clergy should be the chief concern of the Church in our 
country, and it may well be that the establishment of our office in the NCEA 
was really a result of this conviction. With the indispensable co-operation of 
all the seminaries, we in the United States may all reach the goal so ardently 
longed for in the official utterances of Holy Church. 
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NOTES ON TRAINING OUR FUTURE PREACHERS* 


REV. JOSEPH M. CONNORS, S.V.D., PRESIDENT, 
THE CATHOLIC HOMILETIC SOCIETY, TECHNY, ILLINOIS 





Part ONE: TEN ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 


As a result of his long seminary training in speech and homiletics, the 
young priest setting out on his first assignment should have achieved, to the 
extent made possible by his native talent, the following objectives: 


1. Self-knowledge and self-confidence. 


He must be free of excessive speech fright and have a modest confidence 
in his own ability. This must not be merely a blind courage leading him into 
efforts which are beyond his skill and experience, but a confidence based on a 
precise evaluation of his personal assets and liabilities as a speaker and 
preacher. 


2. Clear articulation and good voice. 


His speech must be habitually clear and correct, free of all noticeable speech 
defects which could have been corrected in the seminary by remedial work. 
His voice must be reasonably strong and clear and well-pitched, free of 
noticeable huskiness, nasality, harshness, and other defects which might have 
been eliminated by proper diagnosis and therapy in the seminary. 


8 Skill in vocal variety. 


He must understand the elements of vocal variety (time, pitch, force, and 
quality) which enable him to make his voice a sensitive and flexible instru- 
ment in the expression of thought and feeling. When he reads or speaks, he 
must be free of such defects as monotone, narrow inflection, pitch-pattern, 
and ranting. He must have skill in analyzing selections for delivery, and an 
acquired sense for the shades of thought and feeling found in scriptural read- 
a in the rite of administering the sacraments, and in the prayers of the 

s itself. 


4, Skill in purposeful bodily action. 


He must be habituated to the skillful employment of purposeful bodily 
action in speaking and preaching. His delivery must be as free from disturb- 
ing peculiarities as many coaching sessions can make it, and must be dis- 
tinguished by good habits of eye contact, head movement, gesture, posture, 
platform movement, ete. 


5. A sense of unity and progression in discourse. 


He must have what amounts almost to a compulsion for adherence to a 
single theme and for arrangement of its supporting material in a cogent and 
forceful sequence. He should be familiar with the various logical and 
psychological methods of developing a theme, including practice in the use 
of a number of general formulae which are of help in finding the method of 
development most suitable for a given theme, occasion, and audience. 


‘This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments. 
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6. Skill in group discussion. 

He should be familiar with many types of group discussion, and have 
acquired insight into the particular forces and tensions at work in each type, 
from the totally unstructured type of casual conversation to the discussion 
rigidly governed by parliamentary procedure. He must be thoroughly at 
home with parliamentary procedure itself, not only knowing its chief rules, 
but also understanding the basic principles which give rise to them, 


7. Practice in argumentation and debate. 

He should have much practice in formal argument, and sure skill in dis- 
covering the basic issues in debate. He must be able to uncover fallacies 
quickly and have a sense for determining who should bear the burden of 
proof, knowing when to waive an advantage and assume the burden himself, 
and knowing when to challenge a gratuitous assertion. By much practice in 
actual debates he must have acquired a confidence which does not easily desert 
him even when an opponent scores a heavy point, and must calmly prepare 
for extemporaneous rebuttal. 


8. Thorough instruction in a systematic theory of preaching. 


He must have a complete understanding of the mind of the Church on the 
office of preaching, the norms of propriety in sermon content, and all the 
best conclusions of the perennial rhetoric and of centuries of homiletic 
tradition regarding the discovery of material, its arrangement, the style 
of its expression, and its effective delivery. All this must rest in him not 
as an amorphous mass of rules of thumb passed on in coaching sessions, 
but as a systematized body of theory, with its four tracts of invention, 
arrangement, style, and delivery as clearly defined and outlined as the tracts 
of dogmatic and moral theology, and with its principles and propositions 
and corollaries as fully and scientifically explained and illustrated as is 
the comparable material in any of the other branches of his long seminary 
training. 


9. Extensive coaching in preaching the typical Sunday sermon. 

He should have acquired, even before his first assignment, considerable 
experience in preparing and delivering sermons on the themes which cluster 
around the Sunday propers with their scriptural pericopes. In fact, he should 
have made an effort to work out at least the nucleus of a sermon for all, or 
almost all, the Sundays of the year. He should have the benefit of much 
personal practice and individual attention, especially criticism of such a 
nature as makes him aware of his basic strong and weak points and gives him 
a method of steady improvement. He must feel that the work of preaching is 
not begun with his first priestly assignment, but begins in the years of 
theology and continues on into the priesthood, so that the transition from 
seminary practice preaching to actual parish preaching is relatively easy. 


10. Familiarity with special preaching situations. 

He must understand the objectives and organization of particular forms of 
preaching, such as days of recollection, closed retreats and parish missions, 
Cana work and Legion of Mary guidance. He must have more than a text- 
book knowledge of these special forms of preaching; he must have familiarity 
based on direct contact with them, and, ideally, some experience in supervised 
on-the-job training in these activities. 
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Part Two: A PRoGRAM For MINOR AND MAsor SEMINARY 


The ten ultimate objectives in training our future preachers have been 
listed above. Here is given a program of intermediate objectives and the 
means by which they may be realized in speech and homiletics courses at 
progressive stages in the long years of the minor and major seminary 
curricula. 


1. Minor seminary, first year (freshman high). 


At least one period a week in “Basic Public Speaking,” with the course 
objective of overcoming speech fright and giving some preliminary insight 
into the speaker-audience relationship and generating a desire for further 
instruction and improvement. (For full particulars, see The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, September 1958.) 


2. Minor seminary, second year (sophomore high). 


At least three periods a week in “Oral Interpretation,” the three periods 
being provided by combining one speech period and two English literature 
periods into three periods in which the literature anthology is taken as the 
source of selections for oral interpretation. The course objective is to give 
the student an understanding of the employment of vocal variety in expressing 
fully the thought and feeling of what he is reading. (See C.H.R., October 
1958.) 


3. Minor seminary, third year (junior high). 


At least one period a week in “Speech Delivery,” with the course objective 
of consolidating the gains made in vocai variety in the second year and 
transferring the acquired skills to the delivery of original speeches, acquiring 
at the same time a better understanding of purposeful bodily action. (See 
C.E.R., November 1958.) 


4, Minor seminary, fourth year (senior high). 


At least one period a week in “Oral Composition,” with the course objective 
of imparting to the students a deep insight into the principles of speech 
arrangement; i.e., the logical and psychological progression of the major units 
of discourse, and to give them a number of effective formulae for short talks. 
(See C.E.R., December 1958.) 


Note: Throughout these first four years of the minor seminary there must 
be an effective program of remedial speech work outside of class. Freshmen 
are given articulation tests in the first semester by a competent correctionist, 
and those in need of remedial work are given attention privately or in small 
groups. 


5, Minor seminary, fifth year (freshman college). 


At least one period a week in “Group Dynamics,” with the course objective 
of giving the students insight into the forces at work in all types of group 
discussion, from unstructured conversation to parliamentary procedure of 
which they should understand and remember the chief rules, (See paper 
“A Graded Course in Public Speech in the Six Years of the Minor Seminary,” 
Tenth Annual Minor Seminary Conference, C.U.A., May 15, 1959.) 


6. Minor seminary, sixth year (sophomore college). 


At least one period a week in “Formal Debate,” with the course objective 
of giving the students extensive practice in argumentation and especially in 
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extemporaneous rebuttal, with all the self-confidence that can be acquired 
through such exercise. (See paper cited immediately above.) 


Novitiate: The year or years of novitiate, for those who have it in their 
training program, may be considered an ideal opportunity for consolidating 
many of the gains made in earlier training. A course in “Oral Interpretation 
of Biblical, Patristic, and Liturgical Selections” can transfer all the skills 
of the work done in oral interpretation in the minor seminary to the more 
specifically priestly work of reading scriptural passages to the people and 
administering the sacraments. The novitiate is also an excellent time for 
advanced work in articulation and voice improvement, since this is hard work 
and demands steady application and the consistent practice schedule which 
can be arranged for in a novitiate routine. Furthermore, the fact that many 
religious novitiates bring together the seminarians from several minor 
seminaries, as well as some who enter without a minor seminary background, 
makes this the time to ask whether the objectives of minor seminary speech 
training have been achieved by each individual novice, and, if not, to make up 
deficiencies, so that the members of the class will have achieved a uniform 
proficiency (in accord with each one’s native endowment, of course) before 
entering philosophy. 


7. Major seminary, first year philosophy. 

At least two periods a week in “General Homiletics,” with the course objec- 
tive of giving the seminaries a thorough understanding of a systematic and 
scholarly theory of preaching. Proceeding by lecture, with only enough prac- 
tice on the part of the seminarians to assure them and their professor that 
they understand the principles being discussed, two of the four major tracts 
of general homiletics are covered. One semester being given to each tract, 
the philosophers will take in this first year the tract on invention and the 
tract on arrangement. In the tract on invention they should learn all about the 
gathering and selection of material for preaching, including study of the 
formal and material topoi, of the steps of the creative process, of the psychol- 
ogy of audience analysis and persuasion, the norms of propriety in sermon 
content, methods of filing, etc. In the tract on arrangement they study the 
disposition of the major units of discourse, deepening and advancing in the 
field of preaching the insights they gained in the fourth year of the minor 
seminary in the field of public speaking. 


8. Major seminary, second year philosophy. 


At least two periods a week in “General Homiletics” as in the first year of 
philosophy, and following the same method of instruction by lecture, with only 
enough practice to insure understanding. In this second year they cover the 
remaining two tracts: style and delivery. In the tract on style they study the 
three levels of style taught by Saint Augustine, corresponding to the three 
general purposes he gives for preaching. They study also the stylistic modes, 
which were the figures and tropes of the perennial rhetoric and of great value 
in energizing the truth, but which have in recent times been ignored in 
homiletic instruction. In delivery they recapitulate their earlier instruction 
and receive advanced instruction in such matters as the comparative advan- 
tages of memoriter and extempore delivery, standards of pulpit articulation 
and diction, types of mircophones and public address systems and their re 
spective demands on the preacher, etc. (See “The Perennial Rhetoric as 4 
Framework for Homiletic Theory,” Proceedings of the Charter Convention of 
the Catholic Homiletic Society, 1958.) (Copies obtainable from The Catholic 
Homiletic Society, Techny, Ill.) 
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9. Major seminary, all four years of theology. 


At least one period a week in each of the four years of theology in “Practice 
Preaching,’ with the course objective of extensive coaching in the actual com- 
position and delivery of sermons, concentrating especially on sermons for the 
Masses of the Sundays of the year. Reversing the method employed in “Gen- 
eral Homiletics” in years of philosophy, there is now a maximum of student 
practice and a minimum of lecture. Students prepare and deliver ten or more 
sermons a year, with the benefit of individual attention to both composition 
and delivery in personal interviews with the instructor. (See Ignatius Smith, 
0.P., “Better Preaching in the Seminary,” NCEA Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI 
(1989), pp. 589-48.) 


10. The pastoral year. 


With or without formal periods in a formal curriculum, the Pastoral Year 
which follows seminary training for religious is the ideal opportunity for the 
course in “Special Homiletics,” with the objective of familiarizing the young 
priests, by on-the-job training, with various types of preaching beyond the ser- 
mons and instructions at Sunday Masses. In proportion to the ability and im- 
provement which each one has shown in the course in “Practice Preaching” in 
the years of theology, the young priests may be scheduled to assist at days of 
recollection, novenas, tridua, Forty Hours, Cana work, and even street preach- 
ing and trailer missions. Emphasis is on giving them some introduction to as 
great a variety as possible of special forms of preaching, and on bringing 
them into contact with many experienced preachers. Careful preparation 
before all preaching efforts in this Pastoral Year, and careful review after- 
ward of the strong and weak points in the performance, with a program 
intended to equip the young preacher to deal with all the outstanding contem- 
porary themes in preaching and with the best current methods of assembling 
and scheduling his audiences, should make this Pastoral Year an inspiring and 
instructive period for the future gore and a foundation for a fruitful 
priestly life. 








MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, March 31, 1959, 2:30 P. M. 


The first session of the Department convened in Room 18 of Convention 
Hall under the chairmanship of the President of the Department, the Very 
Reverend Herman Romoser, 0.S.B., St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
After a word of welcome and an outline of the convention program by the 
chairman, the delegates approved the minutes of the Philadelphia meeting and 
a resolution to send a telegram of congratulations to the Most Rev. Charles R. 
Mulrooney, D.D., Rector of The Cathedral College of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., a former officer of the Department, recently nominated 
Titular Bishop of Valentiniana and Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn. 

The keynote address was given by the Rev. Louis H. Prefontaine, S.S.S., 
Dean of the College, Eymard Preparatory Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y., and 
was entitled: “Papal Directives and Legislation on Minor Seminary Train- 
ing.” This twenty-six minute summary of recent papal documents was fol- 
lowed by a paper entitled: “Aiding the Gifted Seminary Student,” read by 
the Rev. David M. Murphy, St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The discussion which followed both papers emphasized the personal respon- 
sibilities of all priests engaged in seminary work for the carrying out of 
papal directives and for the development of all their students in keeping with 
their God-given abilities. 


The session closed at 4:45 P, M. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 1, 1959, 9:30 A. M. 


This session opened with the appointment of the Nominations and Resolu- 
tions Committees, Members of the Nominations Committee were: Very Rev. 
Msgr. James E. O’Neil, Rector of Mater Christi Seminary, Albany, N. Y.; 
Very Rev. Albert Ruetz, C.R., Rector of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Ky.; 
and Rev. Herman Porter, S.C.J., Divine Heart Seminary, Donaldson, Ind. 
Those appointed to the Resolutions Committee were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ralph 
M. Miller, Rector of the Diocesan Preparatory Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. George H. Speltz, Rector of Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary, 
Winona, Wisc.; and Rev. Matthew H. Jacoby, S.V.D., Divine Word Seminary, 
Conesus, N. Y. 


This session of the Department featured the reading of two papers: “The 
Minor Seminary and World Responsibility” read by Rev. Arthur C. Kiernan, 
M.M., Director of Education for the Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y., and 
“The Subject Matter of a Spiritual Director’s Discussion with the Seminarian” 
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read by the Very Rev. Jeremiah Hogan, C. M., Rector of St. John’s Seminary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The discussion which followed the first paper emphasized the importance of 
guiding seminarians to a wide knowledge and a sympathetic understanding of 
the world’s cultures and peoples. The discussion which followed the second 
paper involved outlines of various methods of obtaining meaningful informa- 
tion about individual students as an aid for their future spiritual direction. 


The session closed at 11:30 A. M. 


THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday, April 1, 1959, 2:00 P. M. 


The third session of the Department convened as a joint session with the 
Vocation Section. The two papers read were: “Pre-Seminary Spiritual 
Training: Some Principles and Practices” by Rev, Edward C. Dunn, Principal, 
Calvert High School, Tiffin, Ohio; and “A Practical Summer Program of 
Directives for Minor Seminarians” by Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Rector, 
St. Francis Minor Seminary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The session closed at 4:00 P. M. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, April 2, 1959, 9:30 A. M. 


The fourth session, a joint meeting with the Major Seminary Department, 
was followed by a luncheon at the Ocean Room of the Hotel Claridge. At 
the morning session two papers were read and discussed: “Our Seminaries: 
Their Commitments and Resources” by Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., Associate 
Secretary, Seminary Departments, N.C.E.A., Washington, D.C.; and “Training 
Qur Future Preachers” by Rev. Joseph M. Connors, S.V.D., President, the 
Catholic Homiletic Society, Techny, Ill. Delegates at the joint luncheon were 
addressed by the Most Reverend Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., Bishop of Bridge- 
port, Conn., President General, The National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tin. The Bishop spoke on the need and value of teaching good reading and 
good working habits to our seminarians as essentials in the development of 
priestly character and maturity. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Friday, April 3, 1959, 9:00 A. M. 


The fifth and final session opened with the reading of Bishop Mulrooney’s 
telegram of acknowledgement of the Department’s congratulations, and an 
outline of suggested services to be given by the Washington office of the 
Seminary Departments of the N.C.E.A.; e.g., publishing of a newsletter, 
organization of regional conferences, etc. 


The chairman gave a report on the “Results of a Testing Project by Three 
Seminaries, Using SCAT-Form 1B.” This report led to a discussion of testing 
programs used by various seminaries, and of the desirability of pooling testing 
experiences and results with the purpose of developing a set of uniform norms 
for testing candidates for entrance and students in course. 
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The Rev. Edward Breen, substituting for Monsignor Martin M. Howard, 
Rector of Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, IIl., led a discussion on 
the topic: “A Good Recommendation Form—How to Recommend Boys to the 
Seminary.” The chairman requested seminaries to forward copies of their 
application and recommendation forms for study by the Department and for 
distribution to interested persons. 

The final discussion dealt with “Methods of Voting on Dismissal.” Because 
of the shortness of time, this discussion had to be brief. 

It was decided that the Department will send to all who so requested 
mimeographed copies of all papers read and summaries of the discussions. 
~ The resolutions and nominations of the various committees were presented 
to the assembled group for acceptance. The approval was unanimous. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Be it resolved that the thanks of this Department be extended to the 
Very Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., and to the other officers of the Minor 
Seminary Department on the excellent and efficient manner in which they have 
fulfilled their duties. 

2. Be it resolved that the congratulations and felicitations of the Minor 
Seminary Department be again extended to His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Charles Mulrooney, on his recent appointment as Auxiliary Bishop of 
Brooklyn. Ad multos annos. 

8. Be it resolved that the gratitude of this Department be extended to 
Rev. George Murphy, S.J., for his many years of service on the general 
executive board as representative of the Minor Seminaries. 

4. Be it resolved that the President of the Department appoint a committee 
of three to continue the investigation of the possibility of uniform testing 
in minor seminaries as urged in last year’s resolution. 


OFFICERS FOR 1959-60 


The following officers were nominated for the coming year: 


President: Very Rev. Edward F. Riley, C.M., St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Lenahan, New York, New York 
Secretary: Very Rev. William T. McNiff, 0.S.C., Onamia, Minnesota 


Vice President General: Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Michigan 
General Executive Board: Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 
Very Rev. Herman Romoser, 0.S.B., St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana 
The new President, the Very Rev. Edward F. Riley, C.M., then took the 
chair, and having appointed Fathers Riedel, Romoser, and Fournier as 4 
Committee on Seminary Testing, brought the meeting to a close at 11:30 A. M. 
HENRY J. LENAHAN, 
Secretary 
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PAPERS 


PAPAL DIRECTIVES AND LEGISLATION ON MINOR 
SEMINARY TRAINING 


REV. LOUIS H. PREFONTAINE, S.S.S., S.T.L., DEAN OF COLLEGE, 
EYMARD PREPARATORY SEMINARY, HYDE PARK, NEW YORK 


INTRODUCTION 


Subject and Purpose. The minor seminary cannot long expect to fulfill 
adequately its function within the Church unless it periodically measures it- 
self against papal directives. This paper hopes to stimulate such a reassess- 
ment of the minor seminary’s commitments and resources by presenting a 
cursory survey of the most important recent documents from the Holy See 
concerning minor seminary training. 


Method and Scope. Time limits have forced me to be selective. The criteria 
which have determined the selection of material were: (1) newness of idea or 
of presentation; and (2) insistence, manifested by stress or repetition. I have 
deliberately excluded directives concerning the selection, admission or rejection 
of candidates for the minor seminary. I shall discuss exclusively the minor 
seminary training: the nature, purpose, means, agents and centers of that 
training, especially looking to the latest systematic treatment of clerical 
training, the Sedes Sapientiae* of Pope Pius XII and the Appended Statutes 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. Other papal documents will be in- 
troduced, so to say, marginally. 


I. NATURE OF CLERICAL TRAINING 


Pope Pius XII in the Sedes Sapientiae of May 31, 1956, defined training as 
the process whereby the germ of a divine vocation and the qualities required 
for that vocation are gradually brought to perfection by maturation.” The 
Holy Father especially stresses that the process must be integral and 
gradual.® 


The appended Statutes of the Sacred Congregation of Religious distinguish 
three components of training. 


..+ (1) instruction, which solidly teaches the intellect whatever it should 
know; (2) education, which affords all that is useful and necessary for 
the discipline and strengthening of the will, for the molding and refining 
of character, and for the proper direction of life and action; and (3) 
formation, which inculeates and prudently applies to each the things com- 
mon to all and which also completes them in various ways according to 
the individual’s gifts of nature and grace and his particular personal 
circumstances.* 


*The Apostolic Constitution Sedes Sapientiae and the General Statutes on the Religious, 
Clerical, and Apostolic Training to be imparted to clerics in States of Perfection to be Acquired, 
7 English fext, Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press, Washington 17, D.C., 1957. 

» cit, p. 6. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 7, 18. 

Op. cit., Statutes, art. 2. 
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This last element, formation, is a recognition of what education people 
refer to as “individual differences.” Pope Pius XII frequently returned to this 
idea. More than once in Menti Nostrae® he insists that attention be given to 
the individual character of each boy and that he be formed after his own pat- 
tern. In the address “Nell’ accogliervi”* of April 20, 1956, to the faculty and 
students of a Roman boarding school for boys, he goes into considerable detail 
about “individual attention,” as the remedy against excessive regimentation 
(a perennial and well-founded objection to minor seminary training). The 
Pope said: 

One must avoid, in any case, a community that is too uniform... 
(The student) should never be allowed to get the impression of being con- 
fused with the crowd and forgotten, of being neglected in his particular 
requirements, needs and weaknesses, as though only his physical presence 
was of any account. 


Only from this kind of personal attention will the pupil derive en- 
couragement to assert and develop his personal temperament, a spirit of 
enterprise, and a sense of responsibility toward his superiors and his 
equals, in the same way as if he were living in the bosom of a numerous 
and well-ordered family. 


That concern about the seminary’s atmosphere being as near as possible 
to a normal family life had already been voiced in the exhortation Menti 
Nostrae." 


II. THE PURPOSE OF TRAINING 


It is important to distinguish the general purpose of the total training from 
the specific objectives of the different levels of training. 


The general purpose is the training of the whole man, including both the 
natural and the supernatural] elements, under the triple aspect of his religious 
vocation, clerical vocation, and apostolic vocation.® (For the diocesan 
seminarian, of course, religious training is not distinguished from the 
clerical.) 


But “each cycle of training is graduated into different levels, in accordance 
with the natural development of the young man.”® Each level must, there- 
fore, have limited and specific objectives within the complete program of train- 
ing. The minor seminary, as the first level of training, has definite contribu- 
tions to make to the religious, clerical, and apostolic training of its students. 


Let me emphasize a few specific aims of minor seminary training. 


(a) The minor seminary should form a thoroughly Christian gentleman who 
possesses said Pope Pius XII,” “a true personality, strong virtue, and pro- 
found convictions.” The accent here is on the natural virtues, which will sup- 
ply a solid foundation “for the edifice of Evangelical perfection.” “ This last 
point had received detailed treatment in Pope Pius XII’s discourse Magis quam 
ineuntis to Carmelite teachers.” The Statutes make repeated mention of 


5 Pius XII, Exhortation Menti Nostrae. Cf. The Catholic Priesthood according to the Teach- 
ing of the Church: Papal Documents from Pius X to Pius XII, ed. by Msgr. Pierre Veuillot. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1958, II, Nos. 412, 418. (Four other documents will be 
referred to from this edition; the reference will be given as Veuillot, Op. cit.) é 

¢ Pius XII, ‘Nell’ accogliervi...”: To teachers and pupils of the National Boarding School 
for a in Rome. (Apr. 20, 1956). Transl.: The Pope Speaks, Winter 1956-57, p. 254. 

. Ve \. 2. 

8 Sedes S 

® Ibid., Statutes, art. 3. - 

10 Pius XII, To a group of French pilgrims, concerning minor seminaries. Transl.: American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 187, (Nov. 1957) p. 350. 

11 Sedes Sapientiae, p. 8. 

2 Pius VII, Discourse to the Carmelites, Cf. Veuillot, op. cit., II, nn. 505-506. 
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Christian politeness, courtesy in social relations, and human culture.” This is 
merely an underscoring of Canon 1369, #2°. 


(b) Speaking to French minor seminarians, Pope Pius XII told them that 
the studies in the minor seminary should be such that they develop in the 
seminarian “penetration of judgment, broadmindedness, fineness of analysis, 
and gifts of expression.” * 


(c) In Menti Nostrae Pope Pius XII stated that: 


. the principal endeavor (in the minor seminary) should be to form 
the character of each individual on correct principles, and to develop 
gradually a sense of responsibility, the capacity to form judgments on 
men and things, and a spirit of initiative in action.” 


III. THE MEANS OF TRAINING 


The Sedes Sapientiae” reminds those who are charged with the training 
of young members to use “in timely fashion, all suitable means and proper 
methods,” natural and especially supernatural. If I single out some of these 
means, it is because they have been the object of special discussion in recent 
papal documents. 


(a) Exercises of piety. In “Nell’ accogliervi” Pope Pius XII cautioned: 


Even the exercises of piety must be kept in proper moderation, lest 
they become an almost intolerable burden and lead to disgust for spiritual 
things. Not rarely does one notice the deplorable effects of an excessive 
zeal in this respect.” 


The same caution was repeated by the Sacred Congregation of Religious in 
the Statutes: 


They (minor seminarians) must not be regarded or treated as novices, 
subject to the discipline and exercises proper to the novitiate, for if they 
are accustomed prematurely to the use of these things, they can hope for 
little result from them later.* 


(b) Discipline. Minor seminary discipline has been the subject of much 
discussion in recent papal documents. Pius XII” (quoting his predecessor)” 
reminded the Brazilian bishops in 1947 of the need for a strict discipline— 
“una estrecha disciplina”’—and for a reasonable severity—“una justa severi- 
dad”—in the life of the seminarian and of the priest, especially in these times 
of indolence and licence. 


The discipline here recommended is training to self-discipline rather than 
subjection to rigid regimentation. In Menti Nostrae** Pope Pius advises 
seminary superiors “gradually to free the seminarians from overstrict control 
and excessively curbing restrictions”; “thus,’”’ he says “the youths will eventu- 
ally discipline themselves and will recognize that they bear the responsibility 
for their own actions.” 


4 Sedes Sapientiae, Statutes, e.g., art. 35, #3; art. 40, #5. 

4 Pius XI, To a group of French pilgrims +++, Op. cit., p, 849. Cf. also Pius XII, “E com 
viva...” to the Brazilian Pontifical College, concerning the qualities of seminarians. The 
Pope ‘Speaks, Summer 1956, pp. 70-71. 

ey ius XII, Menti Nostrae, Cf. Veuillot, op. cit., II n. 4138. 

% Sedes Sapientiae, p pp. 7-8. 

" Pius XII, op. cit. (Cf. note 6 above), p. 255. 

™ Sedes Sapientiae, Statutes, art. 35, #2. 

” Pius XII, Ad Ordinarios Brasiliae: De ‘vocationibus Sacerdotalibus fovendas riteque curandas. 
Ope. = 1947). AAS 89: 385-389. 

"Si Apost. Letter “Con Singular Complacencia” to the Philippine Episcopate, Cf. 
Veale op. cit., I, n. 575. 
"Cf. Veuillot, op. cit., II, n. 413. 
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In “Nell’ accogliervi,” the Pope pointed out the dangers of strict uniformity 
and rigid regimentation: 

The students tend to become complete strangers to a sense of personal 
responsibility; they are carried along like semi-conscious beings, by 
mechanical action into a state of pure formalism in studies, in discipline, 
and in prayer.” 


He warns against “excessive severity (which) ends by turning strong 
characters into rebels and weak ones into spineless automatons.” * 


In Sedes Sapientiae the Pope directs St. Bernard’s words to seminary educa- 
tors: “Realize that you must be mothers rather than masters to your subjects; 
strive more to be loved than feared.” * 


(c) Reason and affection. The Pope makes it clear in the discourse to the 
Roman boarding school staff that: 


. . . there is no place in school for the command that does not clearly 
proceed from just reason, the reproof that betrays personal rancor, the 
penalty that is exclusively vindictive. ... Gentleness must take precedence 
over strict justice, for the mind of a boy is not yet mature enough to 
understand the full malice of his actions, nor so confirmed in evil as not 
to be able to retrace his steps, as soon as the right path is pointed out 
to him.* 

(d) Studies. 1. Every document which has concerned itself with the 
studies in the minor seminary has repeated the following principle which is 
stated in Menti Nostrae: 


It is our earnest wish that, in literary and scientific studies, future 
priests should be at least in no way inferior to lay students who follow 
corresponding courses.” 


There is the ever-present danger of seminary superiors becoming complacent 
about scholastic standards in their institutions. The quality of the teaching is 
uncritically assumed, methods are seldom criticized or compared with others.” 
There is always the reassuring observation that “those who leave the seminary 
make out very well.” 

2. Every level of the training 

. .- is to be integrally and rigorously completed by all the students... 
and Superiors can neither dispense anyone from it nor presume to shorten 
it for any pressing reasons of great and urgent necessity or specious 
utility.” 


Therefore, under no circumstances can a student be rushed through the 
liberal arts curriculum, under the pretext that “you can be a good priest 
without all that stuff!” Article 43 of the Statutes states clearly: 


There are to be added as many years of studies and as many subjects as 
are required to give the student that full classical erudition which the 
Church asks of her future priests.” 


aaa XII, ‘“‘Nell’ accogliervi..., ” (Cf. note 6 above), p. 254. 


b 
% Sedes Sapientiae, pp. 6-7. 
% Pius XII, ‘Nell’ accogliervi...,” (Cf. note 6 above), pp. 255-256. as 
% Pius XII, Menti Nostrae; Cf. Veuillot, op. cit., II, n. 416; Cf. also Pius XI, Ad Catholici 
Cagereeee Cf. bs aang op. cit., I, nn. 509-511. 
‘a 


Sedes 
%8 Ibid., art. 4. 
% Ibid., art. 48, #4. 


tatutes, art. 48, #4. 
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8. The Statutes furthermore call for comprehensive examinations at the end 
of the liberal arts course.” 


IV. THE AGENTS OF TRAINING 


Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood had already made 
his mind very clear on the subject of the kind of men he wanted in charge of 
the seminary training. He wrote: 


Give your very best priests to your seminaries and do not be afraid to 
take them from other positions which, though they may seem more impor- 
tant, cannot be compared with the primary and indispensable work of the 
seminary.” 


The Statutes re-emphasize this admonition and caution major superiors 
about removing, changing, and suspending those who are correctly and fruit- 
fully discharging the duties committed to them.” 

Moreover, the Statutes require much of the professors and teachers. Here 
are some of the qualifications for being a teacher in a seminary: 


The professors and teachers must be distinguished for love of their 
religious, sacerdotal, and apostolic vocation, and they must be solid in it; 
they must be an example to all, by their zeal for virtue and their 
knowledge. ... 

They are to know thoroughly the subject they teach, be well-versed in 
it, and fully conversant with its research methods. Moreover, they are to 
have the proper academic degrees. .. . 

They must have pedagogical and teaching talent and, before they are 
named, have learned the art of teaching and have exercised it to some 
extent under experienced teachers.” 


The Statutes furthermore warn that burdens be not imposed on teachers, 
which can in any way draw them away from study or from their classes.™ 


The Sacred Congregation sets down two rules which invariably cause minor 
seminary professors to smile dreamily: 


1. Professors must also be in sufficient number so that no one be forced 
to teach different subjects. 


2. Sufficient leisure is to be given them through the year, so that they 
can further their own learning and produce from it useful writings.” 


V. THE CENTER OF TRAINING 


Minor seminary training requires the proper setting. Pope Pius XII said 
that this training could best be accomplished “in broad, spacious surroundings 
that are conducive to health and peace of mind.” ™ That is not to say that the 
seminary should be sumptuous and supplied with every amenity and comfort. 
The Sedes Sapientiae would have the seminary prudently removed from contact 
with the world,” but Menti Nostrae cautions about isolating it completely from 
ordinary human society.” 

*Ibid., art. 45, #5. 

* Pius a Encyclical Ad Catholici Socsetuatte Cf. Veuillot, op. cit., I, n. 5165. 

®Sedes Sapientiae, tutes, art. 26, #2, 

>, Jbid., art. 30, 4. 

Tbid., - 3, 1°. 
» Dbid., art. 30, ee 2°; #4, & 

Pius XII, Menti Nostrae; Cf. Veuillot, at ceit., II, n. 412, 
™ Sedes tiae tutes, art. 23 #1. 
= Cr, voulk ax "cit. I, n. 415. 
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Before a minor seminary can be opened teachers who are equipped with 
the necessary qualities and skill must be available, as well as a suitable num- 
ber of students. Moreover, “the seminary must be equipped with all the items 
necessary and useful for the complete fulfillment of its purpose.” ® 


This includes an adequate library, and whatever “other aids and tools are 
necessary for the investigation of the sciences and the proper cultivation of the 
arts according to the legitimate methods and demands of our age.” If all 
these things cannot be supplied, a minor seminary can by no means be opened." 


There are several references in the Statutes to Canon 587, #38, which con- 
cerns religious congregations which are unable to set up their own centers of 
training. In Article 22, for instance, the Sacred Congregation of Religious 
makes this observation: 


The Supreme Authority (of an institute) should consider carefully 
whether it may not be able more efficaciously to attend to sound training 
of the students (which must be held as the supreme law in this matter) 
through centers which are in some way common.” 


This suggestion had been made to bishops by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical 
Ad Catholici Sacerdotii: 


In some countries where dioceses are small, students few in number, 
and the necessary resources and men in short supply . . . the best solution 
then would be a common seminary in which the bishops of the area would 
join forces; and which they could make worthy in every way of its high 
purpose.* 


I wonder if any religious congregation in the United States has ever con- 
sidered “joining forces” with one or two other congregations to start a common 
apostolic college, wherein scholastic and athletic facilities would be in common, 
but each group would have its own building to house and train its own students 
as it saw fit. We might recall here the words spoken by Pope Pius XII to 
religious superiors just a few months before he died: 


If the enemy is daily unifying his forces into what he hopes is an 
invincible legion, you who are God’s warriors must also unite your forces 
in order to bring about one single victory. This united front .. . can be 
astoundingly effective if your souls drink deep of that genuine love for 
Christ which the Holy Spirit will lavish upon you. If this love finds us 
eager to work, it will easily resolve any difficulties caused by a short- 


sighted love for one’s Institute. .. .“ 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


I am aware that this brief survey has not covered all the legislation and 
directives of the Holy See with regard to minor seminary training. It is hoped, 
however, that some interesting points have been brought up for consideration 
and that a more thorough inquiry into recent documents on minor seminary 
training will have been stimulated. 


I fear that too many approach papal documents with the unavowed suspicion 
that they contain nothing new, nothing that all of us do not already know. 
Perhaps there is not a great deal that has not already been said, but the fact 


ye on 8 Sapientiae, Statutes, art., 28, #2, 2°. 
41 Tbid., #i and #4. 

$ Ibid., art. 22, #2. 

# Pius on Ad Catholici Sacerdotii; Cf. Veuillot, op. cit., I, 517. 

“Pius XII, “Haud mediocri ... ”: an Instruction to Religious Superiors. (February 11, 
1958). Transl: The Pope Speaks, 5 (Spring 1959), 207. 
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that it is being repeated should make us look into the matter to see if perhaps 
it is being stressed again because it has been overlooked and neglected. For 
instance, who does not know about the need for individual attention in educa- 
tion; and yet, how much thought is given to the undifferentiated discipline 
imposed in some seminaries on all students from freshman high to sophomore 
college? Everyone knows that a theology course does not prepare a priest to 
teach algebra; yet how many priests have been assigned to teach not only 
elementary, but intermediate or even college algebra the September following 
their ordination? How frequently is a priest assigned to a minor seminary 
without consideration of his qualifications for the particular subject or admin- 
istration area to which he will have to be assigned? 


I would therefore make the following recommendations: 


1, That every minor seminary clearly formulate its specific objectives; i.e., 
what exactly does the minor seminary hope to accomplish with regard to the 
religious, clerical, and apostolic training of the students. 


2. That the rector and staff (or a specially constituted committee) make a 
thorough and honest evaluation of the seminary in the light of papal directives. 
The report should clearly distinguish the strengths and the weaknesses of the 
seminary. 

8. That the report be brought to the attention of major superiors, with sug- 
gestions for meeting the requirements of the directives. 


4, That each person who has anything to do with the minor seminary 
acquaint himself thoroughly with the directives and legislation of the Holy 
See which concern his responsibility, and keep a file on these directives.* 


5. That each person who has anything to do with the minor seminary periodi- 
cally evaluate himself in the light of the directives which pertain to his func- 
tion, and that he take definite steps to conform to them. 


6. That the coming school year’s needs should be clearly foreseen and 
realistically set down on paper, with several alternate proposals for filling 
those needs. This written report should be presented to the major superiors 
charged with the care of the seminary, well in advance of the beginning of 
any school year. 


“Besides the references given in the foregoing notes, the following works contain almost all 
the legislation and the directives of the Holy See with regard to minor seminary training: 

Enchiridion Clericorum. Documenta Ecclesiae Sacrorum Alumnis instituendis, ed. S. Congr. de 
Seminariis et Studiorum Universitatibus. Typ. Pol. Vat., 1938. 

Directorium Seminariorum (in Sinis), auctoribus Missionariis C.I.C.M. (Scheut), Pekini, 1949. 

Many articles are useful too; e.g. Binsfeld, Edmund, C.P.P.S., “Church Legislation on the 
Reading of Papers and Periodicals in the Minor Seminary, = NCE 'A Bulletin, Aug. 1954, pp. 
120-127, Smith, Fidelis, O.F.M., ““Music and the Seminary,” Priest, 18 (Jan. 1957), 26-31. 





AIDING THE GIFTED SEMINARY STUDENT 
(Summary) 


REV. DAVID M. MURPHY, PH.B., S.T.L., M.A., 
ST. ANDREW’S PREPARATORY SEMINARY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


The special efforts of seminary teachers are often directed toward aiding 
borderline students who would have great difficulty were it not for special help, 
This, while laudable, often leads to the neglect of a real need: a studied, con- 
scious, and scientific attempt to help the best students fulfill their potentialities, 
America can contribute greatly to the Church if she produces an “intellectual 
elite”: a group of the best minds God has called, developed to the full through 
our efforts. 


The best students often become mediocre when we require only that they 
return to us the same “x” quantity of matter that we have given them. Their 
goals must be set high and much required of them—even more than we really 
expect. 

METHODS 


1. Above all, the personal interest and encouragement of the teacher; 
nothing can replace this—no method, technique, or system. 

2. Ability-grouping: either actual physical division of classes where pos- 
sible, or at least a distinction of assignments within a class, according to 
ability. 


. Background readings of a number of books: the purpose is not so much 
to communicate information, as to engender intellectual humility and 
curiosity by showing the student how little of each subject is actually 
touched in class and how much remains to be learned. 


. Term papers. 

. Honor roll, 

. Basic core of readings for general discussion. 

. Attempt to rid students of the “examination mentality.” 
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THE MINOR SEMINARY AND WORLD RESPONSIBILITY 


REV. ARTHUR C. KIERNAN, M.M., 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 


The minor seminary is the training ground for successors to the Apostles. 
It seems axiomatic that seminarians would be interested in people no matter 
what their race or what their country. It would seem natural for the seminary 
to develop in seminarians a sympathetic understanding of people no matter 
where they may be. The seminary would broaden the horizons of its young 
candidates so that their apostolic zeal, like that of the Apostles, will embrace 
the whole human race. But priority of interest throws the emphasis on what is 
local, national and Western. It takes a conscious effort to extend interest to 
what is foreign, distant and non-Western. 


To appreciate the place of the Church in the world a seminarian must have 
perspective; otherwise he gets a foreshortened view of the institution that 
Christ founded. I suggest that the minor seminary is not too early a time to 
implant the world-wide view of the Church. Minor seminarians have to be 
nurtured on the fruit of our own Western culture, but the Church was not 
specifically founded for any one culture. It isn’t realistic to confine the 
seminarian’s outlook to the Greek-Roman culture. His viewpoint must be 
one that embraces the whole world, non-Western as well as Western cultures 
and peoples.” 

Words denoting world concepts are today a commonplace. World outlook, 
international affairs, global, foreign affairs, world affairs, world-minded are 
words we see all around us. In sports we have world olympics, world titles, 
and world championships. The airplane has shrunk the world so much that we 
are next door neighbors to every country in the world. Thirty years ago 
officials of the State Department found that the best way to go to South 
America was by boat to England and then to South America. Today by plane 
they are only a day’s travel from any capital in South America. A New York 
businessman this coming week end will attend his daughter’s wedding in 
London. He will fly there by jet after business hours on Friday and be back 
in his office on Monday morning. Today, we are only a few hours away from 
any people on the earth. 


A growing awareness of our obligations in world affairs is reflected in novels 
such as The Ugly American’ and articles such as Father Ong’s “That Ameri- 
can Way” in America.’ Whether we like it or not we are in the middle of the 
world.‘ It is natural to be more aware of our national and local problems, but 
we can also develop a sympathetic interest in the problems of other peoples and 
other countries. Both are musts for followers of Christ who died to redeem all 
peoples. 

Pere Pire of Belgium who won the Nobel Peace Prize last year puts it in 
another way. “Without world outlook we may fail to see the challenge of the 


ep Ba is emphasizing the apostolic spirit in its seminaries; Cf. Christ to the World, 1958, 


528. 
illiam J. Lederer and Eugene Burdick, The Ugly American, Norton, N.Y., 1958. 
* Walter J. Ong, S.J., “That American Way,” America, nse L- 1958. 
‘That world ees enters the lives of all Americans is more obvious if it is remem- 
that every cigarette bears a tax that goes toward a $41, 000, 000,000 defense budget, 
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revolt of colonial peoples,’ and the drive of China to create a socialist state 
that will in time stun the world.” 


Few priest today argue that they were ordained only for the Catholics of 
their own parish without any responsibility for the non-Catholics living in 
that same parish. Let us hope that there are few who will argue that they 
have no obligation to the people of other countries, other climates, other conti- 
nents. We cannot resign from the human race. The unity and interdependence 
that exist among the members of the human race are explained by Pope Pius 
XII in the encyclical letter On the Unity of Human Society: “The first of the 
pernicious errors, widespread today, is the forgetfulness of that law of human 
solidarity and charity which is dictated and imposed by our common origin 
and by the redeeming sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ on the Altar of the Cross 
to His Heavenly Father on behalf of sinful mankind.” 


Father Murphy, S.J., in commenting on this says: “This is indeed, a mar- 
velous vision of the solidarity of mankind. Unfortunately, people are more 
familiar with the divisions of the human race into nations, culture, civilizations 
and religions. Yet these unities still exist as established by God Himself and 
they are more basic to the understanding of mankind than all the temporal 
differences and divisions. Solicitude for the whole world must be a part of the 
thinking of all members of the Church.” * 


Christ’s command to preach the Gospel to every creature applies to all mem- 
bers of the Church in varying degrees. This has been pointed out by Pope 
Benedict XV in Maximum Illud (1919), by Pope Pius XI in Rerum Ecclesiae 
(1926), and by Pope Pius XII in Evangeliit Praecones (1951) and Fidei 
Donum (1957). The minor seminarian as a Catholic can’t ignore his personal 
involvement in the full life of the Church. He cannot live in isolation from 
any other member of the Church. He must love his neighbor. This scope of 


the word “neighbor” reaches out to all members of the human race. 


To love others a seminarian must first know them. It is far easier for him 
to develop a sympathy for a people that is known than to try to love a people 
that is completely unknown. This is brought home to us by students who have 
participated in student exchange programs and those who have studied abroad 
while their fathers were in the armed services. Their interest has been 
aroused on the personal level; they are interested in all the news of the country 
in which they lived. They know some of the people, are aware of the position 
of the country in the world, and have a personal knowledge of that country and 
its problems. Would it not be easier for a minor seminarian to develop a love 
for his brother throughout the world if he could base this love on knowledge? 
If his interest is aroused in world affairs during his minor seminary days, will 
he not develop an attitude that will follow him through life and provide him 
with continued dividends from his investment? 


Some public high schools have felt for years the necessity of doing some- 
thing about international understanding. As one conference expressed it: 
“. . . today there is an awareness of other cultures, of international under- 
standing and our own obligation to other people. This is due to a ‘shrinking 
world’ and many other causes that are self-evident in the Twentieth Century. 
. . . We must not only teach love of our country, but love of others in other 
countries. We must teach brotherhood on a world basis—the science of how to 
get along with others.”* This line of thinking has recently been greatly 
encouraged by the Ford Foundation. 

5 As one headline puts it: ‘Today the map of Africa goes out-of-date while you watch.” 

6Summi Pontificatus, nn. 85-41. 


7E. L. Murphy, Teach Ye All Nations, Benziger, N.Y., 1957, p. 6. 
8 The North Central Association Quarterly, Oct. 1958, p. 191. 
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In 1956 the Ford Foundation gave $125,000 to the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools to develop a two-year experimental study 
in foreign relations for secondary schools and is now operating in more than 
a thousand high schools.’ The foreign relations project as it is called stimulates 
an interest in and an understanding of foreign affairs among high school 
students. Its efforts are centered on developing and diffusing among the 
nation’s high schools improved materials and teaching methods designed to help 
students develop a continuing, informed, and balanced viewpoint on the affairs 
of people all over the world. 


The Foundation realized that the nature of foreign affairs required a 
program that extends beyond the typical textbook of World History, American 
History, and Problems of American Democracy, so booklets were prepared to 
supplement textbooks. These contain accurate, complete, objective, interest- 
ing and comprehensible materials, which provide the necessary background 
for understanding current world problems. Science Research Associates ” 
co-operating in the Project on a nonprofit basis publish the booklets. The life 
of the Foreign Relations Project depends on the sale of booklets and related 
materials once the Ford subsidy is exhausted. The following materials have 
been developed and are now available: 


. Our American Foreign Policy 

. Our Changing German Problems 

. Chinese Dilemma 

. American Policy and the Soviet Challenge 

. America’s Role in the Middle East 

. Newsletters 

. Classroom Tips for Participating Teachers 

8. Maps, Bibliographies, and Supplemental Materials 


Last summer there was a three-week workshop on teaching foreign relations 
at Northwestern University. It is generally recognized that a world-wide scope 
in social studies demands of the teacher a deep knowledge of the subject and 
a self-developed skill to inspire students’ interest in world affairs and world 
responsibilities. 

A Catholic high school in Chicago was one of more than seventy-five schools 
that held conferences in 1957 to assess faculty and student opinion on the pro- 
gram.” They found the materials published by the Project well-suited for 
high school use, especially in classes of World History, American History and 
Problems of Democracy. The vast majority of co-operating teachers had a 
growing interest in foreign-relations education and were pleased with the 
growth they had seen in the students who participated in the project. 


On February 20 of this year, it was announced that the Ford Foundation 
was making grants totaling $376,000 for programs to strengthen college teach- 
ing about Asian and other non-Western countries. These grants extend to the 
undergraduate level the support that the Foundation has given for several 
years to graduate schools for teaching and research on areas about which 
American knowledge is limited. The areas include: Asia, the Near East, 
Africa, the Soviet Union, and Eastern Europe. At the same time the Founda- 
tion provided grants of $249,000 to the University of Chicago for its research 
and training program on South Asia and $150,000 to Yale University for its 
similar program on Southeast Asia; $175,000 was given to the Asia Society 
for Developing American-Asian educational cultural relations. Undoubtedly 

*The North Central Association Quarterly, Apr. 1956, p. 312. 


2 Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl. 
The North Central Association Quarterly, Apr. 1958, p. 295. 
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the Asia Society will continue throughout the country its summer workshops 
on the culture of the Orient. Clarence Faust, vice-president of the Foundation, 
said the grants to the undergraduate level were given because: “Education in 
our colleges has been traditionally focused on Western civilization. Our 
country’s world position now suggests that educated citizens understand other 
cultures and points of view. Most undergraduate colleges, unfortunately, have 
neither the faculty nor the books to do the job.” 


There are seminary faculty members who advocate an approach to world 
affairs through the religion course. They emphasize Christ’s redemption of 
the whole world and provide information on what the Church is doing to spread 
the benefits of that redemption throughout the whole world. They hold, for 
instance, that the Our Father teaches a world concept. “Our” has to apply to 
all men. The “our” insists that we have a common origin. We pray not to 
“our” God of the United States, but to the God of the entire human race, 
Many chapters in the four books on religion for high schools emphasize the 
solidarity of the human race; for example, the Mass, social justice, racial 
justice, the communion of saints, apostolic, the Catholic church, the Mystical 
Body, and the Redemption. 

There is also the extracurricular approach to form attitudes on world prob- 
lems. Normal students are interested in what is happening about them day by 
day. It seems to me that they have at least some interest in what is happening 
to people elsewhere. It is not uncommon to find in minor seminaries high school 
newspapers such as Senior Scholastic. Weekly newspapers and news magazines 
in the seminary are permitted according to the article by Father Mallon in 
the American Ecclesiastical Review “ and the article in The Jurist by Father 
Binnsfield,” both of which appeard in 1953. 

In this connection it has always struck me as strange that there never seems 
any hesitancy to pass around the sports page and sports magazines among 
seminarians, but news affecting the welfare of millions of people is taboo. And 
I believe the pictures and ads in the sports magazines are about the same 
caliber as those in the news magazines. When weekly newspapers and news 
magazines are first permitted they become like most new things, a fad, but 
afterward there is a settling down so that they have to compete with the many 
other demands for the free moments of seminaries. 


In some seminaries a bulletin board is kept up-to-date with daily news of 
world importance. Others, in the Eastern portion of the country, prefer the 
Sunday New York Times, News of the Week in Review. The New York Times 
School Weekly and Current Affairs Publications and the New York Herald 
School Weekly are helpful if there are enough copies to go around. Passing 
around just one copy of the news among many students is a definite handicap. 
Few students will be interested if the news is not fresh. 


One of the best aids in keeping minor seminarians alert to world events 
is the News Map of the Week.” Stationed in the library or at some strategic 
point where students gather it will generally have a few students around it 
thus creating a favorable climate for a discussion of what is going on in every 
quarter of the globe. It consists of a large map with short captions over the 
parts of the world where newsworthy events took place the preceding week. 

Intercom, published ten months a year by the World Affairs Center for the 
United States * is helpful for students’ activities and programming. It would 

22,V. T. Mallon, M.M., American Ecclesiastical Review, CXCII  speageen 1958), 331-42. 

3 EL. Binnsficld, C.PP.S. The Jurist, XIII (July 1958), 298-822 


14 News Map of the Week, ‘Inc., 1515 Sedgwick St. , Chicago, Il 
8 United Nations Plaza at 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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appeal most likely to college rather than high school students and could be of 
use in courses of sociology, economics and politics.” 


Helping seminarians to attend conferences, congresses or conventions that 
have international flavor helps sow the seed of international understanding 
among the rest of the seminarians. If properly briefed, those who attend will 
spread among their fellow students greater appreciation and love of all people 
redeemed by Christ. 


Many seminarians have had their horizons broadened by attending the 
summer conferences of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade. Many other 
intangibles are served when the trip is given as an award for scholastic 
achievement. 


A lively quarterly devoted to the apostolate of the Church, Apostolic Per- 
spectives,” is having a real impact on Catholic college students. Its editor, 
Vincent Giese, talks their language and Father Murchland and Father Putz 
from Notre Dame can be proud of the apostolic outlook it is giving its readers. 
Although its emphasis is on the lay apostolate, in my opinion, it can do much to 
create an apostolic frame of mind in college seminarians and an awareness of 
their obligation to be interested in their brother in every country of the world. 


Not a few faculty members think that the library is the best way to inculcate 
world vision and zeal for the apostolate on the minor seminary level. Individual 
interests in different parts of the world can be developed through the library 
where better guidance can be offered in reading about these areas, Always 
popular, travel books take advantage of the teen-ager’s curiosity about far-off 
countries and, once interested, he will read one after the other. Richard Halli- 
burton’s travel books are still called for frequently in high school libraries, 
and H. V. Morton’s are popular on every level. There are any number of books 
in this category that will appeal to the high school student. It is taken for 
granted that such reading is for a student’s free time and done under the 
guidance of a faculty member. 


A simple display or exhibit on some “privileged” or “underprivileged” 
country once or twice a year is not unduly difficult and sometimes leads 
students to cultivate interests they scarcely knew they had. 


Exhibits in seminary libraries have been tied in with classical and modern 
foreign language teaching. There have been exhibits on classical Rome and 
Athens, Jerusalem, Africa, and a display of bibles in the various Oriental 
languages. Such displays must have been educational experiences to the stu- 
dents who prepared them. The exhibits I speak of were done by the semi- 
narians during their free periods under the direction of a faculty member.” 


The United Nations has its vehement critics, but it does represent fallible 
man’s attempt to make a functional peace organization. On the positive side, 
one of the U.N. agencies, WHO, has succeeded in practically wiping out 
trachoma in the world, and literacy has been forwarded in many parts of the 
world through UNESCO. 


Motion pictures offer an easy-to-take avenue to knowledge about other 
peoples and other lands. Travelogues and documentaries provide much diver- 
sity in the educational field. Some are short enough to run along with a feature 
entertainment film. Of course, the faculty realizes that these travelogues are 
educational tools as well as entertainment and have their ways of underlining 

"See also: World Affairs, a quarterly, founded in 1887 by the American Peace Society, 1612 
8, Washington, D.C. 

is editorial and Business Office, Box 181, Notre Dame, Ind. 


res by competent speakers are worthwhile; and a yearly Mass, with a commentary the 
previous evening, in one of the Uniate Rites helps stimulate seminarians’ interest. 
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this fact for their students. The major areas of the world could be covered 
over a period of years provided a master plan is followed. Films by anthro. 
pologists * or by devotees of folklore” or one of a series “The Commonwealth 
of Nations”*™ can do much to arouse interest in the problems people face in 
other lands.” 


There is a lot of recent important history to be covered for minor seminari- 
ans—most of whom were born during or after World War II. Undoubtedly TV 
has brought some of this recent history home to them. Films of the war in 
far-away places are of great interest to seminarians even though they are 
repetitious to the faculty. 


It is possible, I believe, to make the minor seminarian aware that he is a 
citizen of the world by offering him a varied program of extracurricular 
activities to help him get acquainted with his brother in every part of the 
earth. It should then follow that his mind and his heart will go out to his 
neighbor in a community of prayer. The late Pope Pius XII referring to 
relations between men said: “. . . salvation will not come for the world until 
mankind, deriving its inspiration from the teachings and example of Christ, 
comes to recognize that all men are children of the one Father who is in 
Heaven, destined to be truly brothers through union with His Divine Son, 
whom He sent to be Redeemer of All.” 


2 Such as The Hunters, 60 min. in color, Contemporary — 267 West 25th St., N.Y., N.Y. 
Done by The Film Study Center of Harvard’s Peabody Muse 

2 Such as The Day of the Dead, 19 min. in color, Film Ir Images, 1860 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 
Made for the Museum of International Folk Art in Santa Fe, New Mexico. Gives us a close-up 
of a Mexican Indian village. 

21 Such as Black and White in Africa, 30 min., Text-film Dept., McGraw-Hill, 880 West 42nd 
St., N.Y., N.Y. Treats of the origin, motivation and undercurrents of the policy of apartheid. 

22 There are filmstrips on almost every country of the world. 
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PRE-SEMINARY SPIRITUAL FORMATION: 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES* 
(Summary) 


REV. EDWARD C. DUNN, PRINCIPAL, CALVERT HIGH SCHOOL, 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


It is the wish of the Church that wherever possible special preparatory 
schools be established for young boys who have the necessary signs of a 
vocation to the priesthood. However, these signs are not always evident at the 
end of grade school. Special circumstances in a diocese or home may make it 
impossible for a boy to attend such a preparatory seminary. Consequently, the 
Catholic high school must make provision in its program for such boys. It 
must establish a scholastic and spiritual program that will build and develop 
the necessary intellectual, moral, and spiritual virtues for the priesthood. 


We shall attempt to summarize this program for pre-seminary spiritual 
formation under two headings: General Principles and Specific Practices. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1, It is our mission to raise all to the degree of holiness that they are capable 
of attaining. This includes high school students. 


2. True spiritual growth is based upon knowledge, grace, and desire. The 
school must foster growth in these areas. 


3, Every effort must be made to present the basic spiritual and intellectual 
program to all, in the hope of fostering vocations, and not merely for the 
purpose of preserving vocations. 

4, Special help and encouragement should be given to those who feel that 
they do have a vocation. 


SPECIFIC PRACTICES 


1. The school must be staffed with priests and brothers who teach holiness 
and prefection by example as well as by word. 


2. The whole school must present a healthy spiritual environment, one 
fostered by regular attendance at Mass, reception of the sacraments, and 
mutual prayer for one another. If not available at convenient times at the 
parish, these should be supplied at the school. 

3, Regular and daily association with sacrifice and sacraments combined 
with an integrated religion program brings the priesthood and its duties con- 
stantly before the students. 

4, The doctrine of the Mystical Body as applied to all school activities is a 
great help in producing the proper spiritual environment. Stress must be 
placed on prayer for one another. 

5. A vocation club with the primary end of instructing should be established 
for those with a special interest in the priestly vocation. 





‘This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Minor Seminary Department and the 
Voeation Section. 
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6. The necessity of spiritual direction for individuals, and especially for 
those who feel they have a vocation, should be stressed. 


7. Participation in extracurricular activities can develop sincerity, upright- 
ness, obedience, and a sense of responsibility demanded of aspirants for the 
priesthood. 

The results of such a program will rest with Almighty God. However, 
if a boy’s chances of remaining at a preparatory seminary seem rather slight, 
it might be better for him to go to high school rather than to the seminary. 
Ex-seminarians sometimes hurt the cause of the seminary and the vocation 
program by their conduct after leaving a seminary. 
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A PRACTICAL SUMMER PROGRAM OF DIRECTIVES 
FOR MINOR SEMINARIANS* 


RT. REV. MSGR. LOUIS E. RIEDEL, RECTOR, 
ST. FRANCIS MINOR SEMINARY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The speaker comes to you today not as an expert who proposes to give a 
scientific analysis of the problem at hand, but more as a beginner, a listener, 
and one as desperately concerned as you are about the serious loss of seminari- 
ans which occurs each year. While it would be foolhardy to say that one can 
always pinpoint the loss of vocations to vacation time, one can at the same 
time see the serious failures that occur during that period. 

From the very outset we should state the obvious, that we are dealing with 
a number of intangibles that make the presentation of this subject difficult as 
well as a challenge. Our forebears in seminary work as well as the allied 
field of vocations have heretofore wrestled with this problem, for a bit of 
research in National Catholic Educational Association Bulletins revealed the 
presentation of some such topics as “The Seminarian’s Vacation—Its Dangers 
and Safeguards,” “The Vacation Problem,” “A Seminarian’s Vacation,” “The 
Vacation of the Minor Seminarian,” etc. While this does not make the speaker’s 
task less difficult, it is comforting to know that the problem is not new but 
perhaps now more than ever before seriously accentuated. 


Practically all writers without exception deal in some manner with the fol- 
lowing fields: (1) the summer villa; (2) employment of seminarians; 
(3) spiritual exercises; (4) intellectual activities; and (5) relation of semi- 
narians to the pastor. Only a brief digest of these is here possible. The sub- 
sequent bibliography will give you the handy reference to these studies if you 
so desire to review them in detail. 


DISADVANTAGES OF VACATION 


In searching for summer directives for seminarians, a priest counselor 
naturally looks first and foremost to the Church’s laws. The following chal- 
lenge is to be found therein, for Canon 1853 simply states and comments: 
“... Experience amply proves that the germ of a vocation needs to be fostered, 
especially by protecting the young soul in whom it is planted from the con- 
tamination of vice. Priests and especially pastors must take care especially to 
protect from the contagion of the world boys who show signs of an ecclesiastical 
vocation, to train them in piety, instruct them in the rudimentary branches, 
and foster in them the seed of the divine vocation.” 

While it is intended that the seminary must for the most part and for the 
better part of the year shoulder this responsibility, the summer months’ prob- 
lem must necessarily be shared with the parish priests. 

Bishop Angrisani, a favorite spiritual writer for many priests today, also 
alerts priests to several upsetting factors for seminarians during the vacation 
period. As the Bishop writes: “The first source of upset on vacation is to be 
found in excessive free time, in a lack of supervision that leads to idleness and 


*This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Minor Seminary Department and the 


Vocation Section. 
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dissatisfaction. . . . A second source of upset is to be found in yielding to 
dangerous occasions; not avoiding them, but even going so far as to seek them 
out. ... The third source of spiritual disturbance can be found in an unmorti- 
fied disposition of mind and heart.” 


Perhaps all of us without exception recall the exposure to similar experi- 
ences, and only the grace of God, good will and determination helped us face 
up to the challenge. ““Forewarned is to be forearmed”’ is good advice for anyone 
wishing to guide and counsel seminarians. 


ADVANTAGES OF VACATION 


The advantages of a summer vacation, however, seem to outweigh the dis- 
advantages. Vacation, which is normally synonymous with leisure, has been 
called the “Sabbath of the Mind.” It is that period of freedom from the com- 
pulsions of the mind, mental strain, hurry, nervousness, plan, worry, bitterness, 
and resentment, It is a time to build up one’s personal philosophy of life. More 
than this, however, there is the fact that as Father Marcetteau says, “vaca- 
tion is a test of the piety and virtue of aspirants to the holy priesthood, when no 
longer guided by the rule of the seminary and helped by the example of their 
fellow-students.” 


As priests, we all recall, too, the necessary adjustment in our spiritual lives 
which came with ordination. Left to our own initiative and resources in mat- 
ters of personal sanctification, it was a matter of sinking or swimming, and, 
naturally, we all wanted to swim. Since diocesan priests in particular live in 
the world, it is necessary for them as seminarians to learn how to protect 
themselves and to dwell in the world without becoming a part of it. 


Likewise the vacation period gives the seminarian the opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the spiritual difficulties and needs of those with whom 
he must later work. Their seminary preparation will seem more practical to 
them and a greater zeal and desire for knowledge and sanctity will be 
developed within them. 


THE VILLA 


Weighing the advantages as well as the disadvantages, the recent Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, now Cardinal Cignonani, wrote in 1935 the 
following series of directives or guides to the bishops of America. He said in 
part: “The Holy See, ever solicitous to nurture and preserve the proper spirit 
of their vocation in the students of the priesthood, strongly favors the summer 
villa, where the students may pass their summer holidays removed from 
endangering outside influences, a precaution of importance during the forma- 
tive years of their ecclesiastical education.” 


While a few of the American bishops have been enabled to carry out this 
ideal, for the most part economic and physical factors have prevented the vast 
majority from following this directive of the Holy See. Perhaps the ideal 
‘no vacation away from seminary supervision” has been achieved in the case 
of the few dioceses with a villa without the economic factor having to be met. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


“Since the circumstances of these times do not permit the opening of villas 
where they do not already exist,” the letter of the delegate continues, “it is 
most necessary that the proper safeguards be placed about the seminarians 
who return to their homes for the summer months and who, in many instances, 
are obliged to obtain employment in order to meet the expenses of the 
scholastic year. The Holy See knows that this condition exists and, for the 
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present, tolerates the employment of seminarians, except in positions which are 
not in keeping with the dignity or the spirit of their holy vocation. 


“Among the employments forbidden to seminarians the following must be 
listed: (1) positions in hotels, cafes, theaters, moving-picture houses, places 
of amusement, such as dance-halls, bathing-beaches, billiard and pool parlors, 
ete; (2) positions in shops and offices in which persons of the other sex are 
employed; (3) positions of a political character; (4) the driving of taxicabs.” 


Relative to the matter of the summer employment, the following directive or 
caution ought to be established, however. Since a seminarian is not accustomed 
to long hours at heavy labor, any abuse in this matter might not only result 
in a general physical letdown but also produce an unfitness required for 
spiritual exercises, 

A strong argument in favor of reasonable employment, however, is more 
than the personal, financial need of many seminarians. It is the practical 
value that a seminarian will learn of the value of a dollar. He will be more 
considerate of the working man and apt to take better care of church property. 
Usually work helps to develop a seminarian’s character as well. He shows 
more of a willingness to work in and out of a seminary. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


Turning to the matter of spiritual exercises even in the vacation period, it is 
dificult to discuss leisure or vacation without giving to it a spiritual note. 
After all, leisure is essentially contemplative and passive. Spiritualized leisure 
isa most effective safeguard against the dangers of lack of reflection, self- 
knowledge, and an unwillingness to face real self, judging one’s motives and 
traits, 

Church Law again reminds us regarding spiritual exercises: “During the 
days of vacation Ecclesiastical Students shall not descend to the common plane 
of the layman, but should preserve an internal and external sanctity of life 
demanded by their holy vocation. They should by the sanctity of their lives 
give edification to the laity, and promote the honor of the Church.” (Canon 
124) 

An old saying puts it well when it said: “Give me clerics who pass their 
vacations in a holy manner and I will give you holy priests.” 


From all this the matter may be practically summarized in the words of 
the Delegate: “The seminarians must keep in mind their duties; namely, daily 
assistance at Mass, frequent reception of the sacraments, exercises of piety 
(meditation, spiritual reading, recitation of the rosary, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament) .” 


Since vacation time presents the greatest problem in that it tests every 
seminarian’s fidelity to his spiritual exercises, he needs personal guidance in 
the summer as well. While the older seminarians can be of some assistance to 
the younger, parish priests must particularly assist all in this matter. 


INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITIES 


Even if leisure or vacation is the “Sabbath of the Mind,” one cannot absent 
himself completely from intellectual activities. Where there is no formal out- 
line of summer studies in a diocese such as catechetical instructions, summer 
school, or summer studies as outlined by a seminary, care must be taken that 
seminarians do not tend to swing their intellectual pendulums in the opposite 
direction. Reading light or trashy magazines, watching TV programs in- 
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discriminately, or ignoring the Legion of Decency ratings for movies can 
lessen and even destroy high ideals. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PASTOR AND THE SEMINARIAN 


The problem of relationship between the pastor and his seminarians is not 
always without its difficulties. Church Law again is quite specific for both, It 
reads: “The student owes obedience and honor to his pastor; reciprocally the 
pastor is commanded by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore to watch over 
the conduct of all Ecclesiastical Students living within his parish, so that he 
may be able to render a true testimonial of their tenor of life.” 


While the many pressures in a pastor’s life may render it difficult for him 
at times to outline for his seminarians a summer program, he must strive to 
maintain a personal contact with them. The relationship should be that of a 
spiritual father. If at times a seminarian meets with a rebuff or a terse reply, 
this should not deter him from regular contacts with the pastor. It is important 
to add that the younger the seminarians, the more they are in need of priestly 
sympathy and guidance. Usually it is the older seminarian who gets the 
attention. 

DIRECTIVES—EVER ANCIENT—EVER NEW 


The directives so far, while intended to be practical, have necessarily been 
general in application. In searching for some practical directives, it is some- 
times easy to overlook that which can be most effective because it is so close, so 
evident. There is no panacea to solve the world challenge of lack of vocations. 
God cannot be blamed or criticized. He has always provided for the need. 
There is no dearth of vocations. It is following the vocation which presents the 
challenge. “Come, follow me” has still the same appeal. 


Without any attempt at moralizing or turning this talk into a meditation, 
perhaps Christ, the great Vocational Director, in His law of love, practically 
applied, might have our most effective directives—whether we are in seminary 
work, the parish, or in the great harvest field of vocational direction. 


These ten directives are nothing new or unusual, but as old as the human 
heart. It is an attempt to see the problem personally. Perhaps our greatest 
difficulty is that we haven’t “seen the woods because of the trees” or we may 
have forgotten the famous words of Ralph Waldo Emerson, “What you are 
speaks so loudly, I cannot hear what you say.” 


Here they are for what they are worth: 


1. Keep high as seminarians and as directors of youth your ideals toward 
God and sacred things. Undue familiarity or carelessness about God’s 
altar cools the ardor of a budding vocation. 


. Promote and encourage reverence in speech by good example. Adult- 
hood should not be synonymous with carelessness in the use of God's 
name. 

. Make Sunday God’s day in fact as well as in word. Any boast of 
speed at Mass, the divine office, in spiritual exercises, causes wonder 
and distrust in an embryo vocation. 

. Practice in word and deed, respect, reverence, and deference for author- 
ity whether it be to the bishop, pastor, teachers, parents, or civil 
authority. Any belittling of authority in the presence of the young 8 
a weakening of their ideal of religious and civic life. 

. Treasure God’s gift of life in all its phases. Scandal or bad example 
is spiritual murder and is often the thief which robs a young man 0 
his religious vocation. Summertime is often a fertile field for scandal. 
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. Reverence marriage. All of us know that it is the source of natural 
as well as supernatural life. While theologically it is true that celibacy 
is a higher state than marriage, an unconscious attitude of belittling 
marriage can upset natural, parental loyalties and retaliation toward 
religious can result. 


. Regard all property as sacred. The rules of Christian communism 
cannot be applied to private property even if it is Church property. 
Honesty and fairness in refereeing a ball game may have more weight 
in the decision of a boy than several vocational talks. 


. Honor and respect the reputation of all men, especially your fellow 
seminarians and priests. Charity in dealing with the name of your 
neighbor has lasting effects in the minds of the young in particular. 


. Unionize your efforts with Christ, the Leader. You, like those whom 
you wish to counsel and guide, cannot succeed without Christ and His 
graces. Mary, our Lady of Good Counsel, is more than a title in the 
Litany of Loretto. Retreats and days of recollection are in order. 


. Motivate boys at the very outset with regard to their possible attitude 
toward a religious vocation as a good paying job. The priesthood or 
religious life is no “racket,” has no angles, no real material advantages. 
All the angles are spiritual. Eternal life certainly would readily be 
assured. Any motive less than this is unworthy of a candidate for 
Holy Orders. 


Perhaps these directives are not those you expected, yet unless we combine 
the real with the ideal little progress can be made. 


Finally, while there are those within and without the family circle who look 
with suspicion upon such organizations as the Home and School Associations, 
Vocational Clubs, the Serra Promotional Clubs, etc., this spirit of co-operation 
becomes all the more necessary today in our complex society. The purpose of 
organization is not for espionage but rather for mutual understanding and 
co-operation. We need to muster all forces, tap all resources, and employ all 
means if progress is to be made. 


May I by way of conclusion paraphrase something I heard and read about 
aboy? It may give you added courage, motivation, and inspiration to see that 
dificult problem of today, an important citizen of tomorrow. Supernaturally, 
we know everyone is worth the effort. Humanly, however, we need an 
occasional spur to continue our efforts for that boy. The description of that 
boy, the embryo priest, or if not a priest, than perhaps a statesman, or lawyer 
reads as follows: 


He is a person who is going to carry on what you have started. 

He is to sit right where you are sitting, and attend, when you are gone, to 
those things you think are so important. 

You may adopt all the policies you please, but how they will be carried out 
depends upon him. 

Even if you make leagues and treaties, he will have to manage them. 

He will assume control of your cities, states, and nation. 

He is going to move in and take over your churches, schools, universities and 
corporations. 

ll your work is going to be judged and praised or condemned by him. 
Your reputation and your future are in his hands. 
All _ ogee is for him, and the fate of the nation and of humanity is in his 
ands. 
So it might be well to pay him some attention. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the College and University Department for 1959-60, elected at 
the 1959 convention in Atlantic City, are: 
President: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence, R.I. 
Vice President: Dr. William H. Conley, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Class of 1957-61: 
Rev. Robert M. Sullivan, 0.S.A., Villanova, Pa. 


Class of 1959-63: 


Rev. Edward A. Doyle, S.J., New Orleans, La. 

Sister M. Rose Emmanuella, Oakland, Calif. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. McDonald, Washington, D. C. 
Sister Mary Josetta, R.S.M., Chicago, Ill. 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FACULTY WELFARE 


Because of new appointments in committee membership it was possible to 
hold only one meeting before the national convention, and that was held 
recently. A lengthy agendum of areas of faculty interest was reviewed and 
discussed, but the committee’s attention was devoted chiefly to these four: 
the question of faculty morale as this is related to the problem of unity of 
purpose; the question of faculty salaries; the question of promotion; and the 
question of faculty loads. The committee members judged that they did not 
have sufficient data to formulate any final conclusions or definitive answers to 
the complex problems just stated. They did feel, however, that in the light of 
the data possessed certain points should be noted in this report. 


An understanding of and a commitment to a common institutional purpose 
on the part of the total personnel was the largest and most significant issue 
examined by the committee. There is the growing difficulty of maintaining a 
proper allegiance to a particular professional discipline and at the same time 
to the broader objectives of the institution as a whole. Furthermore, the 
increasing proportion of lay faculty members of diverse backgrounds to the 
regular members of the administering order, plus the general growth of faculty 
size and consequent separating of administration and faculty, make it 
imperative for all to look carefully to this problem of unity of purpose. And, 
although it is not wholly a problem of faculty welfare, it does affect all phases 
of faculty welfare and necessitates active faculty participation in its solution. 


The committee urges, then, that each institution find practical and specific 
means to bring about in all of its members an increased sense of commitment 
to the general as well as the specific goals of Catholic higher education. But 
since this problem reaches beyond faculty welfare, actually involving all the 
personnel of an educational institution, and has implications for secondary and 
elementary school systems and their staffs as well as for those in higher 
education, the committee strongly recommends that this issue of unity of 
purpose be considered by some group or committee with broader competency 
than ours. 

The question of faculty salaries must be a matter of continuing concern to 
everyone connected with an institution of higher learning. Attempts must be 
made to explore every avenue which can possibly lead to a more effective 
solution of this problem for Catholic colleges and universities. In these ex- 
plorations the faculty must not only be made aware of the problems but also 
of their part in possible solutions. The committee judged, however, that the 
establishment of salary scales, however useful to a particular institution, could 
not for a variety of reasons be regarded as a final much less a total solution 
of this problem. 


The committee was not ready to formulate any statement about the 
principles which should underlie faculty promotions. It recognized the basic 
requirement of intellectual activity but saw this complicated and qualified at 
the operational level by such questions as: the primacy of teaching versus the 
dedication to research; the pressures of faculty recruitment and retention in 
the light of the growing student population; the difficulty of evaluating 
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teaching and total faculty competence; the connection between publication and 
promotion; the implementation of faculty involvement in promotion; the weight 
to be given to the various factors in any promotion formula; and the necessity 
of continuing faculty inventory. The committee plans at its future meetings 
to give further attention to this matter of formulating principles of faculty 
promotion. 


The question of faculty loads was also discussed. Here only very tentative 
conclusions were reached because of the necessity of avoiding either a highly 
simplified statement or one which would be too detailed and complicated to 
administer. The committee plans to give further attention to this item in the 
hope of reaching a more satisfactory conclusion. 


The committee also wishes to report that in the past, under the direction of 
the late Father Meade nationally and Father Pax in the Midwest, it has 
investigated the problems of material fringe benefits. A study of the present 
status of fringe benefits in Midwest colleges will be reported on at the April 
meeting of the Midwest N.C.E.A. in Chicago. 


Respectfully submitted, 


PAUL E. BEICHNER, C.S.C. 
SISTER M. JOHN FRANCIS, 8.S.N.D. 
MARTIN J. LOWERY 

ROBERT W. MULLIGAN, S.J. 

E. J. DRUMMOND, S.J., Chairman 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


1. The revised edition of the brochure listing graduate programs and degrees 
offered by Catholic institutions of higher learning in the United States has 
been published. This new edition lists forty-two institutions. Copies have 
been mailed to the members of the hierarchy, to the Deans of Catholic colleges, 
to Superiors and Prefects of Studies of religious orders and congregations, 
and to Newman Club Chaplains. Additional copies at twenty-five cents each 
may be obtained by writing to the Reverend R. J. Henle, S.J., Saint Louis 
University, 221 North Grand Avenue, Saint Louis 3, Missouri. 

2. The Committee met at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, for its fall 
meeting on December 6, 1958. Twenty-six institutions sent representatives. 
Besides general discussion of a wide range of topics, the meeting determined 
the program for the open meeting to be sponsored at the Easter Convention 
by the Committee on Graduate Study. Also, the meeting discussed the plans 
for a brochure on graduate study for religious superiors. 

3. The brochure mentioned just above is being planned in conjunction with 
the Sister Formation office of the N.C.E.A. It is intended to help religious 
superiors and directors of studies to plan the graduate studies of their 
subjects. The brochure will deal with the selection and preparation of those 
who are to go on to graduate study, with the selection of fields of specializa- 
tion and of appropriate programs of study, and with the problems arising 
during and after graduate studies. 

4, Attention should be called also to the progressive planning in graduate 
studies now going on in the Southwest Regional Unit of the N.C.E.A. This 
region has a committee on graduate studies with a ten-member committee 
headed up by Sister Claire Madeleine, S.N.J.M., of the College of the Holy 
Names. This committee has been giving a great deal of attention to 
co-operative planning for graduate education in California. Sister Mary 
Thecla, I.H.M., of Immaculate Heart College, is including a report on this 
planning in her presentation at the Graduate Committee’s open session. 

The Committee wishes to request again that all institutions offering grad- 
uate programs keep the Committee informed of the programs offered and 
of the names of the Director or Dean in charge of graduate programs. Informa- 
tion should be sent to the Reverend R. J. Henle, S.J., Saint Louis University, 
221 North Grand Avenue, Saint Louis 3, Missouri. 

The Committee on Graduate Study again co-operated with the Jesuit 
Educational Association in collecting and sending out lists of graduates of 
Catholic graduate schools who are looking for faculty positions for September 
1959. Those wishing to receive such lists should write to the Jesuit Educational 
Association, 49 East 84th Street, New York, New York. 

The Committee for 1958-59 was constituted as follows: 

Dean John O. Riedl (Marquette University) 
Reverend John M. Daley, S.J. (Georgetown University) 
Reverend Paul Beichner, C.S.C. (Notre Dame University) 
Reverend J. Gerald Walsh, C.S.Sp (Duquesne University) 
Doctor Raymond F. McCoy (Xavier University, Ohio) 
Reverend Joseph E. Hogan, C.M. (Saint John’s University, New York) 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. J. HENLE, S.J., 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The following institutions have been approved for Senior Associate Member- 
ship: Brentwood College, Brentwood, N.Y.; Cabrini College, Radnor, Pa.; 
St. Francis College, Biddeford, Maine; St. Hyacinth College, Granby, Mass.; 
and Chaminade College of Honolulu, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The following institutions have been approved for Junior Associate Member- 
ship: Mt. St. Joseph Novitiate College, Bristol, R.I.; Queen of the Apostles 
Teacher Training Institute, Harriman, N.Y.; and Assumption Junior College, 
Mendham, N.J. 


The following institutions are recommended for Senior Constituent Member- 
ship: Cardinal Cushing College, Brookline, Mass; Holy Family College, Tor- 
resdale, Pa.; and Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, N.Y. 

Each of these institutions was visited by a member of the Committee on 
Membership who filed a report with the secretary. 

The Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico, requested a 
change from Associate to Constituent Membership. This institution was not 
visited because of the distance and expense involved. However, since it was 
recently visited and approved by a team from the Middle States Association, 
of which Brother Amandus Leo, F.S.C., of Manhattan College was a member, 
the Committee on Membership recommends that it be approved for Constituent 
Membership. 

Should the Department vote approval of these applications for membership, 
the number of member institutions will be 251. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD J. KAMMER, C.M. 
Secretary 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION 


In the report given at the last national meeting in Philadelphia, April 8-11, 
1958, the Committee on Nursing Education set forth the plans for holding 
three regional conferences jointly sponsored by the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and the Conference of Catholic Schools of Nursing some- 
time in October or November of 1958. The regional divisions included: (1) the 
Northeast and Middle States; (2) the Midwest and South; and (3) the North 
Pacific and California. I regret to report that the conferences were not held 
as planned because of difficulties in setting the time and place. 


In each of three of the districts mentioned, the West coast, the Northeast, 
and the South, there are four nursing schools. The greater number of nursing 
schools are in the Middle States (fourteen) and the Midwest (nineteen). 
Since 1958, five schools have dropped or are in the process of dropping their 
programs; three in the Midwest, one in the Northeast, and one in the Middle 
States. 


In trying to work out plans for a meeting three difficulties arose: (1) setting 
a convenient date; (2) cost; and (3) travel time. 


In view of the difficulties met in working out the suggested meetings this 
past year, I should like to suggest an alternative to the original plan for your 
approval. Since the departments of nursing are or should be under the control 
of the colleges and universities which award the baccalaureate degrees, the 
various problems facing the administration and staff of departments of nursing 
could legitimately be a part of the program of a regional meeting. I realize 
that the Executive Committee does not exercise control over the regional 
committees. Would it not be possible, however, to suggest that the problems 
of the baccalaureate program in nursing be made one of the topics of the next 
series of regional meetings? If such a procedure is not advisable, an alternate 
suggestion is to hold a regional conference on nursing education following the 
regional meetings in the sections where they are held. This solution would 
eliminate the difficulties of date and travel time and would lessen the cost of 
holding the meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER M. EMMANUEL, O.S.F., 
Chairman 
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ADDRESSES 


OUR RESOURCES: ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL IN 
CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Summary) 


URBAN H. FLEEGE, PH.D., CHAIRMAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Since statistics on the future growth in Catholic higher education have been 
treated elsewhere, we will make only a passing reference to population growth 
and enrollment needs. 


I sincerely believe that the greatest need in Catholic education, as it is in 
secular education, even greater than the need for larger funds, is a more vivid 
imagination in applying our resources to the achievement of our ends. Much 
of what we have in higher education today was designed with what was 
available to a horse-and-buggy age in answer to the needs of the time. Time 
has marched on to the space age, but much of administrative planning and 
too much of the content and methods in educational curricula are stuck fast 
in yesterday. 


One of our more serious problems in the next few years is securing, training 
and maintaining excellent teachers. In the next seven years Catholic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools need to train 80,000 additional teachers to meet 
expansion needs and to replace those who will be leaving the teaching force or 
who will retire or die. On the college-university level we need to increase our 
teaching force by more than 1,300 per year, stepping up this number to the 
extent that we will be able to expand facilities. If Catholic higher education 
keeps pace with the anticipated growth of non-public colleges and universities, 
we will need between 1,800 and 2,000 additional college teachers per year for 
the next decade. 


A significant trend is the rapid growth of lay teachers in Catholic schools 
on all levels. Their number has tripled in the past decade. In 1956, of the 
145,434 teachers instructing 4,642,423 students in 12,494 Catholic schools, 
34,183 were lay. As the ratio of lay teachers in Catholic schools increases, 
the cost of maintaining the Catholic schools is likewise bound to increase. 


Current costs in Catholic education are difficult to estimate; using the 
1957-58 U.S. Office of Education per pupil cost of $320, we arrive at a total cost 
figure of over 1.9 billion dollars or over 10 million dollars for every school day. 
Tuition costs are rising steadily and in the next decade can be expected to 
double—rising by $750 to $1,850 per year at the college level. Charging the 
student the full cost of his education, making it possible for him to mortgage 
his future early earning years, radical as this seems to many, is still the only 
practical solution that I know of. The price tag in education must come closer 
to its actual cost if we are to compete sucessfully for qualified teachers and 
offer a superior educational program. It is vital that we hold the line on good 
teachers. Great teachers are the life blood of a college; they attract other 
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great teachers; an institution without great teachers is an institution without 
an atmosphere of scholarship. 


Thirty Catholic college-university presidents were asked to comment on our 
problems and our resources. Twenty-seven identified securing needed funds, 
securing and holding good teachers, and improving scholarship in our Catholic 
institutions as the top problems confronting us at present. 


In identifying ways in which Catholic higher education might become more 
influential and effective, the majority replied: “by emphasizing scholarship 
and excellence, by stressing quality programs, by a more determined emphasis 
on intellectual excellence among faculty and students.” Almost as frequently 
mentioned (but by more than twice as many women as men presidents) was the 
plea for “co-operation rather than competition among Catholic institutions.” 


In replying to the question as to how Catholic higher educational institu- 
tions might more efficiently utilize their resources, eleven out of the thirteen 
Catholic women’s college presidents and five out of the fourteen men presidents 
—sixteen out of twenty-seven—singled out inter-institutional co-operation. 
They pleaded for the sharing and pooling of resources: plant, curricula, 
faculty. A third of the presidents called for narrowing the scope of curricular 
offerings in Catholic institutions, for restricting offerings to areas in which the 
college can offer a strong program, pointing out that “imitating the Joneses” 
causes us to spread ourselves too thin with the result that we harm both our- 
selves and our students. 

Quality in our colleges must be emphasized, not quantity, for in quantity 
we have already lost the battle. Catholic colleges and universities are higher 
educational institutions, with the prime responsibility of developing intelligent, 
articulate Catholic scholars. 

The implications of an adequate recognition of the potentiality of self-edu- 
cation for the more effective utilization of our resources are as yet but faintly 
perceived. Current experiments with electronic self-teaching devices, such as 
tapes, wherein foreign languages, mathematics, logic, psychology and even the 
basic principles of the sciences are being self-taught, as well as educational 
television, promise a hitherto undreamed of new dimension to our potential 
resources. The extent to which our resources can be multiplied through these 
new means is as limitless as our creative use of them. 

In one sense, our greatest resource lies in our students, especially if they are 
gifted students; we command their respect to the extent that we challenge 
them, to the extent that we are imaginative in designing tasks in which they 
can try their “intellectual wings.’ Some institutions are using the more mature 
intelligent students as teaching, guidance, library, and laboratory aides, pro- 
viding capable students with opportunities to experience intellectual rewards 
of the scholarly life as one of the most effective means of faculty recruitment. 

Our Catholic system of education may not be the best system under the 
conditions and circumstances under which we are trying to operate it. I would 
like to see a variation of our traditional Catholic college tried out on an 
experimental basis. Why not experiment with a Catholic higher educational 
institution adjoining a state university? Let the heavily financed institution 
carry the main burden of educating our youth—particularly in those areas 
where our Catholic philosophy and theology are least likely to have significant 
bearing. Let us design a curriculum including philosophy, theology, certain 
penetrating courses in the humanities, biology, and the social sciences in which 
our system of values has the greatest relevance. 


If Catholic secondary schools have made the student stand on his own two 
feet, and have resisted undue spoon-feeding, the student, by the time the 
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college gets him, should possess a modest level of maturity. Providing an 
opportunity to the 18-21-year-old student to brush up against philosophies and 
ideologies at variance with his own in his studies, while he still has the oppor- 
tunity to try out these strange ideas for size in his philosophy, psychology, 
or history class in the adjoining Catholic college, could and should have a 
wholesome, maturing effect on the student’s philosophy, resulting in his be- 
coming a more articulate Catholic because of such an experience. 


Similar colleges seem to have proven effective at Oxford and Cambridge. 
A variety of such Catholic colleges here might in the end prove quite stimulat- 
ing and challenging to some of our traditional Catholic institutions. Since 
only about forty per cent of Catholic youth attending college are in Catholic 
institutions, such an institution as proposed above might make it possible to 
open doors of Catholic higher education in areas of learning where it is most 
essential to a much larger percentage of Catholic college youth. 


Short of redesigning our educational system for experiment here and there, 
we must find ways of reducing the number of courses we offer in our colleges; 
we need to develop fewer but broader courses which touch on more fields of 
knowledge, interrelating data and principles, so that the world of man, matter 
and spirit, may be more intelligible to the student. While we want depth, we 
do not want specialization at the expense of a liberal education. Fewer hours 
in the classroom, more self-education, more time and independent study in the 
library and in the laboratory, larger classes, reduction of spoon-feeding—these 
measures will help our faculty resources stretch farther. 





CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION— 
A VIEW FROM OUTSIDE THE INSTITUTION 


THE HONORABLE JOHN F. BROSNAN, CHANCELLOR, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


At first blush, it seems somewhat incongruous that a graduate and former 
trustee of a Catholic college, an honorary alumnus of several other Catholic 
coHeges and universities and an affiliated member of the order founded by the 
saint who is the patron of teachers, is classified, as to Catholic higher education, 
as an outsider. Upon further consideration, however, it is clear that such a 
classification is fully justified as it relates to one who lacks the two basic 
qualifications—educator and religious—of those who founded and have brought 
to its present eminence Catholic higher education in the United States. 


Indeed, it seems presumptuous for a noneducator to endeavor to tell educa- 
tors anything about their profession. It seems even more presumptuous for 
a layman to endeavor to tell religious how to fulfill the educational phase of 
their vocation. 


But, having succumbed to Father Slavin’s gracious invitation, I felt obligated 
to respect my word even though, upon reflection, I realized that you would 
have had little difficulty in filling this rostrum with a more competent person. 
Doubtless I was chosen because I happen to be the Chancellor of The University 
of the State of New York, and with my fellow Regents have comprehensive 
jurisdiction and vast powers over all education in our State. 


Let me say a few words about the Regents, since my absorption of their 
philosophies and practices during the ten years I have been privileged to serve 
as one of them is my excuse for having a hold on your attention. 


Twenty-eight days from now, we shall celebrate our 175th birthday. We 
came into existence on May 1, 1784, as the first Trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Before long, we were given jurisdiction over all the colleges and uni- 
versities of the State, nearly all of which we have chartered. As the years 
rolled by, our jurisdiction broadened, to include all education—public, private 
and parochial—from kindergarten to the university. There was added jurisdic- 
tion over all the professions, except the law which, naturally, is under our 
Court of Appeals. No doctor, dentist, nurse, engineer, architect or accountant, 
to name the most prominent of the professions, may practice in our State 
without a license from the Regents, and he or she is subject to our regulation 
and discipline. 


We have a number of other duties, including the censorship of motion 
pictures—or so much thereof as the courts have seen fit to leave us—and the 
enforcement of the law against discrimination in education—an easier job in 
New York than in Arkansas. 


We appoint the Commissioner of Education of the State, who serves at our 
pleasure, and have under us some 1,900 employees. 


The Regents are thirteen in number, elected by the State Legislature for 
terms of thirteen years and serve without compensation. We are interested in 
only one goal, and that is to get the best in education for the children and the 
youth of the State. 
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One could not spend ten years working with such confreres and with our 
professional staff, and superimpose such service upon twelve years as a Trustee 
of a private college, my alma mater, Manhattan, and one year on the first 
Board of Trustees of the State University of New York, without appreciating 
the eminence of the educator’s calling and the unselfish, dedicated manner in 
which, by and large, educators pursue that calling. 


Therefore, if I offer some suggestions because they are inherent in the title 
assigned to me by Father Slavin, I am sure you will appreciate that I do so in 
the spirit which the Regents have taught me, putting aside all other considera- 
tims and seeking only to appraise fairly, and striving only to make ever better, 
the processes by which the Rising Generation is prepared for the tasks which 
lie ahead. 


The first point which strikes an outsider is that Catholic colleges have a dual 
personality. With all their sister colleges, they share many problems, fight 
shoulder to shoulder for many ideals and strive unceasingly for the attainment 
of many goals. But there comes a point in the plans and problems of Catholic 
colleges when they must press on for the preservation of ideals which they 
alone possess and the attainment of goals which they alone seek. Yet, this 
should never interfere with their devotion to the problems shared in common. 
In our State, it never has. Catholic colleges have taken a very real part in 
the work of the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York, which binds together all the institutions of higher learning, tax-sup- 
ported and non-tax-supported, denominational and nondenominational. Through 
the years, Catholic educators have been influential in its councils. The distin- 
guished President of Fordham University has just completed two years as 
President of the Association. 


In my opinion, Catholic educators could do an even better job if they 
mingled more with all their educational brethren and took a more active part 
in all professional associations. For instance, I should like to see more of our 
good sisters—with all the ability and lucidity which they possess—come more 
frequently through the convent gate and do some of the things by which Sister 
Madeleva has helped non-Catholics better to understand and appreciate 
Catholic education and the religious way of life. 


I remember that when I first went on the Regents, ten years ago, the Com- 
missioner of Education said to me: “Five of the new college presidents are not 
coming to the closing session of our convocation to be welcomed into the Uni- 
versity because it is in the evening, and they have advised me that under their 
tules as sisters they cannot attend an evening function.” He added, “I reget 
this very much. Do you think that hereafter we should have our convocations 
close in the afternoon?” I answered, “No, the night is clearly the more accept- 
able time for the majority.” Then I went to Bishop Scully—and the sister- 
presidents were all there. So it has been at every convocation since, to the 
edification of all present and the added prestige of Catholic education, 


Speaking of academic functions, why could not the members of our religious 
orders wear their academic hoods at such functions? I know, and you know, 
that for a Catholic nothing exceeds the religious habit in evoking sentiments 
of the highest respect. But non-Catholic educators, measuring in terms of 
education, and rightly so, cannot but be impressed when they see a faculty of 
nuns wearing doctors and masters hoods from a dozen different universities, 
as I saw them a few years ago at the commencement of Nazareth College, in 
Rochester, where pursuant to the suggestion of Bishop Kearney the hoods 
were worn. When I commented on my favorable reaction, he remarked, “We 
are in education, and I think we should conform to its customs.” 
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I cannot emphasize too strongly that the good will created and the advan. 
tages accruing to all from the fullest paritcipation of Catholic educators in 
the general stream of educational activity will be beyond measure. 


Next comes the question of public relations. Like most educators, those 
engaged in Catholic education very often are not too good at public relations, 
Fortunately, the heads of our educational institutions are alert to the problem 
and to the importance of finding the proper solution. President Case, of Col- 
gate, sagely remarks, “Our future is dependent not alone upon the virtue of 
our policies and our programs, but also upon the degree to which our public 
comprehends them.” Brother Augustine Philip, of Manhattan, says, “We have 
much to learn in the art of informing, interpreting, convincing.” In his address 
“A Communication Challenge for 1958,” Dr. Whipple pungently states, “.,. 
the reporter should take care not to misinterpret the scientist, and the scientist 
should take care not to snub the reporter.” 


When you come to dealing with the press, I suggest that the following policy 
of the Regents has proven of tremendous value: no Regent ever talks to the 
press on any matter concerning the Regents. The questioner is referred to 
the Chancellor. Would it not be wise to have one official of your college, and 
only one, vested with the authority to make statements to the press? 


Concerning press releases, they should be carefully planned, both as to 
content and timing, if you want your institution, its policies and programs, 
to receive comprehensive coverage. 


As to your faults and your deficiencies, public confession is not a sine qua 
non. What is essential is that you constantly devote, within the family circle, 
your talents and your energies toward their elimination. 


Would it not be helpful to broaden the scope of faculty exchanges among 
Catholic colleges and universities? The same should have many far-reaching 
advantages, including a lessening of parochial attitudes, and appreciation of 
other viewpoints, and a widening of educational horizons. 


On the score of making comparisons with or criticisms of other institutions 
or other educators, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, it seems to me that in 
these days of tremendous tensions, all should manifest at all times, in all 
places and under all conditions the spirit of the Poverello. 


Dr. Whipple summed up his conclusion on the public relations of educators 
by stating that the core of the solution is co-operation and patience. I should 
like to add a third ingredient—humility. 

One of the matters to which Catholic colleges should pay more attention is 
the place of the laity in the life of the college. And I do not mean the stu- 
dents. Take, in the first place, the lay faculty. In the beginning, they played 
a very minor and unimportant role, and they were treated accordingly. That 
day we all realize has long since passed. Lay members now constitute an 
important and growing part of the faculty. But is their proportion of power 
and prestige advancing commensurate with their proportion in numbers? It 
would not appear so. 


One of the difficulties lies in the fact that the religious members get no 
pay. Often, I fear, this influences the administration’s attitude toward the 
compensation of the lay members. Of course, it should not be so. Too often 
it results in the administration’s letting in too many nonpaying students, and 
so the funds are not there to make the salary payments. 

If Catholic colleges are to meet the competition of the future, they must 
be prepared to accord proper stature to their lay faculty, including not only 
increased recognition in the way of salaries, fringe benefits and opportunities 
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for study and research, but also better integration in the administrative work 
of the college. 


Then we have the question of lay people serving on the board of trustees. 
I served on the Board of Trustees of Manhattan College for twelve years. 
The laymen on the Board, while not in the majority, were never “yes” men 
nor negative men. We spoke up, and many, many times had the satisfaction, 
and the college the benefit, of seeing policies changed or adoped to follow our 
suggestions. The story is told of the trustee who, when asked concerning his 
powers and his duties, said, “From the moment the Bishops come into the 
room, we lay trustees are silent.” That could never have been said of us. 


I should like to see more use made of lay people, not merely on advisory 
boards but on the board which runs the college. The results, I am certain, 
would be tremendously advantageous. I point to the fact that for 175 years, 
the policy-making board of education in New York State, the Regents, has 
been composed of lay people who have not been educators. Far from suffering, 
it is clear that the educational policies of the State have gained from the 
check-up which educators have received from a policy-making board so com- 
posed. It is always wise to have the opinion of the technical expert viewed in 
the light of the experience of the practical man. Great good, I am confident, 
will come if increased use is made of lay people in the administrative and 
policy-making functions of our Catholic colleges. 


‘ It would be well for Catholic educators to take a close look at the two-year 
college, technical and terminal, or transfer, in character. In our State, the 
public ones, termed community colleges, are expanding rapidly. Such colleges 
can be built quickly and economically. They answer the demands of so many 
of our youth impatient to get a job, marry and become an integral part of 
the community. Such colleges are authorized to confer a degree—Associate in 
Arts, or Associate in Applied Science. However, you assess the problem, this 
is an area of education you can no longer afford to ignore. 


There must be a realistic recognition throughout the country that to answer 
the serious educational challenge of the proud and dedicated people of Russia 
and the far, far more serious challenge of the ruthless leaders of Russia and 
China, there must be increased support of private colleges. Such support must 
come from many sources: the business community, and particularly big busi- 
ness, the foundations, men and women of large means and men and women of 
modest means—all must combine. And the government must do its share. 


As to the last, New York is a shining example. Through the efforts of the 
Regents, scholarships have constantly been increased in number and in stipend, 
until today we have approximately 8,000 general scholarships awarded each 
year. Each pays up to $700 a year, depending upon the financial condition 
of the family, covers four years and may be used in any college in the State. 
We have also a liberal loan program for students. 


As to the institutions, long-term, properly secured loans at low interest 
have been made to private colleges for building dormitories. This year the 
Regents recommended the expansion of such capital loans to include class- 
rooms, libraries and laboratories. The legislature has passed the bill. It is 
now before the governor, and we have every expectation that it will be signed. 


Also, there must be increased support of our public colleges, which play such 
an essential role in the total educational picture. 


All this support of education—private and public—while necessary, will 
Place upon all of us heavy, even sacrificial, burdens. But surely we will 
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measure up to the courageous sacrifices of the past which are so glorious a 
part of our American heritage. 

Acting always with a humility born of the appreciation of one’s place 
in God’s scheme of things, but also with a sureness born of the competency 
won by intellectual and moral discipline, the Catholic educator will move ever 
forward to that great goal of Catholic education: the training up of young 
men and young women to an intellectual maturity, given force and purpose 
and direction because it is rooted in a spiritual maturity. 


Catholic educators should see that their buildings and equipment fully 
measure up to every required standard and, when resources permit, that they 
rank with the very best. Catholic educators should see that their students 
méasure up in intellectual maturity and intellectual discipline to every demand 
of these most exacting times. To that end, academic standards must be of 
the’ highest and must be rigidly enforced, without fear or favor. 


Yours, then, is the solemn duty to be the bearers of the torch of excellence 
in education. But, all the educational excellence in the world will not preserve 
our nation and our way of life unless as part of that excellence we cultivate 
those deeper moral and spiritual values and principles which are the essence 
of our American heritage and our Judaeo-Christian way of life. 


If man is to conquer space and not be lost in it, if man is to control the 
forces of nature and not be engulfed by them, man must lift up his eyes and 
lift up his heart, beyond the sputniks and beyond the stars to God. This you 
have always understood. This you have always taught. 

I know of no better definition of one of the great objectives of Catholic 
educators than this: “To champion the cause of moral betterment in educa- 
tion.” Fifty years ago, these words were written down as one of the objec- 
tives of the School of Education of St. John’s University, then being founded. 
Looking at the record of that school through all its fifty years, one perceives 
how well this objective has been achieved and how such achievement has 
brought countless blessings upon Church and State. 

Yours, then, is the sacred vocation to be the champions of such cause. 

With such sentiments, grateful to the Catholic educators of the past for 
a sound education and to the Catholic educators of the past and the present 
for their dedication and devotion to the very highest ideals of Church and 
country, an outsider salutes the torch bearers and the champions. 
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DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
0UR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES IN COMPLEX INSTITUTIONS 
REPORT 


Granted that a characteristic of our Catholic institutions is a unity in 
diversity, our major resources are at once our greatest strength: (1) the 
integrating factors of philosophy and theology; and (2) a sane humanism. 
Because philosophy and theology are the most significant courses we teach, 
we should be positive (rather than apologetic) in our approach and realize 
that, if integration is our aim, superior teaching is required. In general, 
philosophy and theology are the subjects most poorly taught, but some 
improvement is currently noted. Students expect much more than competence 
in the teaching of theology, and we teach by what we are, rather than by 
what we say. 


‘More importance should be given to the study of philosophy, and philoso- 
phers and scientists should work together on our own campuses and with our 
own faculty members for a synthesis; for example, as in the joint seminar 
of philosophers and scientists which meets periodically at Notre Dame to 
discuss common interests. Integration between philosophy and theology is 
not automatic, hence he who is invested with the leadership of any college 
must be thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of this integration, for it is 
he who staffs the college. 


In reply to the question—what makes a graduate dental school a Catholic 
dental school—it was suggested that one must always consider the total good 
which can be achieved. Mention was made of the Dental School of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit which provides a Catholic faculty, a priest as student 
counselor, and the opportunity for student retreats. 


Dedicated services of our teachers and the support and understanding of the 
clergy were mentioned as significant resources of higher education. 


In reference to the comparative dearth of financial grants to Catholic insti- 
tutions, it was noted that imagination and drive on the part of the faculty are 
needed in developing projects, and administrators should provide information 
to their faculties and indicate proper procedures for applying to foundations. 


In reference to the impending teacher shortage, it was suggested that more 
part-time teachers be utilized. They could be solicited form corporations, from 
industry, and from alumni. The co-operation of St. Louis University with 
Creighton on its master’s degree program in economics, and with Washington 
University on the doctoral level, was cited with approval as one way that we 
tan husband our limited resources by co-operation. Pride—institutional, com- 
munity, or diocesan—was pointed out as the cause of much wasteful duplication 
of effort. Only particular cases of specialization warrant duplication of efforts, 
but even this should be done in co-operation with already existing agencies. 


SISTER M. JEANNE, O.5S.F., 
Recorder 
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OUR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN OUR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


REPORT 


The liberal arts college is rich in resources for the preparation of teachers, 
That there is a growing recognition of these resources is reflected in the dis- 
appearance of normal schools and in the reorganization of teachers colleges 
into liberal arts colleges. By 1970, it has been predicted, no more than two or 
three states will retain separate teachers colleges. The requirements in our 
states for the certification of teachers and for the accreditation of teacher- 
preparing institutions emphasize for effective programs of teacher education 
adequate general or liberal education and areas of subject-matter specialization 
as well as professional education. A liberal education is generally recognized 
as a sine qua non in the preparation of teachers. 


Due both to their resources for the preparation of teachers and to the 
critical shortage of teachers on all levels in our Catholic and public schools, 
liberal arts colleges have a serious responsibility to prepare teachers for our 
elementary and secondary schools and for recruiting candidates for college 
teaching. 


This responsibility must be shared by the entire college, by the faculty of 
the academic departments as well as the members of the education department. 
Various methods have been employed to effect this all-school concern on the 
institutional or campus level. One successful means is a Committee or Council 
on Teacher Education composed of representatives of every subject-matter 
department of the college offering a teaching major or minor as well as the 
education department staff. This committee is a policy-making body and sets 
standards for the various aspects of the program in teacher education. By 
means of it, academicians who are dissatisfied with the professional course 
offerings or who are convinced of a need for additional work in their own 
departments for prospective teachers or who have related problems can express 
their opinions and recommend changes in the existing teacher education pro- 
gram. Members of the professional staff, too, can make recommendations based 
on their experience and background. In many liberal arts colleges the cleav- 
age between the faculty of the academic and the education departments, which 
in the past has been very damaging to the organization of a high quality 
teacher education program, has not only been bridged, but the gap has been 
filled through the co-operative action which the Teacher Education Council 
or Committee makes possible. 


The liberal arts college needs to exert its influences on the state and national 
levels. Today thirty-seven states have Councils or Advisory Committees. Facul- 
ties of all types of teacher-preparing institutions serve on them. By active 
participation in these, liberal arts colleges can influence policies with respect 
to requirements for the certification of teachers and help raise the quality of 
teacher education programs in the institutions of higher education throughout 
the state. 

On the national level liberal arts colleges are given opportunities to contribute 
to upgrading the quality of our teacher education programs through active 
participation in the conferences of such organizations as the American Co 
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m Education, the Association of American Colleges, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 


To utilize more fully the resources of our liberal arts colleges for the 
preparation of teachers a number of problems need to be resolved. These 
include: 

1. What proportion of the program should be devoted to each of the fol- 
lowing: general or liberal education, academic specialization, and pro- 
fessional education? 


. What are effective patterns of subject-matter courses for teaching 
majors? 

. Should the program for the preparation of the elementary teacher 
differ from that of the secondary? 


. What types of laboratory experiences are essential to teacher edu- 
cation? 


. When should the student be admitted to teacher education? 
. Who should be admitted? 


7. Should the fifth year now advocated lead to a graduate degree or 
should it be part of the liberal arts college program? What should 
the content of this fifth-year program be: academic, professional, 
or both? 


Perhaps one of the greatest needs to utilize effectively the resources of our 
liberal arts colleges for the preparation of teachers and to meet our commit- 
ments in this area is the financial support which a high quality teacher 
education program demands. We need to tap all the resources possible for 
such support. We need to have better public relations programs to sell higher 
education particularly to the clergy and lay people in our parishes throughout 
the dioceses of our country. 


Educators today are focusing their discussion on quality in education. Only 
through well-prepared teachers can the excellence we are seeking be achieved. 
Our liberal arts colleges have the resources for high quality teacher educa- 
tion. It is our obligation to utilize them to the fullest. 


SISTER M. ROSAMUND, 0O.S.F., 
Recorder 





OUR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION IN OUR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


REPORT 


COMMITMENTS 


When an institution opens its doors as a college of liberal arts, it commits 
itself to give to its students an education which will prepare them to take 
their place in society as cultured men and women—the elite, if you will. In 
our American system this does not mean that they have been prepared to 
enter into any profession or be experts in any field of knowledge. This is 
especially true in the sciences. Because of the tremendous progress which has 
been made in these in recent years, it would be impossible for a person to 
get a complete grasp of even one of them during four years of college. Never- 
theless, it is important that everyone, and especially the college-educated per- 
son, have an understanding of the scientific method and what we might call 
“a gentleman’s (or lady’s) knowledge” of the content of the principal sciences. 
Therefore, the liberal arts college should provide all of its students with this 
minimum training in the sciences. This is not as easy as it sounds, because 
unless the courses are given by well-trained scientists the whole purpose of 
giving them may be defeated; that is, students may be misinformed rather 
than informed about the sciences. Hence, the teaching of these courses should 
not be delegated to graduate students but given to the best teachers on the 
campus. 

In the case of those who wish to make a career in one of the sciences or in 
a scientifically based profession, like medicine, it is necessary for them to 
pursue further studies in a graduate or professional school. However, when 
the liberal arts college accepts students who wish to prepare themselves for 
such further studies, it commits itself to giving them the best possible prep- 
aration for these studies. And when it advertises that it does give such a 
preparation and takes money from the students or their parents for giving 
this preparation, then it is obligated in justice to do that. If it does not do 
it, then it should cease proclaiming that it is a liberal arts college. It can 
claim at most to be a finishing school where certain skills and graces are 
taught which will enable the graduate to get a job and lead a useful life in 
society. 

In particular, with regard to our commitment in the field of scientific 
education, this is not satisfied by imparting merely a “gentleman’s knowledge” 
of one or more of the sciences (this should be done even in the finishing school 
that I mentioned above), but it means a thorough grounding of the student 
in the basic knowledge of his chosen science to serve as a foundation on 
which to build his future specialized knowledge of that field. Furthermore, 
since we are dealing here with the natural sciences, it is imperative that the 
student learn not only the theory of the science in question but also the 
practice of it, which entails either laboratory or field work or both, depending 
upon the particular science. The student must also master those ancillary 
subjects which are necessary for the proper learning of the science, and | 
refer here particularly to the knowledge of language and mathematics which 
are indispensible tools for good scientific work. 

This means then that the college should supply teachers who have 4 
thorough knowledge of the field of science that they are teaching and who are 
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interested in keeping abreast of the steady progress in their science. Further- 
more, these teachers should have at their disposal the necessary equipment to 
wnduct proper laboratory work in the subject. Finally, these teachers should 
have the opportunity and the obligation to carry on some original research 
in their field so that they will inspire their students to a life of scholarship. 


This, briefly, is an outline of what a liberal arts college is committed to 
when it undertakes to educate students in the sciences. 


RESOURCES 


Now let us look at the resources we have at our disposal for the teaching of 
the sciences in our liberal arts colleges. Outside of a few large institutions, 
many of our colleges are understaffed with poorly prepared (and, in the case 
of laymen, underpaid) teachers who do not have the time or the equipment 
todo a proper job of training students for graduate work in the sciences. 


Many colleges have one-man departments, and some have the same teacher 
doubling in two sciences. This is indefensible. At the rate that science is 
progressing today, it is impossible for one man to be sufficiently well-grounded 
in one science, much less in two, to give the proper training in that field. 


Furthermore, many of these teachers have never had special training in 
the field of science that they are teaching. Many are self-taught or untaught. 
Or, if they have had a good preparation, they are so loaded down with teach- 
ing hours or, much worse, with administrative and extracurricular duties, 
that they cannot do a good job of teaching much less do any research. Then 
they are hampered either by a lack of equipment or by much of it being 
obsolete. They never get the opportunity to refresh their knowledge or to 
learn of the new developments in their field by attending the meetings of 
their specialty, by taking part in institutes, or getting sabbatical leave. 


The results of this situation are deplorable, as is shown by several indices 
of accomplishment. The first of these is the small number of our science 
students who go into graduate work, as opposed to the professions. It is well 
known that most of our biology students are pre-meds and pre-dents. Most 
of our physical science students want to be engineers and most of our 
chemistry students are satisfied if they can get a job in a chemical plant. 
This is unfortunate in many ways, not the least of which is that we are thus 
deprived of a source of Catholic science teachers for our own colleges, so that 
we often have to hire non-Catholics. 


The few of our students who do go into graduate work do not show up 
too well in, for instance, the National Science Foundation fellowship pro- 
gram. For, whereas it has been estimated that students in Catholic colleges 
form 6 per cent of the college population, the best that they have done in 
the National Science Foundation program is 3.2 per cent, which occurred this 
year. In previous years it has always been lower, starting at 1.2 per cent. 


Similarly our Catholic colleges do not do too well in the Medical College 
Admission Test. Even our own Catholic medical schools are concerned about 
their poor showing. In a study made by the registrar of one of them, between 
1952 and 1955 our students were consistently below the students in non- 
Catholic institutions in the sciences. 

These are the facts, as I see them. Perhaps this group can offer some 
suggestions as to how we can change this situation and bring our Catholic 
colleges into line with the others. 

PATRICK H. YANCEY, S.J., 


Chairman 











OUR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION FOR  §¢ j, 
BUSINESS IN OUR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


Mc 


REPORT 









Rev. Jerome Toner, O.S.B., discussion leader, asked the Rev. Charles B. 
Aziere, O.S.B., to serve as recorder. Father Toner presented a mimeographed 
sheet to the twenty-five or thirty persons assembled, and opened the discussion 
by reference to the sheet which presented the topic: “Our Commitments and 
Resources for Education for Business in our Liberal Arts Colleges.” On the 
sheet was the following quotation from Brother Gregory, F.S.C., in a letter to 
Father Toner: “The Program Committee was thinking of both commitments 
and resources for education in business within the framework of the liberal] 
arts college as distinct from the specialized or separate school of Business 
Administration.” The mimeographed sheet pointed out further that “it was 
part of the original intention of the Program Committee to assume that it was 
the duty and responsibility of the various teachers of business to supplement 
their scientific doctrines and principles with the natural law principles of the 
church as expressed in commutative, distributive, legal, social and _ penal 
justice.” On this note, Father Toner opened the discussion. 


Father Charles Aziere responded with a statement of the course in business 
at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, which has always been within the 
framework of the liberal arts curriculum of the college, but which was revised 
a few years ago by reducing the number of specialized courses in business, 
especially in accountancy, and substituting a general liberal arts program 
in the junior college and a minor in philosophy in the senior college curriculum. 
Among the courses taken by business majors in senior college was a course in 
the social encyclicals and a course in ethics. Father Aziere pointed out that 
St. Benedict’s College’s application for admission to accreditation of the Na- 
tional Committee on Accreditation for Teacher Training did not include prep- 
aration for teachers of business, but that if such accreditation were to le 
sought later the students of St. Benedict’s College would be required to take 
the liberal arts program and supplement it with business courses or business 
education courses taken during the summer at teacher training colleges. 


In the general discussion which followed, Monsignor Horrigan, President of 
Bellarmine College, Louisville, Ky., clarified somewhat the subject under 
discussion from his position as a member of the Executive Committee by 
stating that the purpose of the discussion was to determine the aim and pur 
pose of a business curriculum in a liberal arts college. There followed a dis 
cussion of the content of a curriculum for business students, the limitation of 
enrollment in the business departments to counterbalance overstress in this 
field, the possibility of giving a major in accountancy within the liberal arts 
framework, the comparative value of accountancy vs. mathematics within the 
liberal arts curriculum, the place of a course in general ethics or business 
ethics or both in the business curriculum, how to make lay professors mort 
aware of the church’s social teaching (by the requirement for a knowledge 
the area as a qualification for hiring or by staff meetings in the business de 
partment to develop a consciousness of the problem and methods of implement 
ing special courses with the church’s social teaching), the two-two year pIv 
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gram vs, the two-three year program for business students, and the need to 
meet the challenges of the time in both the business field and the social field 
of business relations. 


Monsignor Horrigan pointed out that the Periclean Age no less than our 
own was interested in the society of its time and preparation of students to 
participate therein, and that whereas liberal arts of the time needed certain 
stresses differing from those of our time the basic problem was the same: to 
train the students to think, to analyze, to understand the times, and to find 
solutions for the problems confronting them. 

Among the participants in the discussion, in addition to those named, were: 
Gregory Schramm, Seton Hall; Art Noetzel, John Carroll University; Father 
Harvanek, S.J., Chicago Province of the Jesuit Educational Association; Rev. 
William Troy, Wheeling College; Father Sheed, King’s College, Penn.; and 
James A. Hart, Dean, College of Commerce, De Paul University, Chicago. 


REV. CHARLES B. AZIERE, 0O.S.B., 
Recorder 





OUR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR MODERN LANGUAGES I\ 
OUR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


REPORT 


Sister Mary Helen called our attention in her paper to the fact that foreign 
languages had today a new appeal and encouraged us to look with great expec. 
tation toward the future. Encouragement comes from many sides: the National 
‘Defense Education Act of 1958, which gives special emphasis to languages as 
well as to science and mathematics, the work of the Northeast Conference on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages and the F.L.E.S. Program (Foreigng' 
Languages for Elementary Schools), and the use of laboratories in the 
language program to implement the work of the teacher in the development of 
language skills (understanding, speaking and reading). Different types of 
laboratories were discussed: the use of records or tapes, the availability of 
tapes for teachers who wish to use already prepared ones, and the use of radio 
and TV programs to learn and master a language. 


Textbooks were discussed. These texts should add to the culture of the stu- 
dents and furnish them with general information; they should not be limited to 
basic vocabulary. Finally the qualifications of the modern language teacher 
were discussed: the first should be language competency and the second, 
special training in classroom procedure. The college student who plans on 
teaching a modern language should then be advised not only to take the courses; 
in education but also to spend at least a summer in the country where the 
language is spoken so as to acquire greater mastery and fluency in the 
language and to have firsthand information about the people—their customs 
and their national culture. In-service programs, workshops, implemented by 
radio and TV programs, should be set up to retrain those teachers in new 
methods and new techniques so that they will not continue their classes in the 
outmoded way in which they themselves were taught in college. 


MOTHER SAINT MARIE MERCEDES, 
Recorder 





OUR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES IN 
OUR TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


REPORT 


This was the second meeting of two-year institutions under the auspices of 


“Bthe NCEA and the chairmanship of Sister Mary Gregory. 


ses in the 


YEDES, 
Pecorder 


There were twenty-four in attendance representing fourteen different junior 
colleges. Some weeks prior to the meeting, points for discussion had been 
solicited from all two-year Catholic institutions throughout the country. These 
ims were compiled and broken down under several headings adhering to the 
topic, “Our Commitments and Resources in our Two-Year Institutions”: 


1. Curriculum 
2. Accreditation 
8. Public Relations 


Curriculum. Under this heading, the question of philosophy on a freshman- 
sophomore level was discussed. It was the consensus of opinion that ethics 
should be in the second year, one of the main reasons being that many of the 
students do not transfer at the end of their two years. It was the opinion of 
the majority that chemistry is very necessary for the transfer students, but it 
isnot a requirement in the majority of the colleges for the medical secretarial 
students. 


The proposed three-year plan for the Medical Technology Program, effective 
January 1, 1962, brought forth the following questions: 


1, Are we to keep these students for three years, supplementing the third 
year with cultural subjects and at the end of that time grant an Associate 
Science degree? or 


2, Will the hospitals accept them after two years, keep them for another two 
years, and then grant a B.S. degree? 


The latter plan is what we would like to see. At present, all the hospitals 
do not have this plan, but it is the hope of the junior college group that this 
arrangement can be made. The question remains: Will each hospital have to 
become associated with a senior college? 


Curriculum-wise, what is being done for the gifted student in our two-year 
institutions? This year a definite program for the gifted student was inaugu- 
rated at Donnelly College in Kansas City, Kansas. This program is written 
he a article appearing in the April 1959 issue of the Junior College 
owrnal. 


Fundamentals of Modern Mathematics is being offered to transfer students 
by many of the colleges represented. Some think it is very important to offer 
science and mathematics to the liberal arts terminal students. 


It was agreed that unless the college has an excellent faculty, and a good 
curriculum, the better students will not be interested in attending. It is one of 
our foremost commitments to keep curriculum standards high. 


Accreditation. The question of accreditation seemed a very vital one to most 
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of those present, and much discussion centered around this topic. Such ques. 
tions came up as: 


1. When do we make application? 
2. What remote preparation is required? 
3. What is the best method of collecting data? 


Despite the fact that the delegates were from several accrediting regions, 
the pooled information was adequate for the inquiries made. 


Public Relations. Why are there not more Catholic junior colleges? This 
question, and others like it, formed the nucleus of some heated discussion. Is 
the reason because we ourselves have been failing in public relations? The 
junior college has a definite need to fill. In most cases, it is a stepping stone to 
the senior college, and in many cases it is the answer to the problem of exces- 
sive enrollment in the first two years of the senior college. It was felt that an 
attitude exists among the Catholic colleges that the junior college is the 
“dumping ground” for the poor student. It is up to us to keep our standards 
high; this is definitely one of our commitments. This fact that accrediting 
agencies evaluate the junior college on the same level and by the same 
standards as the senior college is significant. The question of grants to junior 
colleges hinges upon public relations. At the present time, junior colleges are 
not eligible for grants, and it is the concern of the group whether or not we 
are strong enough to make an appeal to some foundation for grants for 
building purposes. The time element did not allow for full treatment of this 
topic, but there will be some investigation made before the 1960 convention. 


In an effort to enhance our public relations, it was suggested that the 
status and the value of the junior college be emphasized at the general session 
of the NCEA. 

One of our strong commitments is to develop in the student in the two-year 
institution a sense of responsibility, ability to work on her own, and a keen 
sense of initiative. The two-year college is a good training ground for thes 
characteristics inasmuch as the student has to mature in these two years, and 
in many cases, she shoulders responsibilities that would ordinarily fall to the 
third or fourth-year student in the senior college. 

There was a concensus of opinion at the conclusion of the meeting that our 
strongest commitment is that of educating the public to the important contribi- 
tion that the junior college is making to the field of education. This will follow 
if we make ourselves heard “around the world” with a well-fortified curriculum, 
full accreditation with all it entails, and a discriminating sense of selectwn 


policies. 
SISTER MARY GREGORY, 
Chairman 





PAPERS 


PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR SISTER COLLEGE TEACHERS 


REV. WILLIAM J. DUNNE, S.J., ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT, NCEA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


There should be little need for me to say that I am cast in an unusual role 
this morning. When I received the invitation to speak before a group of 
higher superiors and college presidents representing a very large segment of 
religious communities engaged in higher education throughout the country, 
Ihad very definite misgivings about my qualifications to fulfill the assignment 
satisfactorily. The fact that I am standing before you now should not be 
taken as evidence that I resolved these personal difficulties ultimately by 
thinking I am the right person to speak on such an important subject as 
“Personnel Policies for Sister College Teachers.” Although I recognize the 
gravity of the subject and a certain degree of responsibility associated with 
it, fortunately I am aware that the ultimate responsibility for the decisions 
involved in formulating the personnel policies for sister college teachers rests 
with you. And, it might be just as well to say, since I am in this very frank 
mood, that I accepted the invitation to address you by a kind of blind obedi- 
ence, which is nothing more or less than yielding to the opinions of others 
who made the decision to invite me, for I find that it often helps in matters 
that concern oneself to admit that there are some who know you as well as, if 
not better, than yourself. 


As I approach the subject for our consideration—personnel policies for 
sister college teachers—it might be well to give a few of the ideas I have on 
sisters’ colleges. To begin with something that should go without saying 
(though I prefer to say it), the hierarchy of this country, as well as the 
clergy and religious men, recognize their tremendous debt to our sisterhoods 
who constitute the backbone of Catholic education in the United States. Of 
this there is no question. My next statement may not have the same kind of 
universal support, but I am very confident that it does have the kind of sup- 
port in important places which makes me certain that I am not a “voice 
crying in the wilderness.” This concerns our sisters’ colleges. When there is 
question of the place or the importance of our sisters’ colleges, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that they do occupy and should occupy a place of pre- 
eminence in Catholic higher education. In using the word “pre-eminence” I 
am not referring, for the moment, to academic standards, although our sisters’ 
colleges should aim at that kind of pre-eminence, too. I am rather thinking 
of the purpose of these colleges, which is the perfect intellectual and moral 
formation of young Catholic women. Our sisters’ colleges are so pre-eminently 
qualified to carry out this objective that I can think of no substitute to do a 
better job. Our girls deserve the best that Catholic higher education can 
give, and you are the ones endowed by nature and grace to give it. 


All our Catholic universities and colleges today face perhaps the most 
crucial period in our entire educational history. The theme, therefore, of this 
annual convention—our commitments and resources—might well occupy our 
attention for a few minutes at this session. The deliberations here at this 
convention and more especially those you make on returning to your respec- 
tive provinces and institutions, the decisions that are finally made, will affect 
our schools for years to come. Indeed I will dare say that many of the deci- 
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sions you make will mean the difference between survival and extinction, 
Already, in so many cases, we have made commitments in building, plant, 
faculty, academic programs, so that it is almost impossible to retrace our 
steps and start over again. Unfortunately, many of these commitments may 
have been made without due consideration of our resources, now or in the 
future. 


Inflation, more than any other single factor, has played havoc with our 
plans, and whether we like it or not something drastic in slowing down or 
completely halting our plans may have to be done to avert disaster. The 
economic changes which have taken place threaten to shorten the life span 
of all private education, and when this happens, our Catholic institutions are 
the ones which suffer most. Let me illustrate the situation by a single con- 
crete’ example as it affected my term of office at the University of San 
Francisco. 


In 1938, when I was appointed president of the University of San Francisco, 
the beginning salary of a Ph.D. just out of graduate school was $1800 at the 
university of California. At the University of San Francisco it was $1600. 
Hence, the spread in salaries between public and Catholic education in the 
California area was not too great. The fee or tuition at the University of 
California was $35 a semester. At the University of San Francisco it was 
$75 a semester. Even here the gap was not too great. In 1954, sixteen years 
later, when I left the University of San Francisco, the starting salary of a 
Ph.D. at the University of California was $6500; at the University of San 
Francisco it was $4500, and we were having difficulty getting men at that 
salary. We began paying $5000 and $5500 for men in science and were 
having trouble in securing such men. The fee at the University of California 
was and is $42, an increase of seven dollars in twenty-one years, and at the 
University of San Francisco it was $190 a semester, and now it is $200. I 
cite the University of California because it is well-known that this state 
university more or less sets the standard of salaries on the Pacific Coast. 
A year ago when our convention was meeting in Philadelphia, a dean of one 
of our western universities asked me to assist him in securing a Ph.D. in 
physics—one who had just completed his graduate work, for whom the uni- 
versity was prepared to pay a starting salary of $7200, or should the appli- 
cant desire summer work as well, a flat stipend of $8000. This, my dear 
sisters, is just the beginning, and there is the possibility that the California 
pattern will spread to the rest of the country. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that higher education is already in a very high degree of competition 
between public and private institutions. Nor can we hide behind that com- 
forting wall so many of us once used by saying, “We are not in competition 
with any public institution—we are in a different field.” We are not the ones to 
decide whether we are or are not in competition with public education. Cir- 
cumstances have already determined this for us. We are and will be in very 
definite competition for our own Catholic young men and women. The result 
of all this is that in 1952, I believe for the first time, the proportion of enroll- 
ment between public and private institutions of higher learning went beyond 
fifty per cent for public instruction, and in 1957 it was fifty-eight per cent 
in favor of public instruction. You may be sure that this will steadily 
increase as more and more state aid of all kinds is channelled to the public 
institutions. 


A moment ago I said we are and will be competing with public institutions 
for our young Catholic men and women whether we like it or not. I 
what is vastly more important is, that while we were trying to say, some 
years ago, that we were really not in competition because we were offering 
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something different, at the same time we were slowly and devastatingly 
imitating public educators in the very things we were not qualified to do as 
well as they. We became impressed by numbers for the sake of numbers and 
set out to become “big.” In the middle twenties we began fielding football 
teams with big bands to entertain on Saturday afternoons our alumni and 
“athletic alumni” who had never spent a day in our colleges or universities. 
Of course, all this was a commitment to competition on their terms, which 
worked havoc with our universities inasmuch as we either ran a very poor 
second or third or fourth, and when we did come out victorious we were and 
still are looked on with suspicion, for we couldn’t possibly compete—accord- 
ing to our opponents—without a loss of academic standing. Meanwhile we 
neglected the very things we could do well. You can readily see that in most 
all of this I am speaking of our men’s colleges and universities, but I have 
said it to lend emphasis to my next point. It is this. With all these dangers 
which we face and are likely to face in a greater degree, I firmly believe that 
our sisters’ colleges occupy a distinct and unique position of advantage in 
comparison with our colleges for men. You have not over-committed your- 
selves. In fact, in certain important areas you may have under-committed 
yourselves and I assure you it is a more advantageous position to occupy than 
the other. It is far easier to add than to subtract. You have not been car- 
ried away by numbers just to seek bigness. You haven’t even bothered to go 
out and look for excellent hockey players or tennis players in order to live 
or die on Saturday against Vassar, Smith or Barnard. You haven’t hurt your 
academic structure by spending large sums of money on athletic programs. 
I suppose if some of my confreres were present this morning they would 
consider this last a silly remark, and perhaps it is, but it is not quite so silly 
as spending vast sums of money trying to compete in an area in which we 
do not belong, and stinting on things like adequate salaries to provide an 
excellent faculty. 


The position of advantage, however, which our sisters’ colleges occupy is 
not merely a negative one. You have added to your plant facilities, and I 
know from letters I receive that many of you are planning to add more 
classrooms, science laboratories, dormitory buildings, libraries, fine art 
facilities, yes, and gymnasia, to meet the increased demands made upon you 
by many well-qualified and well-deserving young women. You will not 
necessarily benefit, however, from increased enrollments, unless you take steps 
to increase the degree of excellence which you must maintain in your instruc- 
tional programs. It is here, I believe, that you enjoy your first and most 
important position of advantage. You still have it within your power to 
control enrollments according to your ability to fill faculty needs—or to put 
it in another way, because of your greater numbers in the sisterhoods, you 
can still increase religious faculty in proportion to growth in the student 
body. Your position of advantage in this respect means that you can still 
deliberate on the ratio of sisters and lay instructors. You can still plan in 
such a way as to keep this ratio definitely on the side of sister teachers at 
sixty per cent, seventy per cent, or better—even eighty per cent. You cannot 
delay too long in this type of planning, for many of these decisions have to 
be made now. It will be too late this spring or next spring or the spring 
after to make a desperate search or last-minute phone calls to discover a lay 
person to fill in. And while you are planning, may I suggest that you keep 
constantly before your minds a few figures that are very realistic. The day 
has passed when you can get a good Ph.D. for $4500 as a starting salary. A 
more realistic figure is $5000 or $6000 with some kind of assurance that in 
fifteen years he can reach $10,000. Nor should I like to see you settle for one 
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with a Master’s degree, or possibly even an A.B., for when that comes, then you 
are beginning to “shop around” and even I know that when you reach the 
bargain counter you are picking up a lot of discarded merchandise, handled 
by many yet desired by few, for you only get what you pay for. Then, too, 
we must do more than teach “social justice.” We must show it. This should 
not be taken lightly. It might also be well to remember that while we are 
practicing social justice in our salary scale not only for good but for excellent 
teachers, we are doing our very best to sustain a very high degree of excel- 
lence in the academic structure. It would be a pity to think that our sisters’ 
colleges, which occupy a position of advantage in their planning, would settle 
for being second or third-rate institutions by picking up second or third-rate 
teachers. Let us in this, as in our individual lives, be mindful of the sermon 
on the mount in which Christ said to His disciples, “Be you therefore perfect, 
as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” We may never attain perfection 
in this life—either in our individual spiritual lives or in our corporate com- 
munity life—but we must never cease striving for it. Our very state in 
life demands it. 


In your planning, therefore, and in your decision-making of policies that 
will affect your faculties now and especially for the future, your most impor- 
tant advantage lies in the great resource at your disposal, your own sisters. 
Already a tremendous start has been made through the Sister Formation 
Conferences. In the minds of very many of our Catholic educators, and if I 
may be included in a small way in this group (I certainly am of the same 
mind), one of the finest things that has happened in Catholic education in 
this last quarter century is the Everett Workshop in 1956 and the follow-up 
in Sister Formation regional conferences. Yet all will admit that this plan 
is still in its early stages of development. The sisterhoods need to put more 
well-prepared sisters into the colleges—and by well-prepared, I mean sisters 
having a Ph.D. 


Here I will interject a few of my own ideas accumulated over twenty years, 
with much consultation, discussion and deliberation with men of recognized 
authority in the field. What should an excellent college look to by way of 
numbers when planning for or preparing Ph.D.’s for their faculty? Mind 
you, I am not merely thinking of numbers for the sake of numbers, but in our 
planning stage we ought to have some idea of our aims and our resources to 
fulfill our objective. It should not be too much to expect that fifty per cent 
of your faculties should have a Ph.D., with proper balance or proportion 
throughout all departments—and the greater number of these should be 
sisters. In the very small all-sister colleges, where each sister faculty 
member is a department, the proportion of Ph.D.’s should be even higher if 
we are to present these institutions to regional accrediting bodies, as 4 
special type in higher education, worthy of special consideration. This, ! 
confess, may look like an ideal, and a high one. As a matter of fact, far 
from being an ideal, I think it rather the price of survival for your institu- 
tions. But in any event—it should not be considered a criticism to accuse 
religious of striving for an ideal rather than for a precarious minimum. | 
remember once when a financial officer in our university called me to task— 
in a way—for spending too much money on the university library. In the 
course of the conversation he said this to me, “Do you realize that in the 
matter of trained staff and budget for your size institution, you are in the 
upper tenth percentile?” I quickly recovered from the shock, which the 
question implied, by replying, “No, Father, I did not realize this, but I would 
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think that St. Ignatius would only be concerned if we were in the lower tenth 
percentile.” 


In the few years that I served on the executive committee of the Western 
College Association and then on the Standards and Admissions Committee 
(the committe on accreditation), I once served as chairman of the visitation 
committee on accreditation for a large state college. I entered upon my duties 
with the idea that this institution should have about fifty per cent of its 
faculty with a Ph.D. I had not arrived at that figure on my own for who was 
I to set the norm? This was commonly accepted and is still given as a 
criterion. 

Nor is the work completed when you have staffed your colleges with well- 
prepared people—sisters, I mean, with a Ph.D. In your planning, the impor- 
tant factor of replacements must occupy careful attention. You know, as 
well as I, that replacements must be made, not only because of age or death 
or illness, but likewise because of the inevitable selection of some for 
superiorships, presidencies, or other administrative offices. The formula I 
would propose for this is that, given fifty per cent with their doctorates (or 
as reasonably close as possible), you would need almost thirty per cent of 
this number who would at all times be en route to the doctorate. Thus, if 
you had ten sisters on your faculty with a Ph.D. it would not be unreasonable 
to expect that three would be studying—three at all times—with the doctorate 
in mind. Or let us say simply that a college conducted by sisters should at 
all times have in graduate studies a number of religious equivalent to fifteen 
per cent of the total faculty. You may be thinking, as I am moving forward 
here, that this might be all well and good, but that we may settle for the 
Master’s program for many of our sisters, and not be too badly off. Well, 
in that event it is already questionable whether you would not be too badly 
off in the space age, but it is beyond question that you would not be aspiring 
to a high degree of excellence. I am not thinking, of course, of the prepara- 
tion of your high school teachers, for whom a strong M.A. is highly desirable 
and sufficient. And I recognize that some who begin the doctoral studies must 
stop, for one reason or another, at the Master’s level. I am speaking rather 
of the development of the resources now at your disposition, for the college 
apostolate. 


We know, of course, that this is a period of sister shortage—in all the 
works the sisters do. We could do with twice as many sisters—just as we 
could do with twice as many priests and brothers. When I say that your 
resources are great I am making a comparison, in numbers, with other 
religious groups in the Church. For surely, the top-ability group among 
164,000 consecrated women is a talent pool unparalleled elsewhere. 


The problem of selecting these top-ability sisters is not a small one, 
particularly in view of the somewhat scattered background of otherwise 
very gifted sisters who have come up the summer-school way. In the future, 
these problems of selectivity should not be so great, as you will have a 
longer time to observe the intellectual abilities and religious spirit of your 
Juniorate sisters, and you will be able to select younger candidates for higher 
studies whose youth, energy, zeal, and great potential intellectual produc- 
tivity could be put at the service of the Church at a time when they could 
still look to thirty or forty years in the apostolate of higher education. 


_ Your more immediate and pressing problem now, I know, concerns releas- 
ing these sisters for higher studies. In saying to you today that I sincerely 
believe that even the survival of your women’s colleges may depend on your 
training of much larger numbers of sisters for higher education, I am well 
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aware of the pressures put upon you to staff elementary parochial schools, 
You are more conversant with the statistics on this than I, and I know 
that you realize that there is no hope that these pressures will be lessened 
in the next thirty years. If you decide to educate sisters for your colleges, 
you will do it in spite of the pressures. Our Most Reverend Archbishops and 
Bishops have strained their financial resources to support elementary and 
secondary education. They have left the financing of higher education, for 
the most part, to us in the religious orders. This problem, then, of finding 
some way by which we can afford to have the kind of faculty we need is our 
problem and we must solve it ourselves. So, I think you must recognize that 
the staffing of your own community institutions has the first claim upon 
your resources in personnel, and you cannot afford to neglect your colleges 
in allocating each year’s slim crop of sisters. 


Nor do I look upon this as a privation imposed upon the elementary schools. 
I think it is fair to say that parish-supported elementary schools will cer- 
tainly be better able to pay lay teachers’ salaries at the elementary level than 
the sisterhoods will be able to pay the soaring salaries of well-prepared 
college professors. In a more important sense, however, and from the view- 
point of your apostolate, not only in the college but in the elementary school 
as well, you may surely look forward to an increase in vocations from the 
young women in college when they come under the influence and example of 
those whose lives are dedicated not only to the spiritual formation of our 
young women but to their best intellectual development as well. 


There is nothing today that will co-operate more with divine grace in the 
formation of generous, self-sacrificing young women to answer the call of 
Christ, than the knowledge that they can look forward to a life that offers 
consecration, built upon intellectual and spiritual development for the spread 
of God’s kingdom. If you keep your vision upon excellence, then there are 
not many choices left to you, and anything less than excellence is not worthy 
of your high calling. 


The next important matter, it seems to me, in your policy planning, might 
well be the use of the professionally trained sister when she has completed 
her academic work. You know, I am sure, that it is assumed in all academic 
circles and by all accrediting associations that the two most important ele- 
ments in a college are the quality of the faculty and the quality and size of 
the library. The faculty is judged, in the first instance, on the academic 
background and professional training for the particular field in which the 
individual is teaching. It is judged, in the second place, on whether it gives 
evidence of scholarly vitality and growth, through significant publication 
and research. 


Now I am happy to have this opportunity to say—in explanation, if not in 
defense, of the accrediting bodies—that these requirements which they put 
upon us are not arbitrary and unreasonable regulations designed expressly 
to make us miserable. They help us—who are already dedicated to excellence 
on all fronts—by describing exactly what excellence is, in a certain type of 
institution. There is something already disturbing in the thought of an 
accrediting body forcing us to do something which justice, to say nothing of 
apostolic zeal, should previously have impelled us to do. So, in this matter 
of insisting upon publications and research, the accrediting associations are 
the greatest friends that Catholic scholarship can have. These groups know 
that a teacher who comes up with something new enough to induce a pub- 
lisher to print it will also have something new to give his class, and 
be able, in addition, to communicate to them something of his current zest 
for learning and for intellectual discovery. Your sisters in the womens 
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colleges should be doing more such writing and research. My experience with 
our sisters in the colleges has been a happy one. I am convinced that they 
have talent, training, and interest in abundance to undertake this kind of 
work. Some things make me suspect that, if they had a chance, they would 
throw themselves into it more earnestly than we men do. I am sure that my 
experience as a college administrator is paralleled by that of many confreres, 
and I have remarked more than once that whenever I found a man who 
wanted to do some writing or some research, or who expressed a desire to 
go to summer school, I welcomed it and moved heaven and earth to adjust 
his schedule so that he could do it. When I tell this to my sister friends, I 
am given the vague impression that they think I am describing some outer- 
space land. Perhaps you can explain to me why this is. 


Of course, writing, research, participation in learned societies, attendance 
at conventions, papers read, and service on committees in the association of 
which the institution or the individual is a member—all these things take 
time, time for reading and study, time for the preparation of manuscripts. 
Usually the bulk of this must be done during the school year when time is 
also needed for class preparation. Now here I can tell you another of my 
naive masculine wonders. I have noticed sometimes when I go to visit 
women’s colleges that one of the fine scholars whom I have met and admired 
at conventions takes my hat at the door. Another—whose name I have seen 
in the catalogue or in the newspaper—takes my message at the switchboard. 
Department heads wait on me at table, and when I go through the college 
I run into Ph.D.’s operating mimeograph machines or cleaning apparatus 
cases in the laboratory. What other domestic and less-than-professional 
activities go on in the cloister, I can only conjecture. Now do not misunder- 
stand me—I have been pleased and grateful with the sisters’ considerate 
service—and it is nice to meet friends in the various offices. Yet I have heen 
amused by some idle surmising on what would happen in our institations 
if some of our teaching fathers were suddenly to find some of these duties 
on their list of assignments. Now, it is not that there is anything about these 
occupations which is unworthy of us as religious. I understand that St. 
Benedict wanted a professed monk and not a lay servant to take charge of 
the door. The question is rather whether all these tasks—together with a 
time schedule which is frequently very detailed and broken up, like a novi- 
tiate timetable—are compatible with serious study and productive scholar- 
ship. It is not a question of ease, or comfort, either. If it were not easier 
to run a switchboard than to write a good book, we should surely get the 
Ph.D.’s for the switchboard operators, and train our teachers with the Bell 
mang Company. It is a matter of what kind of work teachers ought to 

doing. 


I cannot help but smile when I think of my own novitiate days when we 
spent one month or more, each day picking grapes on the hillsides of Los 
Gatos, and then at the end of the day, when nightfall came, and we wearily 
fell asleep during evening meditation, points, and examen, there would be 
the beadle’s announcement of the greatest euphemism of all time, “tomorrow, 
late rising, 5:30.” On the occasion of the visitation of our province by the 
late Reverend Norbert de Boynes, later Assistant for France and for a brief 
period Acting General—among his few notes on the novitiate was a reminder 
that picking grapes was a laboring man’s job. 


I must not get distracted by reminiscences, however they might bring out 
my point. Nor do I wish to be critical, or even clever. In preparing this 
Paper, I tried to think out why sister teachers in the colleges had to be used 
for clerical or domestic work, and I concluded that they engaged in these 
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occupations either for the sake of economy or for an exercise in humility, 
or maybe for a little of both. 


Now let us examine the first reason—the sister teachers must be used to 
do tasks which maids or typists or lay receptionists could do, for reasons of 
economy. Any Catholic administrator can understand the need for economiz- 
ing in our colleges. We are all poor. And I understand that you cannot tap 
the rich alumni as easily as the men’s universities. I would question, how- 
ever, whether this is the point at which economy should be applied. A 
higher percentage of sisters on your faculty would save the salaries of lay 
professors—and lay typists come cheaper than lay Ph.D.’s. The use of highly 
trained persons at tasks which persons of much less training could do is 
uneconomical at best, and perhaps even a violation of poverty. For that 
matter, economy and poverty are far from synonymous, and either one may 
suffer while we contend we are practicing the other. In this case, it seems 
that the use of professionally-trained sisters in time-consuming or fatiguing 
duties that might impede or prevent scholarly output is a waste of talent, 
and talent is one of the resources of the monastery—to be husbanded along 
with the lesser goods. 


Perhaps the idea of humble work as a salutory thing for the soul may be 
even a greater consideration in the practice of assigning college teachers to 
domestic or sub-professional tasks. I could understand that in some of your 
communities, where college teachers are decidedly in a minority, and where 
there may be a suspicion that they have been given advantages beyond those 
enjoyed by the majority, there may be a temptation (please note this word 
“temptation”) to make some concession to the mischievous spirit of compari- 
son. As to this last motive—I might say that we do not cure envy by giving 
in to it, and the standard of distributive justice is not arithmetical equality. 
As to the motive of inducing humility in the intellectuals by giving them a 
turn at putting up preserves (this example may date me), I have but one 
reflection to make. If a sister (or any religious) has not acquired the basic 
elements of humility when she has been in religious life long enough to 
complete higher studies, then she is not likely to profit much from a second 
exposure to something that was obviously not successful the first time—in 
the novitiate. Moreover, I beg to inquire who might be the authority who 
maintains that dishwashing, cooking, or sweeping are humiliating pieces of 
work? Before coming to Washington as Associate Secretary for the College 
Department, I spent two of the happiest years of my priestly life on a poor 
Jesuit mission in Utah where two of us fathers did our own shopping, cook- 
ing, laundry, and dishwashing. And if you will forgive me this personal 
reference—I would like to tell you that I reflected often, there, that I had 
had more occasions for practicing humility in a few months in the classroom, 
and in a few weeks as president of a university, than in two years in Brig- 
ham City. Perhaps we have inherited this peculiar and somewhat materialistic 
notion of humility, as concerned with the body more than with the spirit, 
from Europe. Already I have spent too much time on this, but I do make @ 
plea for time to study, and read, and do the kind of research that makes for 
scholarly output, on the part of sisters who teach in your women’s colleges, 
and on the part of the sisters who teach in the smaller colleges for sisters 
only. This latter group perhaps needs it more. Eventually all this will add 
much to the quality of excellence which the college teacher seeks for the 
greater good of her college and the apostolic character of education. In 4 
larger sense, it will add much to the general understanding of, and appre 
ciation for, Catholic higher education in general. 


I had the pleasure of serving for two years on the Ford Foundation’s 
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Faculty Fellowship Committee, and as of this year, I began a similar term 
as adviser to the Screening Committee on Education for the Fulbright awards. 
In both of these positions I have been interested, somewhat, and saddened, 
to see how few sisters’ names appeared on the applications. Often-my lay 
colleagues on these boards have seemed to me to go more than halfway in 
giving the sisters consideration—but there simply have not been enough good 
applications. In our Washington office of the N.C.E.A. hardly a week goes 
by but we receive a request to nominate college teachers for some program 
or association or project. In order to do that more efficiently, we are trying 
to compile a register of suitable scholars, priests, brothers, sisters, and lay 
people. I am a little embarrassed when someone says to me suddenly, “Who 
is an outstanding Sister in... (and he mentions a given academic disci- 
pline)?” and I do not know. Perhaps I should know, but I cannot help 
thinking that if I had seen sister’s name often enough in the learned or less- 
learned journals, I—and hundreds like me—would know. 


Allied to this is the mention I made some paragraphs back of sister college 
teachers belonging to and participating in the activities of learned societies 
and organizations of higher education—especially those peculiar to their own 
academic field. This also includes a willingness and an authorization for 
serving on committees of these organizations—even to the point of acting on 
visitation teams for the evaluation of other institutions for accrediting asso- 
ciations. The value of such participation for our sister college teachers and 
for Catholic higher education itself can hardly be exaggerated. It is obvious 
to anyone who is familiar with the operations of these associations how 
much it has helped for better understanding on all fronts that our sisters 
have participated, in these last several years, to the extent that they do. On 
more than one occasion I have been present at executive committee meetings 
of our regional accrediting association on the Pacific Coast when the chair- 
man asked me if this sister or that sister could serve on a certain committee. 
Usually I have answered that I thought she could. Then, in later years, this 
would be followed often by the question, “Would she have to have a com- 
panion?” I know for a certain fact that in some national organizations 
sisters are not invited to important committees—sometimes committees which 
concern their own institutions—because the organizations feel they cannot 
afford the double expense. 


Well, now, there it is, and we have come to another difficulty in the use 
of our professionally trained and gifted sisters. I have been hoping for the 
day when a much more important and responsible role will be assigned to 
the guardian angel. I cannot say that there has been any feeling of slight, 
or neglect on his part, but I am sure he would be prepared to accept the 
responsibility in these strictly educational functions if called upon from time 
to time. We can say, with theological assurance, that he will carry out the 
assignment well. Think of what that would mean. He doesn’t need a clergy 
book or a pass for travel in connection with these duties. He can sit in on 
committee meetings without any embarrassment because he wasn’t invited. 
The college budget, without stretching in the least, will be able overnight 
to provide for twice as many of these professional contacts as before. 


To be very serious now, I am very mindful of all the implications asso- 
ciated with the practice, or the rule, as the case may be, of the companion. 
Having been seven years rector of our novitiate and rector for seven years 
of my sixteen as college president, I believe I have always been more 
Impressed with the gravity of the obligations of a religious superior than of 
any other responsibilities. When I became a novice in 1915, one of our com- 
mon rules read as follows: ‘No one shall leave the house except when and 
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with what companion the Superior shall decide.” I was also present in 1957, 
forty-two years later, when our General Congregation in Rome altered the 
rule to read: “When they leave the house they will have a companion when- 
ever the Superior prescribes it, or prudence or the custom of the region 
demands it.” In the intervening years, until the rule was changed in 1957, 
authorization had long since been given not only for the United States but 
throughout the world, to interpret the rule according to the circumstances— 
an adaptation which was finally made part of our common rules. Some of the 
sisterhoods have already made this adaptation, I believe. For the others, 
I cannot presume to suggest. It is certain, however, that there is no other 
country in the world where religious women operate such a chain of 
colleges and even graduate schools as you do. This imposes upon you a very 
special consideration of what may be involved in the conditions of our 
apostolate in higher education, in the necessity of special studies, in par- 
ticipation in conventions and academic associations, and in service on com- 
mittees. Your rules, regulations and customs should be observed—to the 
letter. They should also be such as you can observe in this way, in fidelity 
both to your religious state and to the demands of your apostolate. 


My dear sisters, I have already imposed too much on your patience. As 
you can readily see, I have approached the subject for our consideration, 
having in mind that this is one place and one occasion where we may legit- 
imately and with dignity talk about these matters—for the simple reason 
that it is done before those who can do something about the problems which 
have merited our attention. Otherwise such discussions, under other circum- 
stances, might be justly termed idle chatter and unnecessary criticism. 


For that matter, if I have said anything to you that sounds like criticism, 
please lay it to my ineptitude rather than to any small failure to appreciate 
what you are, what you have done, and what you are yet capable of doing. 
It is because I believe in sisters, in sisters’ colleges, and in a role of sisters 
in the colleges which may exceed what we have yet dreamed of, that I have 
spoken so frankly. I hope that you will feel free at any time to call upon 
whatever help of consultation we can give you in the College Department 
office at the N.C.E.A. The Sister Formation Secretariate is a part of our 
office, of course, and renders a more specialized service, but if there is any- 
thing which the College Department office can do to encourage, or advise 
the small colleges engaged in the all-important work of training young 
sisters, please let us know about that too. 


That I have been privileged to talk to you on these important matters is 
something for which I am deeply grateful. As religious superiors, you carry 
a heavy responsibility, as do you who are presidents, according to the degree 
of delegated authority which you exercise. It is a consolation to know that 
this responsibility is shared with a loving and merciful Providence. Part of 
the plan in the workings of Divine Providence is to expect from you who are 
superiors the virtue of prudence, together with holiness. Holiness, however, 
is expected of all of us, while prudence is particularly expected of you as 
superiors, for herein lies something that concerns the well-being of your 
entire community. To possess the virtue of prudence means to possess all of 
its integral parts, as given so beautifully by St. Thomas Aquinas in his 
Ila IIae, question 49. Very briefly and quickly, they are as follows: 


Memory, by which you direct affairs through experience, which, after all, 
is a collection of many memories; 

Understanding, by which you rightly estimate whatever principles are 
involved; 
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Docility, by which you are prepared to learn from those who are older 
and who have preceded you; 


Ingenuity, which is adroitness or, in its best meaning, shrewdness, an 
aptitude for making a correct estimate of things through your own ready 
judgment; 

Reason, by which you take good counsel through research, and from it draw 
the right conclusions; 


Circumspection, which is deliberation about the right means to a certain 
end, but taking into consideration all the circumstances; 


Caution, which is the will to segregate what is true from what is false, 
and to detect what is good to avoid what is bad; 


Foresight, the marvelous gift of human providence, by which you direct 
the means of the present to an end that is somewhere in the future. 


To this we should add a final word of great importance in the light of all 
that we have considered this morning. It is this. human providence, more 
than all the other parts of prudence, which is concerned about the future. 
When we speak about “policies” we are unquestionably talking about some- 
thing that will affect the future. While certain things that are subject to 
Divine Providence are necessary to attain a certain end, it is not so with 
human providence. The future, as far as it can be directed and guided by 
human beings, rests with you, and it is what you do now to direct present 
conditions as they will affect the future in the next decade or two that 
imposes upon you the heaviest of obligations. It is at this point that you 
should pray the hardest in order that what you may meet with the divine 
favor, and that you may receive all the necessary graces from the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit for Whose honor and glory alone you labor 
with all your mind and heart. 





THE COMMITMENT OF ADMINISTRATORS IN CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION TO PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


VERY REV. LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, S.J., PRESIDENT, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


As a long-suffering, trifocalled member of the most talked at profession in 
the world, I received Father Slavin’s gracious invitation to keynote our dis- 
cussion this afternoon with mingled emotions. Two motives bolstered my 
acceptance. One was an ingrained and affectionate awe for all things Domini- 
can, dating back to altar-boy days at St. Vincent Ferrer Church. The other 
was the topic chosen by the Executive Committee which planned our program. 
“This session,” Father Slavin wrote, “is to deal with Christian Higher Educa- 
tion and Its Commitment to Professional Organizations. We feel that admin- 
istrators have a commitment to various professional organizations. .. .” 


Surely we do have this commitment and surely we are all persuaded of the 
wisdom of taking an active role in the professional associations open to us. 
My task this afternoon is neither to praise this convention nor to debate it. 
I think it is rather to make a tentative formulation of this common conviction 
of ours and to underline some of the ways in which it is translated into effec- 
tive practice. I do this with the hope of encouraging each of us, both you and 
myself, to a continual and progressive concern for such practice. 


At the outset, it may be instructive to recall briefly that our present agree- 
ment in this matter represents a considerable advance over attitudes not 
uncommon among Catholic educators half a century ago. In fact, at the 1907 
Convention of the Catholic Educational Association, as it was then called, one 
distinguished prelate advised the assembled delegates to keep the Catholic 
schools aloof from the interference of other systems. For ours, he said, is the 
only Christian education in the land and must be preserved “from the con- 
tamination which will inevitably follow contact or alliance with the un-Christ- 
ian systems of education existing outside and ’round about it.” Perhaps the 
speaker only wanted to come down hard upon the notions of interference or 
alliance in their most pejorative sense but the remarks of themselves manifest 
a certain distrust, a certain separatist sentiment unfair toward schools other 
than our own and unwise in seeking to have the Catholic educational system 
sealed up in an airtight chamber of its own devising.’ 


Whatever may have been the cultural pressures of fifty years ago condition- 
ing such an attitude, the approach was hardly that of earlier generations, of an 
Archbishop Carroll or a Bishop England, and it is certainly not ours. In a 
letter to the 22nd World Congress of Pax Romana in 1952, Pius XII spoke of 
the need to multiply contacts between university teachers and students of 
various countries in order to avoid what he called “harmful particularizations” 
and he described the mission of the university itself as that of bringing people 
together in “a peaceful intellectual co-operation.” * I think it is fair to say that 
American Catholic higher education today is well aware of the danger in 
harmful particularization and of the value in intellectual co-operation and 


1 Most Rev. J. E. Quigley, S.D., Archbishop of Chicago, “Address,” The Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, IV (November, 1907), 27. 

2 Pius XII, “Function of the University: A Letter to the 22nd World Congress of Pax Romana, 
Montreal, Canada,” The Catholic Mind, LI (July, 1953), 437. 
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that it is consequently devoted to diminishing the former and nourishing the 
latter. It is not that the basic philosophies of Christian and secular higher 
education have grown closer during this half century: it can well be argued 
that they have become even more sharply divergent. Only recently, for 
example, a distinguished educator gave the following as the very first point 
for achieving some kind of integrated functioning for a great university: “We 
postulate the plurality of values and the relativity of truth.”* The lion has 
not yet lain down with the lamb! If we Catholics have advanced in intellectual 
co-operation with other educators—and we have—it is neither through ignoring 
diversity nor abandoning our own positions but rather by a deeper under- 
standing of ourselves and of our function. 


When there are so many of us working in the general professional organiza- 
tions at the local, the state, the regional and the national level, it is a rather 
delicate matter to illustrate the current attitude by mentioning names. For to 
name one is to seem forgetful of many. But perhaps I may be permitted to 
concretize my point with a simple reference to the service in academic and 
civic associations of persons so well known to you all as Monsignor Hochwalt, 
Father Slavin, Father Hesburgh, my own New York City colleagues Brother 
Philip and Father Flynn, Father Ryan, Father Reinert, Brother Thomas, 
Mother O’Byrne, Sister Madaleva, Dr. Deferrari and Dr. Fleege, and a host 
of others. They come not merely from higher education but from the secondary 
and elementary schools as well, not from the ranks of administrators alone but 
from our faculty members. In ever-growing numbers they are active in the 
professional groups in their respective fields. All this is good. 


It is also distracting and fatiguing and very time-consuming. Working on 
committees, traveling to conventions, preparing papers and answering letters 
tempt all of us to grow fainthearted and to cut such programs back. After 
all, one of the chief problems of any college or university administrator is to 
choose among the multitude of matters clamoring for his attention and to put 
some hierarchical ordering into the ones to which he does attend. As Mr. 
Hutchins once observed, a university president can easily keep himself 
employed throughout a long day on a succession of trifles and never confront 
his real job of clarifying educational goals and providing the leadership for 
their realization. When we are tired, all of us tend to indulge in upper level 
“busy work.” Participation in the affairs of professional organizations can be 


_just such “busy work.” It can also, if properly understood and carried out, 


one of the administrator’s most fruitful activities, less central than his work 
as leader for his own institution but contributing much to his effectiveness in 
that post and with distinct values of its own. 


In speaking of the commitment of our academic administrators to pro- 
fessional organizations, we think naturally of the regional accrediting associa- 
tions or the Association of American Colleges, or the American Council on 
Education, or the Association for Higher Education of the NEA, or the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education or of the various pro- 
grams and commissions sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education. In prin- 
ciple, however, our discussion applies just as well to the participation of the 
people in our business office in, let us say, the activities of the American 
Association of College Business Officers or to our faculties’ commitments to 
their appropriate scholarly associations. Again, I think our discussion should 
focus primarily on membership in the general rather than in the specifically 
Catholic organizations. Personally I believe that we should be careful not to 


*Edward H. Litchfield, “‘The Role of the Academic Disciplines in a Modern University,” Univ. 
of Pittsburgh Convocation, Dec. 16, 1958. 
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expend energy on founding or supporting splinter groups. One of the valid if 
not exactly novel points made in the recent discussions of American Catholic 
intellectual life is that which deprecates the ghetto complex or the spirit of 
the enclave. No doubt there are certain areas of discourse in which there is 
not only a distinctive Catholic position but an almost exclusively Catholic con- 
cern. There is good reason, for instance, to have an American Catholic 
Theological Society or a Sister Formation Conference. But where the need 
is not clear, since our time is so limited and so precious, we shall generally do 
better by taking an active part in the regular organizations which are open to 
all American educators and which address themselves to problems common 
everywhere in American higher education, than by duplicating these organiza- 
tions in a parallel Catholic structure. Finally, I think we can give to the words 
“professional organizations” a somewhat more spacious meaning that that 
which they strictly denote and include all those civic groups and enterprises 
which often ask our services—whether it be as member of the local library 
board, or on a governor’s committee for polio control, or on a Federal Civil 
Rights Commission or as delegate to a UNESCO Conference. The rationale 
for participation in educational organizations applies proportionately to par- 
ticipation in groups concerned with other civic and cultural affairs. 


And what is that rationale? Why do we have a commitment to professional 
organizations? I think it follows from the very nature of the institutions we 
represent, the American Catholic colleges and universities. It is due precisely 
to their threefold character as Christian, as American and as institutions of 
higher education. To begin with, the mere existence of these schools testifies 
to our belief in the possibility of a Christian humanism, that is to say in the 
possibility of an education which is neither exclusively charismatic nor exclu- 
sively secular but which can help young people achieve both religious and 
cultural maturity. We are engaged in designing, building and sustaining that 
most precious and delicate of syntheses, the synthesis in living persons of 
whatever is authentically human and whatever is authentically Christian. Of 
course, we are realistic enough to recognize that a goal so exalted and so dif- 
ficult is never perfectly attained. Indeed, this awareness of ours had led some 
of us, in recent years, to startling public self-criticisms. To the extent to which 
this may have given our neighbors a misleading impression, membership in the 
associations of which we are speaking can help to set the picture straight. 
I am inclined to think that one of the benefits to be derived from these friendly 
meetings with other educators is to be found in the opportunities offered them 
for discovering that our virtues are at least as real as our limitations. 


This twofold function of schools dedicated to the ideals of a Christian 
humanism means in the concrete that one of the most significant facts about 
our colleges and universities is that they are simultaneously Catholic and 
American. This is basic to any discussion of their structure and work, their 
ideals and aspirations, their strengths and weaknesses. They serve the inter- 
ests of and are defined by the ideology, the aims and the concerns of both the 
civic community and the religious community. They enroll as students and they 
engage as teachers and administrators, people who are inspired, shaped and 
destined by and for a dual vocation, a vocation to citizenship in the temporal 
city which is America and the eternal city which is the Church. 


This has long been understood. In 1866 when our Bishops gathered in Balti- 
more for the Second Plenary Council, part of their discussion centered on the 
project of a Catholic university. Such a university, they decided, would aim 
at making young people “more intimately conscious of the truth of their 
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religion and the genius of their country.”* And I think we may justly hold 
that both this truth of our religion and this genius of our country, both our 
interests as Americans and our interests as Catholics, should logically commit 
us to active participation in professional organizations. 

How so? Let us begin with some of the central implications of our Christian 
faith, We know that the work of higher education in promoting learning and 
wisdom through teaching and research is itself a phase of the total revelation 
of God to man for it means the advancement of truth and all truth is His. 
We know that intellectual values are not sheerly instrumental but inherently 
good. We know that within the dimensions of its own order the simple further- 
ance of knowledge is the sufficient end of the scientific, the artistic or the 
philosophic search. But we also know that in the final reckoning, the whole 
realm of intellectual and educational effort, indeed of all human effort, is itself 
ordered to a transcendent and absolute goal—to the enabling of men to enter 
upon the vision of God in life eternal. This implies that our purposes in 
engaging in education are both several and unequal and that there is an 
over-arching apostolic aim in all our work. 

If we have this apostolic purpose we can hardly be insensible to the ways 
in which it may be realized or to the good that can be done both for our 
non-Catholic brethren and for the service of the Church simply through our 
presence as sincere, informed and affable Catholics in those milieus where we 
are often misunderstood or mistrusted simply because we are unknown. If it is 
true that meeting a genuine Christian may lead a man to discovery of God 
Himself, then it would seem not excessive to hope that our fraternization with 
our fellow American educators should at least bring them to some under- 
standing of what the Catholic Church here in America is like. And if at these 
gatherings we show ourselves to be professionally competent as well as 
authentically Christian, then we may hope to enlarge our colleagues’ com- 
prehension of our educational theory and practice. This is no small gain. 
For without understanding there can be no friendship and without friendliness 
there can be no co-operation in the temporal order and no attraction to the 
religious values of the transtemporal order. 

To say, therefore, that our ultimate apostolic motivation should urge us to 
take an active part in the work of professional organizations, is only to say 
that a commitment to these organizations is doubly beneficial. It benefits us 
and it benefits others to whose welfare we cannot be indifferent. When our 
colleagues come to know us they usually find, I believe, that our Catholic posi- 
tions are more reasonable than they had suspected and we ourselves are more 
capable than they had imagined. But it is not only our colleagues who benefit 
from these encounters. We ourselves profit considerably from the exchanges 
made possible in professional organizations. How often have we not met 
secular educators technically expert, truly thoughtful and creutive, and 
garnered from them new ideas and new procedures, This is one of the few 
sources of professional nourishment available to administrators and only if we 
are nourished can we grow. In this connection I am reminded of another 
statement of the late Holy Father in which he observed that an education 
which develops by measuring up to the best modern standards is, as he put it, 
“in keeping with the Catholic idea, which gratefully welcomes all that is 
naturally good, beautiful and true, because it is an image of Divine goodness, 
beauty and truth.” * 


‘Quoted in J. A. Burns, C.S.C., and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, A History of Catholic Education 
in the United States (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1939), p. 273. 

‘Pius XII, “Apostolic Exhortation to First International Congress of Teaching Sisters,” 
September 15, 1951. Quoted here from Robert C. Pollack (editor), The Mind of Pius XII (New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1955), p. 162. 
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If then, our ideals as Christian educators commit us to professional organi- 
zations, so too do our ideals as American educators. We do not conduct our 
schools on some neighborless, airless satellite outside of time. We conduct 
them, to borrow once again the words of Pius XII “in a specific environment 
and for a specific milieu,” and consequently our education, as he noted, must 
“constantly adapt itself to the circumstances of this milieu and of this environ- 
ment wherein this perfection has to be obtained and for which it is 
destined... .”° 


But before we can adapt we must know well the context of the adaptation. 
The pooling of experiences and the mutual learning process afforded in and by 
the professional organizations is almost essential here. Moreover, the co-opera- 
tive enterprise which such organizations symbolize is a typically American 
expression and one to which American educators naturally incline. Not every- 
thing implied by the somewhat grandiose phrase, “the American Idea,” is 
equally sound. Nevertheless, there is such an idea. There is an American way 
of life, and it includes some truly noble aspirations, however tangled at times 
in ambiguous contexts. Social scientists may tell us that the focal values of 
Americans are largely materialistic, but this is not the whole story. The 
American faith in the possibility of improving the quality of life for all, in 
political freedom, in the sharing of material benefits, in compassion expressed 
through a hundred media from community chests to foreign aid programs is 
an honorable faith and one which springs from Christianity. It may need to be 
purified, but surely it must not be ignored. 


Yet, if we are going to help nourish the genuine values in the American 
Way, we shall certainly need to do our part in promoting the concord and 
co-operation among individuals and groups which is crucial in a pluralistic 
democracy such as ours. One of the best ways to do so is to share in the work 
of those organizations which bring together people of quite different ideological 
backgrounds for co-operative attack on problems common to them all. This is 
a distinctively American procedure for Americans, ourselves included, are all 
great joiners. Or as Theodore M. Greene puts it, more elegantly, one of the 
basic affirmations of our unformulated national creed is a belief in free 
associations.’ A great deal of good gets done in our society through just such 
associations and if we want to help in this work we too must be joiners. To put 
it another way, because our schools are American schools and we ourselves are 
American schoolmen, we should naturally employ the American method of 
coping with the pressures which affect most institutions of higher education in 
our country. None of us can be justifiably indifferent to the general welfare 
either of the American political community or of American education as a 
whole and professional organizations are a potent set of resources which can be 
turned to the service of that common welfare. 


A third font of our commitment to the work of these associations is the 
character of higher education itself. This point requires no exegesis. The 
college or university is specifically dedicated to the service of the intellectual 
quest and to the furtherance of intellectual co-operation. Such a dedication 
naturally propels us out of isolationism into the parleys and group action 
which the professional organizations sustain and foster. 


The theory behind our commitment derives from our role as Christians, a5 
Americans, and as educators. It is a theory which issues in the conviction that 
we ought to be members of professional groups because thereby a great deal of 


6Pius XII, “Address to the Inter-American Congress on Catholic Education at La Pas 
Bolivia,”” October 15, 1948. Quoted here from Pollock, op. cit., p. 162. 
™ Theodore Meyer Greene, Our Cultural Heritage (Houston: The Elsevier Press, 1956), PP- If. 
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good can be done. But no particular good will result if we are only silent spec- 
tators. We must have, as the canonists would say, both an active and a 
passive voice. We shall have an active voice if we do our share in accepting and 
fulfilling appointments to significant, hard-working committees. But we shall 
not even be asked to accept such appointments if we are not known, and we 
shall not be known if we do not participate. What then are the guidelines to 
fruitful participation? Let me simply list a few suggestions as material for 
your subsequent discussion, 


In the first place, it seems to me that we must be convinced at the start that 
collective thinking can be useful. Catholics often are really not convinced of 
this. Still oftener we lack patience with it. Yet we do recognize the social 
nature of man and we know that his maturation is a process heavily dependent 
upon personal relationships. Two or twenty heads may be better than one— 
particularly where many-faceted educational problems are concerned. The 
discussions, the clarifying of ideas, the modifying of convictions under the 
impact of new insights—all this is not a waste of time, not even when it may 
seem so. Its usefulness can, however, be effectively inhibited if we approach 
these conclaves with our minds subconsciously closed. There must be no auto- 
matic embargo on changing. We don’t need to adopt every new idea, but at 
least we can always shake hands with it. A British psychologist has shrewdly 
suggested that it will improve our receptivity to newness if we take this as 
our rule in group work. Always look for what is good in a suggestion before 
saying what is wrong with it. And this coincides with the advice which St. 
Ignatius put at the head of his Spiritual Exercises: “To assure better 
co-operation .. . it is necessary to suppose that every good Christian is more 
ready to put a good interpretation on another’s statement than to condemn it 
as false. If an orthodox construction cannot be put on a proposition, the one 
who made it should be asked how he understands it.” ® 


Beside belief in the usefulness of collective thinking and openness of mind 
toward new ideas, I would add a third basic attitude for fruitful participation 
in professional organizations: a real interest in other educators’ problems. 
Our main purpose is to be builders rather than mere lobbyists. We should not 
have joined these organizations in the first place unless we were really pre- 
pared to work in them. But we must not conceive our work simply in terms of 
looking after our own interests. We must show other members that we are also 
sincerely interested in the problems they have. Often enough, we know little 
about our non-Catholic colleagues and they know even less about us. We cannot 
communicate effectively with them until we have dissolved the false images 
on both sides. From my own experience I have found that the turning point 
is reached when our non-Catholic colleagues realize we can be genuinely 
interested in a problem which affects their interests even more than our own. 


At that point we are on our way to effective conversation and co-operative 
action. 


In order to develop this interest in the concerns of others we must first under- 
stand them. This means that we must really listen, unpreoccupied with rebut- 
tal, endeavoring to translate the ideas of our colleagues into our own terms lest 
verbal differences be mistaken for real difficulties. Students of group dynamics 
wisely tell us that a good way to test our comprehension of another man’s views 
is to see whether or not we can restate them in a manner acceptable to him. 


*John Cohen, Humanistic Psychology (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1958), p. 145. Our 
paragraphs on general dispositions for fruitful group work are largely inspired by the sugges- 
tions in chapter 7, “Contact of Minds,” in Cohen’s book. 

*St. Ignatius Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises, transl. Louis J. Puhl, S.J. (Westminster. 

: The Newman Press, 1951), p. 11. 
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But we must not only endeavor to understand others. We must also try to 
help them understand us—and sometimes this is even harder. Occasionally it 
happens that Catholic members of an organization are suddenly confronted 
with a decision of their group which they find completely unacceptable. At 
that point there is little they can do except protest, often to the surprise of 
associates who had no intention of offending Catholics but no opportunity, 
either, to hear the Catholic position stated before formulating their policy. 
There is but one time-tested preventative of such situations: we must speak 
up early. If we are faithful in our attendance, share the work, are courteously 
intent on explaining the Catholic position when needful rather than defending 
it, if we remember to smile occasionally (after all, clerical black clothes are 
not the raiment of joy to the beholder!) and if we “speak up early,’’ in the 
long run we will be welcomed to share in the crucial planning stages where 
policy is made. And this is where we can make our best contribution to intel- 
lectual co-operation in American higher education. 


It is hard, to be sure, for a busy administrator who is asked to join a 
staggering variety of associations to keep himself sufficiently informed for 
constant intelligent participation of this sort. We must choose the more 
important associations, when we can. We should also, I think, utilize better 
the resources of our faculties. Very often we will find in our schools experts 
who can provide us with just the kind of detailed briefing we need and who are 
truly happy to do so. With such specialized help and our own general com- 
petency in the philosophical and theological bases of Christian educational 
theory, we can do our best to make the distinctive analyses and contributions 
our colleagues expect from us. This is no meager service: let us ourselves 
not undervalue it. 


I have appreciated this chance to be with you and to present for your discus- 
sion the theory of our commitment, as I see it, and some suggestions on trans- 


lating it effectively into practice. Catholic participation in professional organi- 
zations is, of course, not a new movement to be initiated here by us this after- 
noon but a broad ranged vital activity of thousands of our colleagues to be 
strengthened and developed—and understood. We are humbly aware of the 
fact that we stand on the shoulders of yesterday’s giants. As we look forward 
we are likewise aware, most humbly and prayerfully, that “A city set on a 
mountain cannot be hid.” 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


BROTHER AUGUSTINE PHILIP, F.S.C., PRESIDENT, 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C., introduced the three panelists to the 
audience of about two hundred college and university presidents. The topic, he 
said, is most timely since the future is too fast becoming the present. The 
rapid changes in content and method, and the increasing pressures for entry 
to our colleges were prompting immediate decisions. These decisions should 
be made only in the illumination of the clear image that we ought to have of 
ourselves. Rev. James J. Rooney, Executive Director of the Catholic Commis- 
sion on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, would foreshadow conclusions to be 
drawn from the inventory of Catholic scholarship he was editing for the 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs; Rev. Charles 
Albright, C.S.P., Executive Secretary, National Newman Club Federation, 
would limn possible developments in the field of theological instruction with 
special reference to the Newman Clubs on non-Catholic university campuses; 
and Mr, Francis C. Pray of the Council for Financial Aid for Education would 
conclude with a forecast of the financial future of Catholic higher education. 


Father Rooney, the first of the panelists, advised the audience that safe 
conclusions were not as yet possible from his inventory since only six months 
of the projected three years necessary for the study had lapsed. With this 
caution he ventured these tentative judgments: 


1. That our faculty in the younger decades were very able and eager. They 
had been well-prepared and fortified with the proper credentials and were 
making impressive forays into the field of scholarship. 


2. Faculty in the upper decades, who had been the sustainers of Catholic 
higher education, did not for understandable reasons have an impressive record 
in scholarship. 


In view of the above, Father Rooney proffered these cautionary dicta. He 
felt it would be unwise to undertake a crash program and seek hurriedly to 
bolster our faculties by the acquisition of noted (and high priced) scholars. 
Our efforts rather should be expended in the development of the great 
potential in our younger faculty. Nor should we become so intent on scholarly 
production, that we measure scholarship primarily by quantitative norms. 
What we need is carefully maturing scholars who are seeking maturation by 
a total grasp of the field and are eager only for significant production. We 
want no proliferation of superficial studies; rather fewer works reflecting 
depth and vision. Above all, the Catholic administrator must create the climate 
conducive to scholarship. A scramble for place by way of a numerical count 
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of scholarly productions would be most destructive of the idea of the university 
—the idea that by its very nature it is oriented to truth. 


Father Charles Albright, C.S.P., spoke for a recognition of the magnitude 
of the problem of providing adequate instruction and spiritual care for the 
army of Catholics in secular and non-Catholic universities. It is conservatively 
estimated that these now number 445,000. They are presently looked after in 
some 750 Newman Clubs and Newman Centers administered by about the 
same number of priests. There are only 147 of these assigned full time with 
perhaps 100 more who are able to devote the major portion of their time to the 
work. The task before the Church in this one apostolate staggers the 
imagination. 

It will become less of a problem if, among other things, it receives the 
sympathetic attention of the administrators of Catholic colleges. The problem 
will be with us always and it cannot be wished away. It should be faced by 
those best able to offer solutions—Catholic leaders in higher education. 


Catholic colleges and universities may make an important contribution in 
the area most compatible to their reasons for being, viz., theology. Secular 
universities are showing more and more interest in incorporating religion as 
a discipline and/or a value into university life. While this interest has thus 
far been mostly in the realm of talk, some institutions have offered opportun- 
ities for presentation of courses in Catholic theology. This movement will 
probably spread. Thus far such courses have been given by Newman Club 
Chaplains or specifically assigned clergy. “However,” Father Albright said, 
“in my personal opinion, and I have not discussed this point sufficiently to say 
that it is representative of other Newman Chaplains here, I believe that it 
would be much easier to have a layman accepted by the secular institution for 
such a position than a priest. I am also inclined to think that such an arrange- 
ment might even be more desirable if we had laymen properly qualified. A 
well trained ‘lay theologian’ would have two important advantages over the 
priest or religious: first, he is a layman and would be received by the academic 
community without the suspicion that might be accorded the ‘professional 
religious,’ plus all those advantages pointed out by anyone stressing the need 
for the lay apostolate; second, there would be the possibility for the layman to 
obtain tenure in the university. He would not be subject to being transferred 
by superiors, and with tenure could gain those advantages that come with 
academic tenures.” 


Hence, Catholic colleges and universities ought seriously to train lay 
theologians for this work. 


However, the immediate need, most present and urgent, is the special 
training for priests going into the Newman movement. This need also can be 
supplied by our Catholic colleges and universities. They are best equipped to 
supplement seminary training by courses in methods, counseling and even 
subject matter degree programs. 


Mr. Francis C. Pray gave a final presentation in a discussion of the financial 
prospects for Catholic higher education. Any program seeking to improve its 
financial basis must anchor such a program to a clear and steady aim at 
quality. In addition, it should know the role played by the institution in the 
total picture of higher education, seek to sharpen the picture of this role, and 
gain acceptance for it. It should then seek financial support for the program. 
Mr. Pray stated that the Council for Financial Aid to Education was founded 
on several postulates. It believes that the United States needs all the varieties 
of higher education now in existence and the strengthening of all these 
varieties. Hence it seeks to maximize support for all types of approved 
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institutions. It seeks particularly to increase the percentage of voluntary sup- 
port coming to American higher education. And lastly it is founded on the 
conviction that this can be done. Mr. Pray stated that this was indeed an 
act of faith, but he and the other members of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education were convinced that we were on the verge of a massive wave of 
gifts stemming from private sources on behalf of private education. 


Mr. Pray called the attention of the administrators present to the pamphlet 
that had been published recently by the Council entitled: Where’s the Money 
Coming From? He pointed out that the income from tuition and fees had 
increased between 1948-58 some 485.3 per cent and that funds from private 
philanthropic sources had increased 714.7 per cent. Income in these years from 
the federal government had increased 73 per cent; from state governments 520 
per cent and from local governments 394.2 per cent. He also pointed out that, 
whereas in 1949-50 the total income for all purposes and from all sources 
amounted to $2,429,442,000, in 1969-70 the same total would read $9,000,- 
000,000 from all sources 


Mr. Pray stated that he could not absolutely isolate Catholic institutions 
from all the others for study but he would hazard some conclusions. Some 
Catholic colleges are doing well in organizing development programs and in 
soliciting support for such programs; others are doing very poorly. Too many 
have not as yet begun. In samplings that he had taken in all categories of 
sources of support, Catholic colleges did not come to the average level in any 
of the categories. 


By way of advice he stated that we must realize that there is no magic 
formula which will guarantee success; there is no combination of institutions 
that by banding together will guarantee success. The individual institution is 
still the key to securing acceptance for itself. The president must clearly know 
his needs, locate possible sources, and initiate the necessary machinery to 
stimulate the benevolence of those sources. Mr. Pray also advised that 
development programs must be flexible enough to meet changing needs. Fund 
raising is not merely a matter of going out “hat in hand.” There has been 
developed a definite technique in fund raising. The president or his fund 
raisers need education in these techniques. This education will give the needed 
insight, but then the irreplaceable leadership has to come from the man him- 
selfi—the president, 


Mr. Pray thought that we were neglecting a great pool of talent when we 
were neglecting our lay associates in the gathering of development funds. He 
was sure there was a whole army of capable and willing Catholic men to assist 
Catholic colleges in their development programs. He also felt that we could 
well unite on financing high grade films and other advertising devices. He 
mentioned how effective the Methodist colleges and universities had been in 
developing such displays. He advised too that in campaigns we rid ourselves 
of any taint of egotism and show ourselves desirous of helping all institutions 
of higher education. 


While the individual institution was paramount, there could nevertheless be 
a group movement that would explain and advertise the role played by specific 
groups of colleges and universities on the American scene. He pointed out that 
Fortune had highlighted the role and the needs of what might be called the 
bellwether universities. 


In conclusion, Mr. Pray stated that the climate was never better for pro- 
moting support for higher education. There was a great potential present 
that has ag yet remained untapped. This was the time more than any time in 
the past to advertise the case for Catholic higher education. 





CONFERENCE FOR DEANS AND ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATORS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR GRADUATE SCHOLARS 


RICHARD REGAN, S.J., ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


When I was asked to discuss with this section of college deans and 
administrators the problem of encouraging graduate and professional schol- 
arship, I was delighted to accept the invitation. My pleasure was twofold: 
I would have the opportunity both of visiting Atlantic City for the first 
time and of speaking with all of you on a topic which we all, I am sure, 
regard as very, very important to the Church and to Catholic education. 


Since the 1956 appearance of Msgr. Ellis’ challenging article on Catholic 
intellectualism in Thought, a considerable amount of attention, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic, has been focused on the problem of the participation of 
Catholic college graduates in the higher intellectual life of graduate and 
professional studies. Catholic colleges have engaged in public soul-searching 
not to mention breast-beating. Without prejudice to an analysis of the “whys” 
and the “wherefores” of our insufficiencies, I think we may note as certain 
that the Catholic colleges have become acutely aware of the value of graduate 
and professional scholarship and the necessity for participation, to say 
nothing of leadership, by the Catholic college graduates in their higher 
studies. I think the selection of the present topic for discussion attests to 
this recognition. 


Graduate or professional scholarship is a methodological response of a 
superior intellect to the modern complexity of the discovery of truth. More 
than this, however, advanced scholarship is a specific instrument of apostolic 
effort in present-day America. Unless Catholic scholars influence the uni- 
versities of our country the Faith will not stir the placidity of a contented 
secularism. We approach our topic, then firmly convinced of the intrinsic and 
extrinsic value of graduate and professional study for the alumni of Catholic 
colleges. 


The faculty of a college helps the superior student to the goal of higher 
studies in many ways. The teacher does not merely transmit the corpus of a 
special discipline. Rather, the teacher communicates a taste for knowledge 
and a thirst for discovery. This force naturally attracts the superior student 
to consider the path of graduate or professional scholarship. Of course, the 
superior student will be encouraged specifically and directly by the teacher 
to plan a graduate or professional career. But, unfortunately, American 
students are not greatly impressed with the values of speculative intellection. 
To overcome the inertia, passivity, and opposition of the student, therefore, 
will tax the ingenuity of the teacher. 


Now, a discussion of the methods which the individual teacher may employ 
fruitfully to achieve these goals is not the specific aspect of the situation 
to which I wish to address my remarks. There is an institutional way of 
encouraging graduate and professional study. I am referring to graduate 
and professional scholarship committees, committees practically orientated 
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to provide advice on applications for post-graduate study and information 
o scholarships to ease the financial burden of graduate studies. 


I might add that the financial burden of studies is not an inconsiderable 
obstacle to higher studies for many students. These committees, as I shall 
indicate in due course, also have a distinct effect on the student evaluation 
of intellectual endeavor. 


As secretary to our Graduate Scholarship Committee, I know our work at 
§t. Peter’s firsthand. I shall, therefore, present to you the plan of operations 
which we have followed at St. Peter’s, and I shall acquaint you with the 
results of our experience. This will offer you an idea of what can be achieved 
inan institutional way to meet the challenge of Catholic scholarship. 


In the April 7, 1956, issue of America, Father Neil McCluskey raised the 
question: Why were only 12 of the 1478 Rhodes Scholarships awarded from 
1904-1956 to Catholic college graduates? In response to his own question 
Father McCluskey exonerated the Rhodes selection committee from prejudice 
and the Catholic colleges from scholastic inadequacy. But Father McCluskey 
did feel that the Catholic colleges were deficient in providing the necessary 
advice, interest, and encouragement to worthy applicants. Whatever has been 
said about the Rhodes scholarship can be repeated with equal merit, I believe, 
concerning other scholarship and admission opportunities. I do not know what 
your experience is, but I can tell you what our experience at St. Peter’s was 
prior to our formation of committees in 1952. A student requesting information 
regarding an application for admission to or scholarship from a graduate or 
professional school would meet a series of benignly shaking heads and kindly 
evasive answers. The student would shuttle from one office to another, from 
the registrar’s office to that of the department head, and from the office of 
the department head to the library. A work which belonged to many was 
admitted by none. 


To meet this unhappy situation, a program focusing on the creation of 
professional and graduate scholarship committees was designed to assist the 
needs of prospective scholars. A committee has been called derisively a group 
of the unable effecting the unnecessary at the request of the unwilling. Far 
from fulfilling this cynical definition, these committees are composed of a 
small number of zealous teachers, working under the aegis of an encouraging 
and co-operative administration to provide a distinctive service for the pros- 
pective professional and graduate scholars of the college. 


In the spring of 1952 the President of St. Peter’s College, Very Reverend 
James J. Shanahan, S.J., set up the Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental Advisory 
Committee to advise and evaluate pre-medical and pre-dental students. A 
member of the committee is assigned to each student during his freshman year, 
to assume the responsibility of guiding him throughout his college career. 
Required to confer with his adviser once each semester to discuss his academic 
standing, the student attempts to clear up any problems he may have concern- 
ing his vocation, his curriculum or his admittance to medical or dental school. 

In view of the extreme selectivity of medical and dental schools, the adviser 
must watch the students in his care to make sure that they are fulfilling the 
criteria required for admission. Scholastic achievement, personal development, 
and personal integrity are key factors in evaluating the student. On the 
adviser’s recommendation the student is urged to continue or discontinue prepa- 
tation for medical or dental schools. 

In the spring of each year the committee meets to evaluate the students 
applying to medical and dental schools. On file is the recommendation of each 
stience teacher and two non-science teachers of the student’s own choosing. 
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Then the member of the committee who feels he is best acquainted with the stn. 
dent writes the committee’s letter of recommendation or non-recommendation, 


What is the record of this committee? More than ninety per cent of the 
students recommended are accepted into medical and dental schools. There are, 
at the present time, more than one hundred St. Peter’s graduates in medical 
schools. Last year two pre-medical students were awarded scholarships to 
Johns Hopkins and Seton Hall Medical Schools. 


In the fall of 1952 a new graduate scholarship committee was instituted to aid 
students interested in fields of graduate and professional study other than 
the health professions. The functions of the graduate scholarship committee 
are several: first, the committee exercises the role of town crier. It acts to 
give the students a timely awareness of the availability of scholarships; it 
makes known to the students the requirements of applicants and the procedure 
for applying; it notifies students of the deadline dates for scholarship applica- 
tions and qualifying examinations. The committee has available for student 
consultation a collection of catalogues from various universities in the United 
States. Despite the help of publicity and group meetings there is no substitute 
for intimate, personal contact and interview with the student in effecting these 
goals. This alone insures steady student initiative and follow-through. 


The second function of the committee is to operate as a clearinghouse for 
all scholarship applications. The committee receives the confidential references 
of teachers and persons outside the college community selected by the student. 
From the registrar’s office the committee receives a transcript of the student’s 
marks. Then the committee reviews each application form to insure its cor- 
rectness and completeness and forwards the completed application to its 
destination, if the application has received committee approval. 


The committee’s most exacting task is one of its most important. Most 
graduate schools and foundations require each applicant to make a statement 
of his purpose in pursuing higher studies. The committee aims to see that the 
statements are well-considered, clearly expressed and neatly written. Several 
drafts of the statement usually are required to satisfy the committee that these 
conditions are fulfilled. Though exacting, the task is one which, if done well, 
may be of great value to the applicant. 


At St. Peter’s College the graduate scholarship committee is composed of 
seven faculty members responsible directly to the Dean. Members of this 
committee know the senior class well and are selected from several different 
departments—-this gives a good cross section of opinion on the applicants. 


Since the committee’s proper concern with applications for graduate or pro- 
fessional scholarship or admissions is narrow in scope, it is routine for the 
committee to refer applicants to their own departments for help in drafting a 
course of graduate studies and in choosing an institution. Often it is neces- 
sary to direct an applicant to the guidance department for advice on his 
aptitudes and abilities. 


It cannot be overemphasized that the success of a graduate scholarship 
committee requires—and at St. Peter’s has achieved—a high degree of co 
operative enterprise and patient hard work. Importunate requests which the 
committee has made on the Dean and the Registrar never have fallen on deaf 
ears despite the grave inconveniences incurred by them at times in answering 
these requests. The faculty and department heads also have heeded their 
measure of ordinary and extraordinary demands. 


No description of the committee work would be complete if it created the 
impression of a fully patterned affair. This most certainly is not always the 
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case. Under the pressure of impending deadlines, the committee must contact 
professors for overdue letters of recommendation, and must cajole students to 
complete their applications. Then, too, there is the simple bulk of the clerical 
and detail work which consumes so many hours of the committee members’ 
time. 

Results over the first five years of operation (1953-57) show the significance 
of this program: St. Peter’s alumni were awarded twenty-nine foreign grants 
and one hundred and eighty-one domestic scholarships. The foreign grants 
include one Rhodes scholarship, eleven Fulbright awards and eighteen foreign 
government grants. The domestic scholarships comprise fifty-three law school 
scholarships, one hundred and twenty-eight graduate scholarships and grad- 
uate assistantships. Over-all, ninty-four students or 16.8 per cent of the 
School of Arts and Sciences who were not pre-medical or pre-dental students 
received one or more awards for graduate or professional study. This con- 
trasts markedly with the fifty fellowships and scholarships awarded St. 
Peter’s alumni for the nineteen years from 1934 to 1952. The scholarship pro- 
gram must claim the lion’s share of credit for this remarkable achievement. 


Last year the committee had its most successful year. Thirty-three members 
of the 1958 graduating class and eight alumni of St. Peter’s College received 
one hundred and five awards for graduate and professional study. Some of 
the more important grants included two Fulbrights, four Swiss Government 
Grants, one Ford Foundation Fellowship, two Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, 
and one Danforth Foundation Fellowship. Twenty-eight senior award recipi- 
ents were from the one hundred and forty-eight graduates of the School of 
Arts and Sciences. This means that one out of every five of last year’s 
graduates from the school of Arts and Sciences received one or more grants 
for graduate and professional study. That so many Petreans received finan- 
cial aid for their graduate and professional studies is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant feature of last year’s achievement. 


One point is worthy of notice. Although some of the recipients were of 
extraordinary ability and accomplishment, most were B students and a few 
only C plus. In other words, the committee proved helpful not only to the 
very gifted few but mainly to the students of better than average ability 
and accomplishment. 


I mentioned earlier that the committee helps to shape student values on 
scholarship and intellection. It is true, of course, that initially the committee 
will not have a great influence. In fact, the committee will be taxed 
to find methods of persuading even the gifted to apply for important awards. 
However, with the passage of a few years and the record of achievement, a 
fresh influence is felt on the campus. Conversely, scholastic “keeping up with 
the Joneses” now means winning a scholarship. Since a scholarship cannot 
be won without adequate grades, a new motive for scholastic accomplishment 
is furnished. 


In an address to the Jesuit Educational Association on April 22, 1957, 
Father Edward Clark, S.J., former dean of St. Peter’s College commented: 


One of the happiest days of my life as dean was last year when three 
really intelligent sophomores came into my office to discuss a certain 
professor’s seeming annoyance at their desire for more comprehensive 
reading in the course. Their complaint was that he did not seem to 
understand that they were hoping to win graduate scholarships in 
senior year and they were advised by the committee chairman to read 
as broadly as possible in certain fields. 
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It would be, of course, rather foolish to think that the formation of a com- 
mittee will automatically dispose of the problem of Catholic participation and 
leadership in fields of graduate and professional study. Since the work of 
this committee is keyed to interpersonal relations, and since interpersonal 
relations can never be reduced to the automatic, the problem of Catholic 
participation and leadership in graduate and professional study will not be 
automatically disposed of by the formation of the committee. The dedication 
of the members of the committee and their tact in handling the human situa- 
tions on which the success of the work depends will determine in part the 
effectiveness of the committee. In addition, the active, and not merely the 
passive, support of the faculty and administration is essential to the fulfill- 
ment of the aims of the committee. Even the successfully functioning com- 
mittee does not cover the most important facets of encouragement of superior 
students for further study. The role of the individual teacher and the tone 
of education set by the administration will still be the dominant influences 
on the student. Yet, when all this has been said, I think I can risk the judg- 
ment from our experience at St. Peter’s College that the effect of a graduate 
scholarship committee will prove extremely valuable to the cause of developing 
Catholic scholars and professional men and women. 


Before closing I wish to commend to your attention the February 1959 
NCEA bibliography on scholarship, fellowship and assistantship opportuni- 
ties here and abroad. I would be happy to provide for anyone who is inter- 
ested the names of several additional works which have proved useful to our 
committee. I would also be happy to provide copies of the June 1, 1958, report 
of St. Peter’s graduate scholarship committee for the 1957-58 scholastic year. 


Once again I wish to thank you for the invitation to address you on this 
important topic and I hope I have been able to offer a few constructive ideas 


on the problem of encouraging our better students to the paths of graduate 
and professional scholarship. I hope you will find them helpful in meeting 
this problem. 





PREPARING OUR COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR COMPETITIVE 
AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


REPORT 


Sister Mary Vincent opened the meeting with a brief reflection on the 
address, “Christian Higher Education—Our Resources, Actual and Potential,” 
given by His Excellency, Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Pittsburgh, at 
the first general session of the College and University Department of the 
NCEA. “Our commitments,” Sister Mary Vincent said, “to the Church, to 
the nation, to the international community, and to the individual perhaps can 
be accomplished best through the intellectual formation of the superior stu- 
dent. One service the Catholic college should render the superior student is 
systematic preparation for competitive awards for graduate study.” 


Sister Mary Vincent then introduced Mr. Philip Des Marais, who presented 
three aspects of the problem of preparation: the intellectual climate of the 
college; the knowledge of awards available; and the need for a sytematic loca] 
plan for organizing student application for these awards. 


In evaluating the campus climate, Mr, Des Marais proposed three questions: 
1. Is intellectual development the primary purpose of the college? 
2. Is intellectual leadership emphasized as the purpose of the college? 
8. Is there a spirit of genuine academic freedom in the college? 


In discussing the awards available for graduate students, Mr. Des Marais 
mentioned fellowships and student assistantships, National Science Founda- 
tion Fellowships, Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, Danforth Graduate Fellow- 
ships for Preparing Christian Teachers, and the Danforth Teacher Study 
Grants. Mr. Des Marais noted that of the 1200 successful candidates for 
this year’s Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, 325 were women. He also observed 
that thirty-eight per cent of the candidates will take courses in the humani- 
ties, thirty-four per cent in social sciences and twenty-eight per cent in na- 
tural science and mathematics. Of the five hundred and eleven Danforth 
Graduate Fellowships (reserved for men) granted from 1951-1958, twenty 
were awarded to Catholics. 


The Danforth Teacher Study Grants, open to men and women, provide a 
year of study toward the doctorate for people between the ages of 25-40 who 
have had three years of college teaching experience. Since 1954 there have 
= 220 grants from among 1300 candidates. Thirteen were from Catholic 
colleges. 


To organize an effective application system for graduate awards, Mr. 
Des Marais said that the department chairman must realize that he is the 
person who is primarily responsible for disseminating information about fel- 
lowships and assistantships. He must be aware of requirements and pre- 
requisites; he must have personal contacts with graduate schools, especially 
his alma mater; he must go to professional meetings where fellowships are 
often arranged; and he must put his students in touch with professional 
organizations at least through subscriptions to professional journals. An- 
nouncements of national programs which come to the office of the president 
should be passed on in oral and written form to departments, faculty, and 
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students. Mr. Des Marais mentioned the possibilty of requesting written 
acknowledgement of national programs in the form of nominations of possi- 
ble candidates by departments. Annual reports should be made in writing to 
the dean of applications made and awards secured. Preparation of memoranda 
for faculty and student use on methods of making application and an annual 
orientation meeting for juniors on award possibilities were also suggested 
as helpful devices in organizing a local plan for application for these awards, 


Mr. Des Marais dwelt briefly on the difficulties women’s colleges face in 
obtaining competitive awards. However, he said that members of religious 
orders for whom a doctorate degree is a genuine and attainable goal have an 
excellent background for successful competition and form one of our greatest 
untapped resources. 


In the discussion period which followed, it was pointed out that though 
most colleges obtain fellowships and student assistantships, they find it 
difficult to get Danforth and Woodrow Wilson Fellowships. Mr. Des Marais 
said that important factors for selection were the recommendation of the 
faculty committee, the score on the Graduate Record Examination, the tran- 
script, the program of graduate studies the student intends to follow, and the 
personal interview. 


Mr. Des Marais emphasized the fact that students must be discursive about 
their work. They must have a knowledge of their intended profession and of 
the program in the school where they will enroll. 


Concerning the recommendation of the faculty committee, Mr. Des Marais 
pointed out the importance of personal contacts. A letter to a member of the 
board from a faculty member who knows him personally may be a factor 
influencing the committee’s final decision. 


In concluding, Mr. Des Marais reminded the group that final responsibility 
for successful competition for graduate awards rests with the dean who 
must supply intellectual leadership to his faculty, and with his faculty, to 
his students. 


SISTER M. MARGARET, S.S.M., 
Summarizer 
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SISTER FORMATION SECTION 


REPORT 


MEETING ON PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR 
SISTER COLLEGE TEACHERS 


This first of the closed Sister Formation sessions was held at 9:30 a.m., on 
April 1, in Convention Hall. Attendance was limited to major superiors and 
presidents or deans of women’s colleges. Participants, who had previously 
registered by mail, were admitted upon presentation of tickets. 


Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., National Chairman of the Sister Forma- 
tion Conference, opened the meeting and introduced Sister Mary William, 
C.8.J., President of the College of St. Catherine, and chairman of the panel 
responsible for the program. After an explanation of the morning’s topic 
and a summary of the work of her committee of presidents and deans which 
had been working for some months on a proposed policy statement for the 
women’s colleges, the chairman presented the keynote speaker, Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J., Associate Secretary of the N.C.E.A. in charge of the College 
and University Department, and past president of the University of San 
Francisco. Father Dunne’s paper is reported in full in these Proceedings. 


After a prolonged discussion, in which the comments and questions indi- 
cated clearly that the mothers and sisters present gave genuine endorsement 
to Father Dunne’s presentation of their administrative problems, the chair- 
man began the second half of the program by introducing the members of 
the policies panel. These included, in addition to the chairman, Sister M. 
Augustine, O.S.F., President, Alverno College; Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., 
Dean, College of Saint Teresa; Sister Frances Marie, S.L., President, Loretto 
Heights College; and Sister M. Cleophas, R.S.M., President, Mount St. Agnes 
College. Illness and conflicting committee duties necessitated the absence of 
two members, leaving only Sister Emmanuel and Sister M. Cleophas present. 
The proposed policies, which had been prepared as a formal statement, were 
distributed in mimeographed form to the attending group. Discussion, 
directed to Sister Mary William, followed. The participants manifested intense 
interest in this document, and their minute scrutiny of the formulation of 
only the first three items consumed the remaining time. 


When Sister Mary Emil interrupted this discussion to call attention to the 
shortness of the time remaining, she asked whether the sisters wished to 
consider either accepting the proposals as stated with the amendments already 
suggested, or holding the policies over for further discussion at another meet- 
ing. Mother St. Egbert, President, Notre Dame College, Staten Island, moved 
that the policies be given substantial acceptance as formulated, with whatever 
further corrections the panel would see fit to make. This motion was seconded 
by Sister M. Camille, 0.S.F., President, College of Saint Teresa. It was 
unanimously voted that pending the time at which they could be given detailed 
discussion and item approval, the policies be accorded general approval and 
be published in the convention proceedings. Sister Mary William requested 
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that all further suggestions for revisions should be sent to her by the first 
of May. (The policies statement, so revised, is given below.) 


The meeting adjourned at 12 noon. 
Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER M, CLEOPHAS, R.S.M., 
Panel Secretary 


PERSONNEL POLICY FOR SISTER COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Proposed Policy. 


1. As a matter of general policy, we should plan to educate any sister selected 
and trained for the college apostolate in the future to the Ph.D. level, or 
_ to that of the highest degree available in her special field. 


. Sisters destined for the college apostolate should be selected for recom- 
mendation as early as possible. Recommendations should be made by an 
educational policy committee within the community’ on the basis of reli- 
gious stability, maturity of outlook, personality, good intelligence, love of 
study, and ability to teach. 


. Sisters selected for the college apostolate should have pre-service under- 
graduate training under the guidance of college administrators who are, 
in turn, advised by novitiate and juniorate personnel. This pre-service 
training should include solid grounding in the major field, in philosophy 
and theology, and a competency in languages—whichever ones will be 
helpful later. Sisters transferred to the college apostolate should be told 
that they are selected for higher studies in plenty of time for them to 
build up their competency in the fields for which they are destined. 


. Sisters intended for administrative positions should be given the experi- 
ence of bearing ever-increasing responsibilities over a period of time. If 
possible, an apprenticeship program should be set up. New appointees 
should always be given the opportunity to attend an appropriate work- 
shop or institute before assuming the new position. This will insure a 
readiness for the new work and tend to prevent loss of time and dissipation 
of energy. 


. In-service training for college teachers should be liberally provided. This 
means that every college teacher should have at least every third summer 
for her own improvement by way of private study or refresher courses. 
Every college teacher should belong to the professional organization in 
her own field and be encouraged to participate in its activities. 


. The in-service training of faculty members should be the direct responsi- 
bility of college administrators. The administrator should plan in writing 
with each sister her in-service development, keep a copy for her own files 
and send one to the Provincial or the General Superior. Both the college 
administrator and the sister faculty member should regard the carrying 
out of these individualized programs of in-service development as an obliga- 
tion to the community. Annual reports, therefore, should be made on this 
point, to the Provincial or General Superior by both the administrator and 
the faculty members. 


1Jt is suggested that the membership of such a committee should be such that it does no 
change too often. On it should certainly be the General Superior or Provincial Superior of th 
community (as an active or an ez officio coma and/or representatives from the 
the novitiate or zonianste, and such supervisors as cover the areas of education in which 
specific Pe ge ity is engaged. The plan of selection developed by the educational policy com 
mittee for the selection of sister college teachers should be objective and made known to the 
community as a whole. ; 
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1. Because college administrators are responsibile for the present and future 
welfare of the college, they must provide for both lay and religious teachers 
ample opportunity for study, research and writing. The adherence to the 
maximum teaching load of twelve hours a week will provide some such 
opportunities. More extended periods of time should be provided by regular 
sabbatical leaves planned within the framework of the religious life in 
consultation with the religious concerned and the administrators of the 
college. 

, An additional insurance that the sister teacher will not fail to carry out to 
the best of her ability the teaching mandate of her community is to save 
her time for the things for which she has been especially and expensively 
trained by providing her with those helps which she needs in order to do 
her part expeditiously and well. This should mean release from general 
household duties which could be done by others less highly trained than 
she is, secretarial help from others more highly trained in this area than 
she is, fewer interruptions for her day with a multitude of little things 
or “chores” which exhaust the spirit if not the body. Such releases give 
freedom to study, to write, to read. Such freedom helps to create an 
atmosphere of scholarship which is of the greatest importance if our sisters 
are to be scholars equal to lay personnel in their own fields. 


Conclusion. 


The adoption of some such personnel policy as this at the present time would 
have many advantages. These are some: 


1, It would encourage all of us to discard expediency and insist on what we 
know to be better—total-vision, long-range planning. 


2. It would encourage our sister faculties to become great scholars and win 
many scholar-saints for the Church. 


3. It would maintain for all of us concerned with college faculties and accred- 
iting agencies the status which we now possess; it would gain for us the 
confidence of our sister faculty members that we really do want an intel- 
lectual climate on our campus, and it would convince everyone that it is 
possible to have intellectual giants in every classroom. 


MEETING ON PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND ACCREDITATION 
OF SMALL SISTERS’ COLLEGES 


Attendance at the second closed session was limited to major superiors of 
member communities of the Sister Formation Conferences and one additional 
delegate appointed by each superior. Registration was by mail and admission 
was by ticket. An attempt was made, in preliminary correspondence, to limit 
attendance at this meeting to representatives of communities which had no 
colleges of their own and which had not yet established a stable program of 
co-operation with another institution. As a matter of fact, a number of rep- 
resentatives of women’s colleges interested in offering help or co-operation 
to other communities likewise requested admission tickets—which were 
granted. 


Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., Dean of the College of Sister Formation 
of Seattle University, called the meeting to order at 3:30 p.m. on April 1. 
Sister Mary Emil, as program chairman, explained that the Sister Formation 
Conferences recognized many ways in which a community could organize an 
educational program for its members—in a college of its own, in an insti- 
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tutional branch or extension of another college, or by sending the sisters 
to the college of another community. Each community in the conference 
would have to work out its own plan in the light of its facilities and needs, 
The Sister Formation Conferences were eager to offer any possible advice or 
assistance to the end that the program finally adopted would safeguard in- 
tegral spiritual and intellectual formation, and be academically sound. 

In order to give a maximum of practical help at this session, the partici- 
pants had been previously requested, by mail, to list the questions which 
they would like answered in the course of the meeting. These had been 
compiled and submitted to a panel of qualified consultants. The remainder 
of the meeting was devoted to asking these questions of the sister panelists. 
There was audience participation throughout. 

Panelists, who had been selected on the basis of some special interest in 
and competency on the problems of small sisters’ colleges, were: Sister 
Thomas Aquinas, R.S.M., Dean, Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh; Sister M. 
Augustine, O.S.F., President, Alverno College, Milwaukee, and member of 
N.C.A.T.E.; Mother Judith, F.C.S.P., first dean of Seattle University’s College 
of Sister Formation; Sister Bertrande, D.C., Dean, Marillac College, St. 
Louis; and Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarrytown, 
New York. The following questions were addressed to the panel, with one, 
several, or all of the consultants contributing to each point according to the 
nature of the case. 


Questions considered by the panel and the audience were the following: 


1. What do you consider the outstanding strong points and the outstand- 
ing weak points of a small sisters’ college? 

2. What is the minimum number of students, of faculty members, and of 
courses or departments, which would render feasible the opening of a 
small sisters’ college? 

. How important is regional accreditation to a sisters’ college? Is it 
wise to establish any kind of program which cannot hope eventually 
to achieve regional accreditation ? 


. Does it seem advisable for a community which cannot expect to estab- 
lish a four-year program of its own to try to establish a junior college? 

. What are the basic steps in organizing a small sisters’ college? 

. What is the value of affiliation with Catholic University? 

. What are some possibilities for co-operative Sister Formation pro- 
grams in which communities might have full participation without 
establishing an entire college of their own? 

. What is the best procedure to follow in preparing a staff of sisters 
for a small college? 

. Library. How should a community set about building a college library? 
What of costs? Are any financial helps available? What is the mini- 
mum number of volumes that should be aimed at by a four-year col- 
lege? By a junior college? By an extension or institutional branch? 

. Curriculum. What should determine the curriculum? Should sisters’ 
colleges lean more toward liberal arts or more toward teachers’ col- 
leges? Is it ever advisable to begin with just a few courses without 
a basic community plan for curriculum? 


. What advice should be given small sisters’ colleges in the matter of 
physical facilities ? 
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What advice would you give a community on beginning a system of 
records? 

What budgetary and financial problems are peculiar to all-sister 
colleges? 

What is the present outlook on college extensions? What is the 
difference between an extension and an institutional branch? Which 
is preferable? 

Are there any associations which will help small sisters’ colleges prior 
to state or regional accreditation? Is it well to join them? 

How can faculty and higher superiors in small sisters’ institutions 
be kept alive to trends in higher education? 

Would it be desirable to plan for a three-year community college with 
attendance at a near-by Catholic institution in the fourth year? 
What are some useful pointers for all-sisters’ colleges seeking regional 
accreditation? What should be kept in mind regarding the self-study 
survey? 

What policies should be followed by all-sisters’ colleges in regard to 
faculty salaries? 


The handling of these questions by the panel and the further questions 
from the audience engendered intense and sustained interest. Although only 
the first nine were covered thoroughly in the two and a half hour period, 
all were touched on in some way. It seemed to be the sense of the meeting 
that a further session on this topic at another convention would be very 
profitable. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER MARY EMIL, I.H.M., 
Program Chairman 





SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


DR. W. EARL ARMSTRONG, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In planning for such a talk as this to any group that is not completely 
familiar with accreditation of teacher education it is very difficult to decide 
just where to take hold of the situation. I have heard a number of people 
say recently that it would take a Philadelphia lawyer to understand all the 
ins and outs of the total accreditation problems in America. I think that is 
true. 


I feel that in trying to make a choice of what could best be said that 
would be of most interest and most informative to a group of this sort | 
am very much in the position of the Southern farmer who was fortunate in 
being able to raise a one hundred pound watermelon. He said, “I know! 
could carry that melon if I could just find a place to take hold of it.” 


I have divided what I have to say into four topics. For the sake of the 
organization-minded, I shall give them to you in advance so that you will 
know, at least, when I have finished and whether you have something to 
ask about each one of these topics. 


The first general point I wish to make relates to the forces that are now 
operating to improve professional standards, accreditation being one of those 
forces, but only one of them. The second point relates to the status of 
accreditation of teacher education programs. Where are we in this whole 
matter of accreditation of teacher education? Third, we must consider the 
role of accreditation in the standards movement. And fourth, I shall discuss 
N.C.A.T.E. standards and the procedures that the Council follows. 


I think we must begin with the premise, in a discussion of the improvement 
of standards, that teaching in all the schools—parochial schools as well as 
the public schools—should be better than it is at the present time. I do not 
know of anything that is wrong with education in America that good teachers 
would not cure. 


Teaching should be better for the sake of the boys and girls and in the 
interest of society. If teaching could be improved by lower standards, we 
would have to be in favor of lower standards. But teaching cannot be 
improved unless we have higher standards for teachers and for the preparation 
of teachers. 


Powerful forces are now at work to improve standards and thereby to 
improve teaching. Here are some of those forces that I recognize at the 
present time. Twenty-five years ago, even ten years ago, they were very little 
known or very weak in terms of influence. 

The colleges and universities in which teachers are prepared are stronger 
than they ever were before. I think we have much better colleges, much 
better universities, much better liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges 
than we had twenty-five years ago. 

Through the A.A.C.T.C., to which many of you belong, these colleges that 
are particularly concerned with the education of teachers are better organ! 
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than they were before and are organized to support stronger and more 
vigorous programs of teacher education. 


There is a second force, and that is the teaching profession. The teaching 
profession speaks in a unified voice much more than it ever did before. You 
hve in your organization a sort of parochial type of TEPS Commission 
and the N.E.A. has its own TEPS Commission. These two voices are strong 
inthe support of higher standards for teaching. 


I can remember not many years ago when the primary concern of the 
teaching profession, by and large, was not for higher standards of prepara- 
tin. The primary concern was with matters of retirement, salaries, and 
welfare operations of one kind or another. Now the primary concern of 
teachers is for higher standards for the profession. 


Teachers are concerned about the new teachers who are coming into the 
profession because they know that their influence and their status is deter- 
mined as much by the teacher who teaches next door as by what they them- 
selves do in their own classrooms. Therefore, they have to be concerned with 
the product that is coming in. 


The teaching profession has been very slow about that. Nearly all of the 
other professions as they grew in importance got their incentive primarily 
from the profession itself. But the teaching profession has had its leadership 
primarily from State Departments of Education and from institutions. Only 
very recently has the teaching profession itself become basically concerned 
with the preparation of its own members. 


State Departments of Education are stronger than they were fifteen years 
ago. And State Departments are learning much better how to work with 
the various groups. We find a much higher level of co-operation today between 
private institutions and State Departments of Education in most states than 
existed twenty years ago. 


Public opinion is much more favorable to high standards in the teaching 
profession than at any time that I can remember. You hear statements on 
radio and TV, in the public press and the magazines, about the importance of 
better prepared teachers and higher standards in the teaching profession. 
Even in the last presidential election there were radio and television programs 
that dealt specifically with the business of education—something unheard of 
since the days of Horace Mann. 


The regional accrediting associations, the professional accrediting associa- 
tions, and the state accrediting associations are in a much better position to 
provide leadership in this field than was true fifteen years ago. 


What I mean to be saying is that accreditation of teacher education is not 
all by itself in its attempts at reform; it does not work singlehanded to 
improve the standards for the preparation of teachers. It is one of the forces 
among a number of forces. 


Now, what is the status of accreditation of teacher education in the United 
States? There are approximately 850 colleges of four year and longer pro- 
gtams that are accredited by the six regional accrediting associations in the 
United States. All of these 850 prepare teachers. 


There are, at the present time, 317 colleges and universities in the United 
States that are accredited by N.C.A.T.E. Now this number, you see, is small 
i terms of the total number of institutions that are accredited by the 
Tegional agencies and are eligible to apply for accreditation by N.C.A.T.E. 
But this number, 317, actually prepares approximately seventy per cent of 
the new teachers each year. Even though it is a little more than one-third 
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of the total number, it prepares actually about two-thirds of the number of 
new teachers each year. 


The Council will be reviewing applications the first and second day of 
May for something like 25 or 30 new institutions. Doubtless some of those 
will be accredited so that the total number will be increased by the first of 
June. 


When the Council became the official accrediting agency for teacher educa- 
tion on July 1, 1954, it blanketed in from the A.A.C.T.E. 284 colleges and 
universities. Within the first year of the Council’s operation there were 
mergers of four of those which reduced the number to 282. The difference 
between 282 and 317 leaves us 365 institutions that, up to September 30, 
1958, the Council had accredited over and above the 282. 


The Council has also revisited some 25 or 30 of the institutions that were 
among the original 282, and it is committed in its policies to revisit all of 
these institutions as rapidly as it can. And, I might point out here that the 
“as rapidly as it can” means primarily as fast as the regional associations, 
where these institutions are located, get around to revisiting those institutions. 
The Council joins in with them in their schedules to re-evaluate these 282. 
Within a reasonable period of time, then, all of the 282 plus whatever new 
ones apply will be evaluated by the Council. 


During the past academic year we evaluated 48 institutions. About half 
of those were new as far as the N.C.A.T.E. is concerned; the remaining nun- 
ber involved revisitations of institutions that had already been accredited. 


I hate to have to say this but it is true; until we get further resources it 
will have to be true. Our schedule for 1959-60 and 1960-61 is already full. 
The earliest, therefore, that the Council could possibly get around to institu- 
tions that have not already applied would be in 1961-62. Maybe we shall 
find some way to speed this process up. If we can, we will. But, with our 
present resources and our present staff, 50 institutions represent about all 
that can be done in a year. 


There are eleven states in the United States at the present time that have 
adopted what these states call reciprocity agreements based on N.C.A.T.E. 
accreditation. I do not know whether you people have seen a copy of the 
general regulations that these states have followed or not, but it goes some 
thing like this: That a graduate of an institution which is accredited by 
N.C.A.T.E. will be certificated automatically by a State Department for what- 
ever grade level and whatever subject field that institution says that person 
has prepared to teach. 


You notice by my definition that those graduates from N.C.A.T.E. institu- 
tions are automatically certificated. All of the states have been very careful not 
to exclude graduates of institutions that are not N.C.A.T.E. institutions. In 
other words, they will be certificated just as they always have been. But 
those that are N.C.A.T.E. accredited will be on what might be regarded as 
a preferred list, in that they will receive automatic transfer across state lines. 


These states are Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. The num- 
ber has increased from five to eleven since last June, so you can see that the 
trend is toward the use of N.C.A.T.E. accreditation as a basis for certification. 


There are some people who worry about that and I should like to do what 
I can to allay that fear. In the first place, institutions that draw people 
from wide territories, cutting across state lines, stand to profit more by an 
arrangement of this sort than institutions that draw from a very § 
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territory. If an institution that draws from several states—one in Wisconsin 
that draws students from Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and possibly 
also from Kansas—has to meet the certification requirements for all of these 
states, it really cannot have a very well-organized teacher education program. 
It has to have a cafeteria program which makes it possible for the students 
to go along and take a little of this and a little of that, which means that 
ithas to have a large number of courses. 


That is an advantage which reciprocity by accreditation would offer. And, 
the other point that I want to repeat is that states are not penalizing institu- 
tions that are not accredited. They are simply giving a special dispensation 
to those that are. An institution, then, is not any worse off if it lacks accredi- 
tation than it always has been. But it is just that much better off if it is 
accredited. 


Then I want to say under this general heading of the status of accreditation 
just a word about the machinery for accreditation at the state level. I am 
not too sure how active you people have been in these matters in your own 
states. I would like to urge you to become active. There are not many states 
that have very good machinery for the accreditation of teacher education 
institutions within their states. I am not talking about N.C.A.T.E. at the 
time. I am talking about state accreditation of teacher education. 


I think one of the weakest types of machinery is the submission of a 
program on paper to a State Department of Education for its approval. We 
ought to do better than that. 


Probably the next weakest type of machinery is for the State Department 
of Education to send somebody out to make a kind of inspection. I do not 
believe it is really the function of the State Department of Education to 
make that inspection. I think that evaluation should be done by people out 
in the field, and it should not be tied in with the legal agencies from the 
standpoint of getting information about these institutions. I would not regard 
that as good machinery. Certainly the setting up of some kind of standards 
and some kind of evaluating machinery by representative school and college 
people out in the field will go much further toward making a reliable basis 
for accreditation at the state level. 


Now let me say just a word about the role of accreditation in the stand- 
ards movement. I have just two points that I want to make on this. 


The first one is that accreditation should supplant teacher certification as 
a means of controlling the curriculum for teacher education and the second 
is that certification should not be the major basis for controlling the assign- 
ment of teachers in the public schools. 


I know we have not been thinking in these terms very much. Any time 
we think about getting any changes in teacher education curricula we think 
that in order to get that change we have to get a change in the certification 
requirements in the state. In my judgment we are going to have to reverse 
our thinking in this area; certification requirements should not determine 
the curriculum for the education of teachers. That is the job primarily of the 
institutions—to develop a curriculum that makes sense in terms of that 
institution’s resources and in terms of its clientele. And then, it is the func- 
tion of an accrediting body to determine whether the institution has done a 
good job of developing that curriculum in terms of its resources and in terms 
of its clientele. 


I would have the State Department of Education define in very broad 
terms the principles that should govern a curriculum for the preparation of 
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teachers and leave it to the institution and the accrediting body at the state 
level to determine whether or not the institution has developed a program 
in harmony with such principles. 


Then there is the matter of assignment of teachers. Most of our certificg. 
tion requirements are written in very specific terms and the certificates 
themselves are highly specific in terms of what they authorize the perso 
to do. There are some states at the present time that have 50 or 75 different 
kinds of certificates. There is a certificate for teaching the hard of hearing 
and one for teaching the deaf. There is a certificate for teaching the near. 
sighted, a certificate for teaching the farsighted, and a certificate for teach- 
ing the blind. There is a certificate for those that are dumb and for those 
that are bright. And, you can multiply this no end to the number of certif. 
cates that a person may hold or the number of certificates that may be issued 
by a State Department of Education. 


I believe the time is coming soon when the certificate will be primarily an 
indication that the person has been prepared through an acceptable program 
for the preparation of teachers and will not be specific for the level or the 
subject that that person may teach. 


Originally the school people themselves governed the assignment of people 
to specific jobs. I think we will come back to that and it will not be very 
long. I am just now writing Chapter Two of the Manual On Certification of 
School Personnel in the United States, the manual that Doctor Stinnett and 
I get out every two years, and I find that there is a very definite trend 
toward reducing the number of certificates, thereby making a certificate cover 
a wider range of things that people may do by the authority of that certificate. 


One state that I reviewed just yesterday used to have twelve certificates. 
Now it has reduced its number to two. As this trend develops, the institution 
vill be more responsible for the curriculum and the school people themselves 
more responsible for the assignment of people to jobs. 


Now for the fourth major point in our outline: What are the N.C.A.T.E. 
standards and procedures? 


Doubtless these are things in which you are especially interested. What | 
say, of course, will have to be very sketchy and you will have to read the 
N.C.A.T.E. Standards and its Statement on Purposes, Policies and Procedures 
and other documents to get the full story. 


First of all, the N.C.A.T.E. accredits by categories. This means that an 
institution may be accredited for the preparation of elementary teachers and 
nothing else; it may be accredited for the preparation of secondary teachers 
and nothing else; it may be accredited for the preparation of school service 
personnel, such as librarians, psychologists, guidance workers, principals, 
superintendents, etc. and nothing else. 


Then, there are two levels of accreditation. One is full accreditation; the 
other is provisional accreditation. Provisionally accredited simply means that 
in the main the institution is regarded as good enough to be put on the list, 
but not quite good enough to be given full accreditation status. There are 
aspects of the program that are not up to standard, but most of them are. 
Institutions that are in this status have three years to remove the deficiencies 
and each year the institution reports on the changes that have been made to 
remove these deficiencies. 


I think you would be surprised what important improvements institutions, 


by and large, are willing to make once they have deficiencies called to theit 
attention. I just wish I had here today some of those reports that we will be 
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reviewing next week, in order to show you what institutions have done within 
the last year to improve their programs. 


And then I mentioned earlier about the statement of standards by State 
Departments of Education in terms of principles. The N.C.A.T.E. standards 
are stated in terms of principles. Take its Standards on Faculty for example. 
Some one asked today, “How many faculty members does an institution have 
to have?” 


The statement on Standards does not say how many faculty members an 
institution has to have. It says that an institution must have enough faculty 
members to do the job; if it prepares only elementary teachers that job is 
different from the job to be done if it prepares elementary and secondary 
teachers; and in turn, this job is different from the job to be done if it pre- 
pares elementary and secondary teachers and psychologists and the specialists 
and the teachers of exceptional children and librarians and school administra- 
tors and guidance workers. You see, it depends on the program, and it 
depends on the student body. 


May I just read one statement of principle relating to that as an illustra- 
tion. This is the statement of principle: “Each faculty member will be 
expected to be competent in the field or fields of his assignment. As the 
offerings increase in scope the number of faculty members and the areas of 
preparation covered by them should increase.” That is all the Standards say 
in terms of the specific qualifications for doing the job. 


With reference to the curriculum, let me read you another statement of 
principle: ‘All curricula should offer to the students the opportunity to 
become well educated persons.” I think you would be surprised to know that 
the Council has been more critical of institutions that offer too much pro- 
— education than it has of institutions that offer too little professional 

lucation. 


Now, how much professional education, how much general education, how 
much subject matter concentration? The Council has never tried to say, but 
when the Council is judging whether an institution has a balanced program 
it keeps some of these things in mind and then acts accordingly. 


Certainly that leaves room for variations in standards. But it also leaves 
room for the institution to vary its program. If the Council had standards in 
very specific terms, then it might tend to freeze what institutions do and 
experimentation, which is a very important part of American education, would 
be lost. We would much prefer, therefore, to deal in broad principles than to 
deal in high specifics. 


Let me just mention three or four things that the Council has found are 
the greatest weaknesses in institutions where it has been forced to deny these 
institutions accreditation. 


_ The most important thing, the most serious weakness, that the Council finds 
In some institutions is the lack of a program for teacher education. Now, that 
sounds like a rather bland statement. But, there are many institutions that 
make no specific provisions for the education of teachers. Those institutions 
simply assume that if you go through the place and meet the certification 
requirements that are set up by the State Departments of Education, that 
is @ program—with no specific thought about what goes into the program 
other than that it must have this title and this title and this title; no admis- 
sion requirements, no subject requirements that relate specifically to the needs 
of persons who are preparing to teach, and a professional educational cur- 
riculum relating only in a remote way to the needs of persons who are prepar- 
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ing to teach; it is simply a process of meeting what might be set down} 
state certification requirements. 


The second thing that causes difficulty is the offering of programs that ar 
too comprehensive for the resources that are available. There is a great 
temptation to be all things to all people. Some institutions try to prepa 
school administrators, guidance workers, teachers of exceptional children an 
all kinds of specialists with a handful of faculty, maybe with just a handfil 
of students. The Council has had to deny accreditation to more institution 
because of the program exceeding resources than any other one factor. 


The lack of teaching majors as they may differ from academic majors is 
another frequent weakness. What do we mean by that? Let me use English 
as a field to illustrate this point. 


The typical liberal arts curriculum in English offers freshman composition 
for six semester hours in the first year in college and from there on it is 
literature. It may be Chaucer; it may be Shakespeare or it may be Milton; 
it may be the Victorian period. It may be whatever the faculty decides upon, 
but after the freshman year it is almost invariably literature. 


We complain that our young people have not learned how to write and that 
composition at the secondary level is weak. But, the persons who are prepared 
to teach those people composition have not had any work in composition except 
in their freshman year. They have not developed the kind of subject matter 
backgrounds that will fit them to provide the kind of experiences that people 
at the secondary level need. 


I am using this field to illustrate the difference between a regular academic 
major and a teaching major. At least the faculty should think through 
whether or not the kinds of academic preparation being provided for the vari- 
ous subject matter fields bear some, at least, remote relationship to the subject 
matter needs of the people who are going to be teaching in the secondary 
schools. 


These are the major points that I wish to mention about the Council and its 
Standards. 


There is one other thing that I want to call to your attention, and that isa 
difference between regional accreditation and professional accreditation. The 
Council looks to the regional accreditation bodies with reference to matters 
relating to finance, administration of the institution, the general student per 
sonnel program, housing and food and health, things of that sort, and then 
goes on from there with reference to the teacher education program and the 
specifics relating to it. 


There is a difference in philosophy between a regional accrediting body and 
a professional accrediting body which needs to be understood. All professional 
accrediting bodies are professionally oriented. General accrediting bodies such 
as the regional accrediting bodies are institutionally oriented. They are cor 
cerned with the total institution and its operation. 


Now, these are legitimate differences. Some object to one or the other on 
the ground that one is right and the other one is wrong. As I view the matter, 
regionally accrediting bodies must be institutionally oriented and professional 
accrediting bodies must be student and public and professionally oriented. 








PROVIDING HIGH QUALITY LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
IN STUDENT TEACHING 
(Summary) 


FLORENCE STRATEMEYER, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Today’s teacher, even more than his predecessor, is required to act-on- 
thought. The rapidly changing character of our society, and findings regard- 
ing the nature of the learner and the learning process, make fixed and 
patterned teacher behavior ineffective. It is not enough that the prospective 
teacher intuitively or through mimetic learning acquire methods of guiding 
learners, however good those methods might be. Because every group of 
learners is different, and individuals within the group are different one from 
the other; because environmental factors surrounding each group are differ- 
ent; because children and youth need and deserve to be recognized for the indi- 
viduals that they are; because parents are rightly more intimately involved 
in the work of the school and need to understand the “why” back of what 
takes place within the classroom and the school—these and other factors 
make it necessary for each teacher consciously to reflect, to judge, and to 
reason as he meets and deals with particular situations. 


In a very special sense, action based on reflective thinking is made manda- 
tory for today’s teacher because of the need in our changing world to help 
the teacher-to-be to stand ready to learn things as yet unknown, to prepare 
children and youth to “use unknown ways to solve unknown problems.” The 
teacher must be ready and able “to teach students to think, when you don’t 
know what method to use, about a problem which is not yet formulated.” 


Demands upon today’s teacher to meet the many new and different situ- 
ations with which he is constantly confronted in guiding learning require 
consciously educative student teaching experiences: 


1. Experience characterized by a high degree of purposefulness. 


For student teaching experiences to be meaningful and student purposes 
to be directly related to what is to be learned, it is suggested that: 


a. Students should be encouraged and helped to identify and make known 
their purposes. Better identification and understanding of needs and 
purposes are brought about as: 


i. Co-operating teacher and student teacher become acquainted and 
understand each other. 

ii. Purposes to be achieved through the student teaching experience 
are identified through a pre-student teaching conference of the stu- 
dent and his college adviser. 

iii. Evaluation is made an integral part of each day’s work—reflect- 
ing on what took place, its merits and its limitations, and how the 
teaching-learning situation can be improved. 


b. Co-operating teacher and student teacher need to plan co-operatively, as 
implied above. Planning together is one important way to provide for 


1 Margaret Mead, The School in American Culture (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951), p. 41. 
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a clear definition of purposes and for the co-operating teacher to know 
what situations mean for the student and what his purposes are. 


ec. Sound human relations—situations in which the student feels wanted 
and secure—are basic. The degree of mutual respect, the implied if not 
expressed confidence, the atmosphere of easy give-and-take of ideas— 
all are factors affecting the student teacher’s purposing. 


2. Experience characterized by thoughtful involvement of the student in the 
range of a teacher’s activities. 


4, 
The belief that learning about or passively observing desirable action will 
automatically result in commitment to such action is denied in educational 
literature and by the experience of teachers. To know the student’s real 
understanding and whether he can and does act upon ideas requires that 
he have an opportunity to use them in a variety of situations. This sug- 
gests that: 
a. The student should be actively involved from the first day through 
co-operative teaching. Induction into teaching should be gradual but 
with some responsibility from the beginning. 
Involvement in new areas of experience calls for participation as an 
integral part of observation rather than the all-too-common practice of 
a period of observation prior to participation. 
b. Provision should be made for responsible involvement in the major 
activities of today’s teacher. te 
c. Experiences in student teaching should be differentiated according to lal 
the abilities and needs of the student. There is perhaps no more unjusti- : 
fiable practice than that of providing all student teachers with essen- 
tially the same experiences and expecting that the same amount of time 
should be given by each student to these experiences. he 
d. Provision should be made for a period of full-time student teaching. . 
It is only through a full-time period of student teaching that the student ” 
can see the interrelationships among the various activities of the Mi 


teacher; that he can test his ability to develop the needed relationships. 


8. Experience characterized by opportunity to reflect and generalize. 


Any program of student teaching which fails to provide guided intel- 
lectualization—and thereby permits students to mine the behavior of a 
co-operating teacher, however artistic that teacher may be—tends to 
develop persons who act on pattern rather than principle. Unless the stu- 
dent teacher analyzes his experiences, sees relationships among the various 
elements in the situation, identifies basic principles that were or were not 
functioning effectively, he will have developed little power to appropriately 
apply what he has learned in new situations. Basic educational principles 
are universal; techniques and methods apply when a particular set of 
circumstances is present. Power to reflect, to generalize, and to apply 
principles in new situations requires that: 


a. Student teaching experiences should be guided and provision be made 
for analysis of the implications of a situation or experience. 


b. In the process of reflecting and generalizing, the student should be 
helped to analyze experiences in terms of principles. Such guides are 
needed as bases for decision-making and for an objective study of pro- 
fessional problems. 
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Opportunity should be provided for study of the meaning of differences 
in the point of view of student and co-operating teacher. Reflection 
upon experience should provide the student teacher opportunity, under 
guidance, to consider what each point of view means for work with 
learners. The purpose is not to favor one position or discredit the 
other; rather, it is to help the student grow in power to see what it 
means to implement educational principles and to grow in sensitivity 
to the basic assumptions or principles that underlie observed practices. 


4, Experience characterized by “leading on” qualities. 


A high quality experience is one which leads to increased ability to soundly 
direct subsequent activities relating to the work of the teacher; it is experi- 
ence which leads to action-behavior based on principles. To assure this 
characteristic in the student teaching experience it would seem necessary 
that: 


a. 


b. 


Opportunity should be provided for the student to learn to act consist- 
ently with the principles which he professes. 

The student should remain in a given student teaching situation long 
enough to test generalizations in new circumstances. 


. Laboratory experiences after student teaching serve as a test of the 


student’s ability to use previous learning in quite different situations. 


The four characteristics suggested as essential in a high quality student 
teaching experience apply to student teaching, to other kinds of professional 
laboratory experiences, and to work in college classes. They are necessary 
guides in the selection of centers for student teaching and of co-operating 
teachers. 


Helping the student teacher to experience high quality learning is basic to 
helping him, in turn, to use the same principles in providing high quality 
experiences for children and youth. The individual learns that which he 
experiences. It is a wise teacher and a wise co-operating teacher who, in the 
words of Gibran, “does not bid you enter the house of his wisdom, but rather 
leads you to the threshold of your own mind.” 








DELTA EPSILON SIGMA 
MINUTES OF MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Delta Epsilon Sigma, National Scholastic Honor 
Society, convened at the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic City on Thursday morn- 
ing, April 2, 1959, with delegates from eighteen Chapters answering roll call. 

Dr. Nicholas Joost, retiring President, included in his annual message a 
report on the two committees that had been set up at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing last year: The Committee for Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
and the Committee for Formulating a Handbook. Dr. William Hartnett gave 
a short history of events leading to the revision of the old Constitution and 
By-Laws, and Miss Victoria Donohoe reported for the Committee on the 
Handbook. 

In addition, the Bulletin of the Delta Epsilon Sigma was redesigned by 
Dr. Joost in May of 1958, and it has been appearing since then as a quarterly 
under his editorship. 

Dr. Joost regretfully announced the unexpected resignation of the Society’s 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Charles Connolly, in October of 1958. 

Ratification of the revised Constitution and By-Laws, by mail vote, was 
announced by Dr. Joost. Of the twenty-three Chapters sending in ballots, 
twenty voted “Yes,” one voted “No,” and two were reservations. 

The official representatives of the eighteen Chapters attending the meeting 
approved, by a vote of seventeen to one, the ratification of the Constitution 
and By-Laws by mail ballot. 

Miss Victoria Donohoe’s report on the Handbook Committee brought forth 
the good news that the revised Handbook will include an enlarged history 
of the Society, the new Constitution and By-Laws, the Ritual of Induction, 
and a list of member Chapters. It should be ready for distribution in the 
fall of this year. 

Dr. Joost then announced the results of the voting for new officers: the 
Reverend William Emmett O’Donnell will be the new President; the Reverend 
Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S., the Vice-President; Miss Ruth Prange, the 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Thomas A. Garrett was elected to the Executive 
Committee. 

The announcement of election results was followed by an introduction by 
Dr. Joost of Father O’Donnell, Miss Prange and Mr. Garrett. Father 
Maziarz unfortunately found it impossible to attend the meeting. 

Father O’Donnell, upon taking the chair, welcomed the Society’s guest 
speaker for its luncheon, the Right Reverend Monsignor John Tracy Ellis. 
Monsignor Ellis was then inducted into the Society’s national Chapter-At- 
Large, Gamma Theta. 

The business thus being concluded, the meeting adjourned at noon, to be 
followed by the luncheon, at which Monsignor Ellis addressed the members 
and their guests on the subject of: “The American Catholic College, 1939- 
1959, Contrasts and Prospects.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
RUTH PRANGE, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 
(Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo.) 


COMMUNICATION—A PROBLEM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


REV. WILLIAM J. DUNNE, S.J., ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT, NCEA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


High on the list of problems confronting higher education is communication 
as a phase of human relations. This is not a new problem but it has become 
more serious as the numbers of our various publics have increased. No one 
will contest the fact that, as science has made new discoveries to bring men 
into closer contact with each other, the nations of the world have drifted 
further and further apart in human relations. The strange folly of man is that 
he may send up a jet that carries a vaccine on a mission of mercy, and on the 
next trip this same jet may carry a hydrogen bomb on a mission of destruction. 
While man has found the way of taking his family in a few short hours to 
visit new people in remote parts of the world, he scarcely knows his next door 
neighbor. The easiest way to account for this is to say that it is our way 
of life. 

We find this same problem in our colleges and universities. Though we 
all have the means of getting closer and closer to people, we have seen a 
growing problem in communication between the faculty and student body, 
between the faculty and administration, between faculty and parents, between 
administration and alumni. There is one area, however, that is peculiar to 
Catholic higher education, and that is communication between the lay mem- 
bers of the faculty and the religious. It is this area that I wish to speak 
about this morning. 

There was a time, let us say roughly between the two world wars—1920 
to 1940—when the relationship between the lay and religious faculty members 
was very close. During that time the number of laymen on the faculties of 
Catholic colleges and universities was so small that the problem could scarcely 
be said to have existed. Our way of life then was quite different and more 
conducive to promoting warm personal friendships. There were the same eco- 
nomic problems, low salaries, no retirement or health benefits, few opportu- 
nities for advancement, but these were problems common to the whole teaching 
profession. No one seemed to bother much about it. While the dollar could buy 
much more there were not so many things to buy and not, therefore, so many 
privations. 

In the two years after World War II our Catholic colleges and universities— 
along with others—began to grow. With the increased number of students 
there were more religious and many more laymen on our faculties. Everyone 
was busy: administrators trying to find more classrooms, faculty trying 
to cope with larger classes. As buildings began to go up, new faces rapidly 
appeared in the faculty lounge and, with all this growth, religious and lay 
members were growing further and further apart—or at least they were not 
“growing together.” It was a pity, for suddenly people began to realize that 
we had our own little problem of integration. This was in 1947. 

Today, twelve years later, this situation has come to be interpreted as a 
“breach” between lay and religious faculty members, with the religious carry- 
ing the responsibility of being the primary cause. Within the past year 
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or two it has come to be regarded as an “insurmountable barrier” by reason 
of two different if not two conflicting states of life. Though the opinions so 
expressed are certainly not universal, this type of thinking still could be 
disastrous, ending up with all kinds of silly reasoning and imaginary con- 
flicts. 

Mind you, I believe we religious have some confessions to make, but I do 
not think there is as much guilt as might appear at first sight. Furthermore, 
I am firmly convinced that the problem has not been properly identified. 
After many years in administration in a Catholic university, it is my opinion 
that the problem of communication and all its sequences is not so much a 
difficulty that exists between lay and religious members of the faculty, as 
it is one of human relations between ourselves as men. Moreover, the thing 
that some people point to as a “breach” between lay and religious faculty 
members is frequently the very thing that exists between religious themselves 
and laymen themselves. Take for example the generalization made by some 
that “there is a wall between religious subjects and religious superiors.” The 
religious subject is just as likely to think he is the “forgotten man” as the 
layman. 


There has long been the feeling that the layman has been excluded from 
the inner sanctum of special faculty meetings. Yet this is no different from 
the frequently heard complaint of the religious that he is never consulted or 
brought into important deliberations on academic policies. Both lay and 
religious have wondered why there is no faculty representation on committees 
which discuss academic rank and tenure, curriculum changes, and the selection 
of new faculty members. The layman likewise has often felt that he was 
burdened with too heavy a schedule or too many extracurricular activities 
which were obstacles to research or private study. He probably had reason, 
and yet we find the religious priest with a heavy teaching assignment too 
often weighed down on week ends with arduous ministerial tasks or the 
religious sister already laden with more than normal teaching duties 
simultaneously carrying numerous domestic or nonprofessional responsibilities. 
Obedience in such cases may soften the burden, but it does not lighten it. 
What I am saying is not that these are justifiable practices, but that they 
are not peculiar to the layman. In fact the layman may more easily represent 
his difficulties to the proper authority than the religious with his vow of 
obedience. (If I continue in this vein I may even be the occasion for a new 
wave of articles on the awful “discrimination against religious.”) 


Now all of this creates certain tensions and it would be a tragic thing were 
these tensions permitted to grow and eventually slow down or impede the 
successful pursuit of our common end, which is the moral and intellectual 
instruction of youth. If these tensions are not to grow, it seems beyond dis- 
pute that we are obliged, in Catholic higher education, to establish an insti- 
tutional structure which will do all that such a structure can to make for 
understanding and co-operation. 


What this means, practically, is that although it is certainly for the admin- 
istration of a college or university operated by religious to decide in the 
light of the exigencies of religious government and of canon law, and in 
accordance with financial feasibility, what proportion of the faculty can and 
should be laymen, once these laymen are accepted on the faculty they should 
become an integral part of the faculty. They should have equal opportunity 
for advancement (whatever that may be) and for a voice in the formulation 
of departmental policy; they should carry equal curricular and extracurricular 
loads, and feel equal responsibility of loyalty to the institution. And the 
equality here is one of distributive rather than commutative justice, which 
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means that there need be no arithmetical equivalencies reckoned as between 
lay and religious, but that the allocating of privileges and imposing of 
burdens should not even take the state of the professor into account at all. 
It should be based upon ability and upon performance. 


The precedent already set in a number of our larger institutions to include 
a goodly number of faculty representatives, lay and religious, on the commit- 
tees which discuss and decide important policies pertaining to the welfare 
of the whole institution and its separate schools and colleges is a good one. 
It should be imitated by all our colleges and universities as a necessary 
means of insuring closer relations between faculty and administration, and 
the procedures by which these committees aro set up and according to which 
they operate should be embodied in handbooks or collections of statutes. 


I have said that these “reforms of structure” will do all that a structure 
can to achieve understanding and co-operation. But a structure alone is not 
enough. Just as we have seen that the tensions between religious and lay 
faculty or between administration and lay faculty are not essentially different 
than those between religious themselves—and just as we do not expect the 
letter of a rule to make for concord and collaboration in a religious house 
unless the letter is vivified by a spirit—so no machinery in the world of 
procedures, and policies, and salary incentives can transform our work 
together in higher education into a shared intellectual and moral apostolate, 
unless there is a spiritual sharing of purpose, outlook and planning between 
all of us who are involved in this enterprise. 


Perhaps, if we were all saints with a perfect realization of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and a profound sense of the sublime finality of our labors, 
there would be no problem whatsoever. As religious we would be imbued 
with a constant faith that sees the apostolic character of every part of our 
educational work and the laymen would at least be convinced of their essential 
participation in the enormous good to be accomplished. An awareness of this 
glorious mission to captivate the minds of youth and to direct them in the 
pursuit of truth would likewise be the answer to many a priestly yearning to 
leave the classroom and find consolation in the more obvious spiritual works 
of administering the sacraments. 


But as something less than saints, or at least as those who are only on 
the road to the goal, this conviction of a shared apostolate, and this dealing 
with one another as though we shared an apostolate, is something we have to 
work at. In a secular college or university, we might call it “communication.” 
Well—that is not a bad word. We can use it too. But let us not confuse it 
with “togetherness,” which may connote little more than a collection of odd 
characters trying to act like members of a club. 


Our communication does indeed demand that we give time to one another. 
In our desire to do everything possible to overcome the obstacles to better 
communication among ourselves, we should remember that today this is 
something which will not occur automatically, and which must be planned and 
even sacrificed for. Strange, isn’t it, that we have a time for work and a 
time for play, but sometimes so little time for each other? 


Yet, in the time that we devote to one another, what we will practice is 
hot just togetherness, but something much deeper. When St. Thomas Aquinas 
spoke of communication he pointed out that at the basis of every friendship 
there was a communicatio bonorum. It may be more than a coincidence that 
St. Ignatius Loyola uses almost the same expression in his Contemplation for 

taining Divine Love, saying “love consists in a mutual communication of 
things.” So, if there is a problem of communication in Catholic higher edu- 
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cation, the answer surely lies somewhere in the realm of friendship and an 
exchange of goods. Between us all, then, administration and faculty, religious 
and lay, there must be an interchange, a “communication,” of ideas, aims, 
purposes. There must be a sharing of the joys that come from honors and 
distinctions, and a sharing of sorrows arising from disappointments and fail- 
ures. There may even be an eagerness to do a little more than our just share 
of the work, to carry a little extra burden for the sake of the others and 
for the sake of the common goal. This is how friends would act. This is the 
type of thing Augustine boasts of when he says, “When Peter raised the dead 
man to life I also had a part in the miracle.” 


All our institutions face grave problems in the years ahead, and while 
no one will deny that the financial will continue to be a strong contender 
for first place, I do not hesitate to say that top priority must be given to 
an excellent staff. But a staff is more than the individuals who make it up, 
and there can be no doubt that the greatest aggregation of academic talent 
and administrative ability in the world will lose its value and quality of 
excellence without unity, harmony, charity—communication if you will—to 
give it the necessary corporate strength. 





NEW DIRECTIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 


CO-OPERATIVE GRADUATE PROGRAMS: ACTUALITIES 
AND POSSIBILITIES 


SISTER MARY THECLA, I.H.M., DIRECTOR, GRADUATE PROGRAMS, 
IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The theme of this panel, “New Directions and Opportunities in Graduate 
Education,” rightly calls for a few remarks on co-operative graduate pro- 
grams. The idea of co-operation among educational institutions, at both the 
udergraduate and the graduate levels, is not a new idea. As early as 1938, 
Arthur J. Klein published his study, Co-operation and Co-ordination in Higher 
Education. Merton W. Ertell in 1957 conducted a survey for the New York 
State Education Department which shows that four-fifths of the colleges and 
miversities in that state are engaged in some form of co-operative activity. 
last year Ertell reviewed the national situation and made some pertinent 
generalizations about it in his article, “Toward a Philosophy of Inter-institu- 
tinal Co-operation.” (The Educational Record, 39:2, pp. 181-8) 


During the last twenty years the possibility of co-operation among Catholic 
clleges and universities seems to have been rarely envisioned and even 
more rarely spoken of publicly. Monsignor John Tracy Ellis wrote somewhat 
tiscouragingly in the Autumn 1955 issue of Thought: 


There is, and there has been for years, a desperate need for some kind 
of planning for Catholic higher education on a national scale. As to the 
likelihood of such in the immediate future, there would seem to be little 
room for optimism, (p. 376) 


Monsignor Ellis said that he was speaking particularly of the need for 
«changing competition for co-operation among Catholic graduate schools. 
More recently an editorial in America (November 15, 1958) asked “Can 
Catholic Colleges Co-operate?” The title of this editorial, the principal ques- 
tions raised therein—“Are our Catholic colleges ... working with one another 
(and with non-Catholic institutions) to make the most of their resources?”— 
md the example of co-operation cited (the recent effort of Smith, Amherst, 
Mt. Holyoke, and University of Massachusetts), as well as the concluding 
suggestion that “it is time to eliminate the last vestiges of the parochialism 
that is impeding co-cperation among Catholic schools,” seem to imply that we 
are still far from achieving among our Catholic institutions the same level 
if thinking and planning as has been evidenced among non-Catholic institu- 
tions for many years. While it is true that the practice of co-operation among 
us has not been widespread in the past, I think the present picture is less 
discouraging than the published statements indicate. 


There have been Catholic colleges involved in some of these co-operative 
forts, although in the reports they are not always mentioned by name; for 
“ample, Ertell refers to the program of joint appointments of visiting 
‘ecialists in Asian studies among five Minnesota liberal arts colleges without 
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mentioning the names of any of the institutions. Two of the participants in 
the group are: the College of St. Catherine and the College of St. Thomas, 
It is also a fact that the topic of co-operation at the graduate level hag been 
discussed at the 1957 and 1958 national meetings of the Committee of Catholic 
Graduate Deans and is being discussed by faculties and administrators in all 
parts of the country. 


Within the last few months I made an informal survey of existing pr- 
grams of graduate school co-operation and attitudes toward co-operation by 
sending letters of inquiry to thirty-nine administrators of Catholic graduate 
schools. Of the twenty-nine deans or directors of graduate divisions who 
answered, fourteen said that they had no thought of a co-operative program 
at all. Fifteen answered that they had started negotiations or were hopeful 
of starting soon. 


Four Catholic graduate schools reported that they have accomplished 
co-operation in a limited way. Catholic University and Georgetown University 
havé an arrangement for exchange courses in anthropology and linguistics 
and are now making studies looking toward expanding their areas of 
co-operation. For the past three years Canisius College, working with the 
University of Buffalo and the State University of New York College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, has demonstrated the feasibility of utilizing total 
facilities and combining faculty and students from the three institutions for 
a special interdepartmental workshop. Loyola University of Los Angeles has 
completed plans for co-operating this summer with Whittier College in a Study 
Tour in Comparative Education and Social Welfare. This, like the Buffalo 
project, combines faculty members and students from both institutions and 
grants graduate credit at the institution of the student’s choice. , 


Three other Catholic graduate schools, working with each other and with 


non-Catholic institutions in their geographical areas, have been talking 
seriously of certain limited areas of co-operation and, in fact, have some 
plans definitely made. St. Louis University and Washington University are 
planning to collaborate in a doctoral program in economics; at the M.A. 
level St. Louis University will co-operate with Creighton University in this 
same field. 


Xavier University in Cincinnati reports that the mathematics department 
of Xavier and of the University of Cincinnati have been exploring the possi- 
bility of the interchange of the part-time services of one of the mathematics 
professors at Xavier for the part-time services of one from the University of 
Cincinnati whose specialties are in different areas. This has been simply 
faculty discussion without official authorization as yet to put it into effect. 
Other Catholic graduate schools in the midwest and east reported that they 
hoped to make more formalized some of the tacit agreements and “understand 
ings” which have existed for some time between them in regard to making use 
of each other’s graduate courses to fill out and broaden the programs of indi- 
vidual students and avoiding duplication of M.A, and Ph.D. programs in 
certain areas of high specialization and high cost where the number of stu- 
dents is likely to remain small. 


The survey also revealed that the most extensive planning and that which 
is concerned exclusively with co-operation among the Catholic graduate schools 
is being done in California. I might say here, by way of historical note, that 
before this idea of co-operation was raised in the Southwest Regional Gradv- 
ate Committee of the NCEA, it had been discussed by the faculty and admin- 
istrators of the eight Catholic women’s colleges of California, meeting 
informally for interchange of ideas and solutions to problems. Since the 
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March 1957 meeting of the Graduate Committee of the Southwest Regional 
Unit, the topic of co-operation among the Catholic graduate schools in Cali- 
frnia has been regularly on the agenda. 


There are now eight Catholic institutions in California which confer the 
master’s degree: University of San Francisco, San Francisco College for 
Women, College of the Holy Names, Dominican College of San Rafael and 
the University of Santa Clara in northern California; Loyola University, 
Mount Saint Mary’s College and Immaculate Heart College in southern Cali- 
fornia. Two other Catholic colleges are in the first year of graduate pro- 
grams—St. Mary’s College at Moraga and San Diego College for Women. 


The Deans of the Regional NCEA Graduate Committee, with the approval 
of their respective presidents, carried on discussion for more than a year 
lefore presenting a report on February 28, 1959, to a joint meeting of the 
graduate committee and the presidents of all the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities in California. 

The report, which in its basic propositions was formulated by Reverend 
Edmond Smyth of the University of San Francisco, suggested these areas of 
co-operation : 


. Co-ordination of library resources. 
. Interchange and sharing of faculty. 


. Grouping of students in “common courses” announced in a co-ordinated 
schedule. 


. Co-ordination of cultural programs. 


The report stressed the foreseeable benefits to students, to individual 
faculty members and to institutions; it also included recommendations for 
safeguarding the autonomy of each graduate school, the regulations for 
degree-granting, and scholar-for-scholar exchange of faculty. 


After hearing the report, the presidents voted unanimously in favor of the 
principle of co-operation and granted permission to the graduate deans in each 
geographical area to begin immediately to experiment with co-ordinated 
schedules and other forms of co-operation. In line with this permission, 
the three graduate deans in the Los Angeles area met last month to plan some 
definite action. Two things could be done immediately, we decided: first, to 
acquaint each other with our visiting lecturers and specialists for the summer 
session 1959 so that the combined resources might be used to fullest advantage 
by all; second, to call a joint meeting this month of our Graduate Councils 
for discussion of some of the questions of policy which might be raised in 
tegard to co-operation. For this joint meeting we decided to formulate a 
question and circulate it to the members of the three Graduate Councils 
thead of time. The question is this: If our graduate schools change their 
present policy of accepting only a limited number of units taken outside the 

-granting institutions, what will be the effect on the quality of the 
master’s comprehensive examination? 


This first joint meeting, which is for members of the Graduate Councils 
only, will concern itself with policy; the next joint meetings (which we hope 
will be held in May and June) will be subject area meetings in which the 
department chairmen and their staffs will try to work out a co-ordinated 
schedule for the academic year 1959-60. 


It is difficult to predict what these combined efforts will do for Catholic 
her education on the west coast within the next ten years. Of one thing 
we are certain—that we have nothing to lose and everything to gain from 
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such an effort. We stand to gain in terms of better teaching because there 
will be more opportunity to teach in areas of specialization, more stim. 
lation of teachers by new and challenging academic associations, more oppor- 
tunity to do research and writing when wasteful duplication of courses js 
eliminated and economy of teachers’ time becomes a dominant principle. Ou 
graduate schools stand to gain both in quality and economy of operation from 
co-ordination of library collections and from co-ordination of schedules. While 
we by no means belittle the economic aspects of co-operation, we are really 
striving for a co-operation which will produce quality education. 


All around us in California we hear talk of co-operative programs—hbetween 
the University of California at Berkeley and Stanford University, between 
the branches of the State University and the State Colleges, among the 
Associated Colleges at Claremont and their neighboring institutions. We 
believe, however, that our own Catholic co-operative movement is not the 
result of being swept along on a tidal wave, but the result of long discussion 
and carefully formulated opinion. 


The potential of our combined Catholic institutions is still an unkonw 
to us, as Dr. Urban Fleege so well pointed out in his paper on resources, 
We can make it a known factor by experimentation and study. The only 
prerequisite to this is that we have the objectivity, the long-sighted vision 
and the dedicated commitment to Christ and His Church to make in the next 
decade a bold stride forward in Catholic graduate education by means of 
inter-institutional co-operation. 
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strengthening must certainly be accelerated if the colleges are to be 
staffed adequately in the years ahead, since the prospects of an adequate 
supply of Ph.D.’s seem dim. 


8. A greatly augmented number of professional degrees along with those 
we already have. One can envision a degree such as Master of Mathe- 
matics, which would represent some of the graduate math we now have 
in the M.S. program, but with classroom emphasis on practical applica- 
tions in such fields as numerical calculations and linear programing 
replacing the traditional M.A. or M.S. thesis. While such a program 
might have the same prerequisites as the traditional programs, one can 
also foresee an increasing number of professional degrees with limited 
or no specific prerequisites. For the engineer who is shifting to manage- 
ment in business, for the lawyer who would specialize in labor relations, 
for the liberal arts graduate who would enter hospital administration, 
newer type graduate programs are being designed. 


4. To the above three trends, another possibility can be added. The litera- 
ture of the Fund for the Advancement of Education on adult liberal 
education, the concern of some universities with meeting the needs of 
graduates of too technical undergraduate courses, and the number of 
intelligent adults of an urban community floundering with the Great 
Books approaches to “liberal education” may well lead to something 
perhaps called a Master of Humanities degree program—an adult edu- 
cation program wherein maturity, experience, and interest in such ques- 
tions as the developing concepts of freedom in western civilization, or 
human tragedy, or man and the state would be the foci of course 
organization. 





Basically, however, the first three trends outlined do provide direction for 
newer developments in masters programs. Insofar as our graduate schools 
carefully think out their purposes and programs, their influences will continue 
to be widespread, but more precisely appropriate to the needs they are 
attempting to meet. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN DOCTORAL STUDY AND RESEARCH 


DR. F, L. TALBOTT, PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In the tradition of the doctorate degree, the candidate is supposed not only 
to have mastered his field with regard to the fund of knowledge handed down 
to him from the past, but also to have proven his ability to extend this field 
by original research. This is, of course, true to a lesser extent of the master’s 
degree, but capacity to do research confirmed by actually preparing one 
original research paper is an essential part of every doctorate program. The 
necessity: of being in the vanguard, the unexplored frontier, has brought about 
a situation in certain fields, whereby it is increasingly difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to properly train the candidate for the doctor’s degree within the facilities 
of one campus. Probably the most striking example of this is in certain 
aspects of nuclear science where the size and expense of the equipment, 
together with safety and security regulations, prohibit research except at a 
few government-owned laboratories. The result has been an increasing amount 
of at least partially off-campus work particularly on dissertations in those 
fields which require experimentation. 


There are a number of cases where students of one university are allowed 
and encouraged to take courses at another university. There are cases where 
two or more neighboring institutions have agreements whereby candidates 
for a degree at one can, for a very nominal fee, take a certain amount of 
their courses at another institution. When a certain department has a highly 
recognized and unique specialty, sometimes students come from widely scat- 
tered schools for a course or two, returning then to their own university to 
finish their work. Several universities give a large number of graduate 
courses at nearby government installations. In this regard one might mention 
the practice of interning, particularly with the government. The term has 
here a meaning similar to its use in the medical profession; a student, for 
example in public administration, spends some time in one or more govern- 
ment offices, learning the operation of that office much as a new employee 
would, writes a report, and receives a certain amount of course credit toward 
his degree. However, this kind of co-operation is necessarily limited and does 
not apply exclusively to the doctorate degree. It is with regard to the disserta- 
tion that co-operation between several universities or between universities 
and government agencies, research foundations, and other institutions, affords 
opportunities not otherwise available. 


It is probably in the various fields of natural science that more opportunities 
exist to do research off campus or obtain assistance in doing it on campus. 
This is, of course, largely due to the current feeling of urgency in the develop- 
ment of these fields. There are some elaborate formal setups for these kinds 
of co-operation but much is also done on an informal basis. 


Let us consider the opportunities at the vast atomic energy laboratories. 
These are government-owned but usually operated by a contractor, sometimes 
an industrial corporation, sometimes a university or group of universities. 
They are all staffed by a formidable array of scientists and engineers. These 
laboratories are not to be thought of as exclusively military; a great deal of 
fundamental scientific research is done. In fact, the staff is usually guaran- 
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teed a certain percentage of pure research and allowed considerable freedom 
in pursuing it. Nor are they to be considered as entirely nuclear, or even 
application of nuclear tools. Associated problems often ramble far afield. 
Most of these laboratories have formal organizations to assist in dissertation 
work. The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, for example, is a group 
of 86 southeastern universities, reaching from Maryland to Texas and Puerto 
Rico, organized for co-operation between universities, not exclusively members, 
and the Oak Ridge laboratories. One of its activities is the sponsoring of 
fellowships for doctorate research at Oak Ridge. The candidate finishes his 
course work at his university, and if granted a fellowship, goes to Oak Ridge 
where he is usually offered a choice of a number of topics. A joint committee 
of university faculty and Oak Ridge staff is set up for the direction of the 
dissertation, and ample travel authorization is supplied to allow the student 
to return to his school and for faculty members to visit the laboratory. Similar 
university groups are associated with Argonne National Laboratory and 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. In fact in the latter case, the laboratory 
is actually operated by several universities known as Associated Universities 
Incorporated. 


While there are relatively few such formal arrangements for doing a 
research problem in government-owned laboratories and offices, there are 
numerous cases where arrangements have been made on a more local or 
unofficial basis. In these days of large group research projects an extra hand 
can often be used. He can work with the group, learning the field, and then 
take some part of the general problem and work it out for his own disserta- 
tion. This sometimes takes the form of the candidate being a guest or visitor 
for a period of time, or simply coming in to use certain facilities for a while. 
On the other hand, he may be a temporary or even a permanent employee of 
that branch of the government. Many parts of the government have gone to 
great lengths to encourage their employees to go on for the doctorate, making 
arrangements for them to take their annual leave an hour or two at a time 
to attend classes, and approaching neighboring universities requesting them 
to set up extension courses at government installations, and then, especially in 
the case of experimental fields permitting them to do a dissertation in, and 
with the equipment of, a government installation, and usually with the advice. 
and assistance of government experts in the field. Many such arrangements 
have been worked out, not only in the natural sciences with the various gov- 
ernment laboratories, but also as we get over toward the psychological and 
social sciences with the Army, the Veterans Administration, the National 
Institutes of Health, the Indian Bureau and the Bureau of the Census. Similar 
co-operative plans occasionally exist with privately endowed research institu- 
tions. While probably much freer than government branches, their number 
is small and their resources limited. These joint efforts are largely individually 
and personally arranged and depend a great deal on the ingenuity and per- 
sonal contacts of the university faculty. There is no general plan of action, 
nor does there seem even to be a comprehensive compilation of what has been 
done. At present I do not know of any industrial co-operation of this nature, 
but in view of the increasing interest in and support of education coming 
from big companies, I imagine some cases must exist, and more will. However 
industry, while taking a much broader viewpoint of education than it once 
did, still thinks very much in terms of immediate results, and support would 
go largely to engineering, business administration and the like. 

Other types of outside support for research programs which can include 
doctorate dissertations are the research grant and the research contract. 
There are a number of funds available for grants, both government and pri- 
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vately endowed. In the case of a grant, there is a probability of greater 
freedom; on the other hand the co-operation is apt to be purely financial. 
Contracts come from the government, and sometimes from industry. As some- 
one else is probably immediately interested in the results, you may acquire 
assistance in equipment and consultants in addition to financial aid. This, on 
the other hand, may bring pressure dangers which I will discuss a little later. 
It usually has the great advantage of setting up a continuing program on 
one’s own campus which may go on for years providing a series of research 
problems for both faculty members and doctorate candidates. 


Various branches of the government often want answers that can only be 
found by research and even they do not have all the facilities, time, and 
manpower to do the work themselves. While some careful screening must be 
done, these problems are quite frequently the same ones in which university 
departments are interested. The Veterans Administration, the Army, and 
the National Institute of Mental Health, for example, often have problems in 
psychology which they are not prepared to handle themselves and are only 
too glad to co-operate with a university department. Obviously one of the 
greatest needs in psychological problems is subjects. When the Army or the 
Veterans Bureau is interested in a problem they can make large numbers of 
subjects available. Many other institutions including reformatories, mental 
hospitals, and schools are also very co-operative in this regard. Also special 
equipment is often made available by these government agencies and by other 
universities, as are consultants. Since many psychological problems are statis- 
tical in nature, the processing of data can become a giant task. Here the 
co-operation of an institution or agency possessing special computors and 
computing groups is invaluable. Sometimes in one problem, three or four 
different groups have co-operated. A government agency proposes a problem 
and lends consultants and equipment, a mental hospital supplies subjects, a 
neighboring university consults, and a government agency processes the 
data. 

In the humanities co-operative research is practically nonexistent. This is 
probably partly due to the fact that extensive facilities other than libraries 
and archives are usually not needed, and partly due to the problems studied 
not being of a pressing interest to government, industry or the general public. 
We are all aware that certain large libraries such as the Library of Congress 
will make desk space available for scholars who may work there for a period 
of time. The State Department has co-operated to the extent of making files 
available to history students, and private collectors have lent palimpsests to 
biblical students. The increasing use of photographic techniques is making 
books, documents, and archives much more available. But beyond making 
primary sources more accessible, there is very little in the line of new oppor- 
tunities in the literary and historical fields. 


While there are obviously many advantages to co-operative doctorate 
research (indeed there are some problems that cannot be done otherwise), 
there are certain disadvantages to be minimized and pitfalls to be avoided. 

Among the advantages is the use of equipment and facilities prohibitive 
to the individual university, or at least to many of them. This may vary from 
an Indian reservation to a cyclotron. If you do not have it and cannot get it, 
it is nice to know someone who will let you use it. And then there is the 
valuable professional contacts that can be made. The value of a graduate 
student working close to a large number of the top authorities in his field 
is obvious. 

On the other hand, especially in the case of the dissertation done entircly 
off campus, there is apt to be a loss of scholastic contact. Students who spend 
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a year or two working at a non-university installation often come back poorly 
prepared for their final oral examination. They have been working intensely 
ina one-problem atmosphere, and have been too long away from some of their 
course work. This is a danger in all dissertation work, and in the case of all 
part-time students, but can be minimized by the invaluable informal contacts 
of working on campus surrounded by other graduate students and members 
of the faculty. This objection does not pertain in the case of the grant or 
contract for on-campus work, Of course the contact with specialists may be 
a little less. , 


One of the pitfalls in accepting outside assistance is the pressure to prac- 
ticality. Sometimes government or industry approaches with a contract that 
looks very tempting as regards the money it will bring to the campus. But 
the work may be of such applied nature, or the desire for a speedy answer 
so great, that it is unsuitable for university research. However, with a little 
care one can usually make the right contacts with people who are interested 
in the things you want to do and should be doing. In most cases there have 
been no complaints of too much interference on the part of the co-operator 
or loss of freedom on the part of the university. 


Another difficulty that may arise with regard to the off-campus dissertation 
is that of single authorship. This same situation, however, exists at some 
large on-campus installations. This is an inherent difficulty in those fields, 
especially experimental, where several persons are necessary to do the work; 
that is, several experimenters are required who are not just laboratory tech- 
nicians or helpers. Single authorship is getting rarer in the experimental 
papers in journals of the natural sciences. Three authors is about the average 
and as many as twelve occur. And yet many universities still require that 
the dissertation be published under the name of the candidate alone. Many 
schools, including some of the most renowned, have dropped the single author- 
ship requirement. The alternative is to try to divide the problem, assigning 
authorship by area. 


To sum this up: there seems to be a number of opportunities either to do 
doctorate dissertations at other institutions or to get aid in doing them at 
your own university, dissertations that could not otherwise be done, at least 
not easily. These opportunities exist mostly in the experimental sciences. 
The chief advantages are the use of special equipment and the contact with 
specialized personnel. The dangers are loss of scholastic atmosphere and 
temptation to too applied fields. 
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THE TEACHING APOSTOLATE 
(Summary) 


ARTHUR M. MURPHY, PH.D., K.C.H.S., PRESIDENT, 
SAINT MARY COLLEGE, XAVIER, KANSAS 


Catholic teachers, both religious and lay, are the leaven of true citizenship 
for their students on earth and for heaven. Their effectiveness is measured 
in terms of their dedication to their vocation and of their qualities as men and 
women, rather than in terms of their intellectuality, their eccentricities or 
their professional finesse. Their model is the Master Teacher. He was hun- 
ble, patient, just, quiet, and simple. They are members of a distinguished 
company, who through the ages have been the custodians of God’s truth even 
when the penalty was severe. They seldom have been recognized by their 
fellow men for their true worth. 

In modern times there is danger in the temptation to professionalize our 
teaching rather than to personalize our students. We sometimes see them as 
nameless occupants of numbered seats or pesky guidance problems, and not 
as human beings as we are. They are at least equal to us. We must look up 
to them, but not coddle them. They are the rungs of the ladder by which we 
climb to our eternity, because our apostolate is our vocation. 

The teaching apostolate directs both teachers and students toward lives of 
active, quiet, humble influence for good, rather than toward world renown in 
things by which men judge men. The apostolate is the small, steady glow of 
the light from the housetop. 

The teaching apostolate requires that an administrator shall be the inspira- 
tion of his college in that it shall be a reflection of his sincerity, scholarship, 
humility, dignity, and courtesy. Administrators become involved in many 
things not directly related to teaching, and they may lose touch with students 
and faculty. They will be of greater use to their institutions if they will 
regain this personal touch with the academic facts of life through a return 
to occasional service in the classroom. 

What our colleges have been is not as important as what they will become. 
No one of our colleges, or no administrator or faculty member, is indispen- 
sable to Catholic education in the United States. The commission to “light 
the world” alone is eternal. No college exists which cannot become better 
in organization and administration. One way to improvement is through 4 
voluntary all-college self-study, boring into every nook and cranny on the 
campus. We need little praise for our good points, but we need much encour- 
agement to stir the complacency we may have developed. 

Many of our colleges do not at present reap the full measure of loyalty and 
benefit available if their lay faculty members were brought into the adminis- 
trative picture in a full-time active partnership. The enthusiasm of any faculty 
member is dulled by the experience of serving in a partial academic vacuum, 
and it is embarrassing to learn the news of your own college from the daily 
papers. 

We have inherited a mighty stewardship, and we must preserve it. We, our 
students and our colleges, must reflect the quality of our apostolate. At times 
we have to guess whether or not the Catholic men and women we meet really 
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have come from Catholic colleges. There is much evidence, personal and 
professional, which smacks of the modern world, and so little that indicates 
that they are the small light on the housetop. 


Our workmanship must be genuinely Christian if the light of the teaching 
apostolate is to be steady, simple, humble, certain, and lasting. 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


PROGRAM 


Tuesday, November 4 


2:00 P.M. MEETINGS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
Woodner Hotel (to be held in the suites of the chairmen) 


8:00 P.M. EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
Woodner Hotel (Msgr. Hochwalt’s suite) 


Wednesday, November 5 


All meetings unless otherwise stated will be held in the Top 
of the Park Room, 11th floor, Woodner Hotel. 


Presiding: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. HALD, President, 
Department of School Superintendents, NCEA 


10:00 A.M. BUSINESS MEETING 


10:30 AM. THE CASE FOR THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Dr. FREDERICK D. Eppy, Associate Professor of French and Phonetics, 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Edmund A Walsh School of 
Foreign Service, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Eddy received his Ph. D. from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1951. He has had wide experience in teaching and has published many 
articles in the field of languages. He is the editor of the Reports oj 
Working Committees, Northeast Conference on the Teaching of For- 
eign Languages. He is also the editor of the HRS Junior Language 
Courses for Children. 


11:30 AM. OUR HIGH SCHOOL LANGUAGE PROGRAMS. WHAT CAN 

BE DONE TO IMPROVE THEM? 

Dr. MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON, Specialist for Foreign Languages, Division 
of State and Local School Systems, Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 

Dr. Johnston received her doctor’s degree at the University of Texas in 
1989. She also has studied at Radcliffe College, the University of New 
Mexico, and the National University of Mexico. She has had extensive 
teaching experience on all levels. Recently, she completed a compre- 
hensive study of education in Mexico and has edited the publication 
Modern Foreign Languages in the High School. 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON—Golden Steer Room 
Speaker: Mr. JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor 
Mr. Mitchell is the Secretary of Labor in the present administration. 
Prior to this appointment, he served as Assistant Secretary of the 
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Army in charge of manpower and reserve forces affairs. During World 
War II, he was the Director of the Industrial Personnel Division of the 
War Department. In civilian life, Mr. Mitchell has served as Personnel 
Relations Adviser, Director of Industrial Relations and operating Vice 
President for several large industrial concerns. 


2:15 P.M. TEACHING OF PHYSICS IN THE MODERN AGE 
A. The teacher—his preparation 
B. The courses—their structure 
C. The laboratory—its equipment 


Dr. JERROLD ZACHARIAS, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


Dr. Zacharias took his bachelor’s degree and his Ph. D. from Columbia 
University in 1952. Since 1946 he has been Professor of Physics at 
M. I. T. and Director of the Laboratory for Nuclear Science. He has 
been Associate Director of Project Lexington (nuclear powered flight), 
Director of Project Hartwell (undersea warfare), Associate Director of 
Project Charles (air defense), Associate Director of Project Lincoln 
(air defense), Director of Summer Study of 1952 (distant early warn- 
ing line), Technical Director of Project Lamp Light (continental 
defense). He is chairman of the Physical Science Study Committee, 
concerned with revamping the presentation of high school physics. He 
is a member of the President’s Science Advisory Committee and the 
the Nationa] Academy of Sciences. 


r LAN- § 8:00 P.M. REGIONAL MEETINGS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Woodner Hotel (space to be assigned) 
ronetics, 


chool of Thursday, November 6 


9:330 AM. REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
vania in 


‘d many | 00 AM. THE NEEDS OF THE NATION FOR ENGINEERS AND 
vorts of | SCIENTISTS 


of For- Dr. REUBEN GUSTAVSON, President and Executive Director, Resources for 
anguage the Future, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Gustavson received his Ph. D. at the University of Chicago. He has 
T CAN had wide experience in teaching at the college and university levels. 
He was Vice President and Dean of Faculties at the University of 
ee Chicago, 1945-46. From 1946-53 he was Chancellor of the University 
Division of Nebraska. He was a delegate to the Geneva Conference on “Peaceful 
Depart- Uses of Atomic Energy” and has been on the Research Advisory Council 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and of the American 
‘exas in Cancer Society. 
be ber 12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON—Golden Steer Room 
compre- Speaker: Mr. ARTHUR A. COMPTON, State Department 
lication Mr. Compton is a Special Assistant to the Director, Office of European 
Regional Affairs, Department of State. He attended schools in India, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and finished his work at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1941. He was an Assistant for the University of Chicago 
Cosmic Ray Expedition to Asia, Europe, Mexico, Cuba, Central and 
South America, New Zealand and Australia. He has served in various 
positions with the State Department both at home and abroad. 
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2:15 P.M. THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
NEEDS 


Dr. GENEVIEVE HUNTER, Fordham University, New York City 
and 
BROTHER PHILIP Harris, St. Francis College, Brooklyn 


Dr. Hunter is in the Department of Guidance at Fordham University, 
New York. 


Brother Philip Harris, O.S.F., is a member of the Franciscan Brothers of 
the Regular Third Order of St. Francis. He is at present Director of 
Student Personnel at St. Francis College, Brooklyn. He has lectured at 
Fordham University and Catholic University. Brother Philip received 
his Ph. D. in guidance and psychology from Fordham University. He 
is a member of many professional associations. He has written exten- 
sively for educational periodicals. Brother also founded and edited 
The Catholic Counselor, a national professional magazine for guidance 
workers. 


Friday, November 7 


9:30 A.M. NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION BILL 


Dr. LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Dr. Derthick has had wide experience in both teaching and administrative 
work on the secondary and college levels. A member of many educa- 
tional organizations, he has contributed to numerous educational publi- 
cations and also to publications in other fields. At present he is a 
member of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO and, since 
1956, has served as the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


11:00 AM. NEW BUSINESS 
ADJOURNMENT 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Monsignor Henry Hald, 
at 10:00 a.m., November 5, at the Woodner Hotel in Washington, D. C. 


The reading of the minutes was dispensed with through a motion of Mor- 
signor Robert Maher. 


The President then appointed the following members to the Nominating 
Committee: Monsignor Jerome Murray, Diocese of Lincoln; Monsignor John 
Paul Haverty, Archdiocese of New York; and Father James Kramer, Diocese 
of Madison. To the Program Committee, the President appointed the follow- 
ing: Monsignor John J. Endebrock, Diocese of Trenton; Monsignor Justin A. 
Driscoll, Archdiocese of Dubuque; Father Anthony Egging, Diocese of Grand 
Island; Father Francis Quinn, Archdiocese of San Francisco; and Father 
Henry Gardner, Archdiocese of Kansas City, Kansas. 


The President spoke briefly urging the superintendents to do whatever they 
could in their respective dioceses to encourage schools to take membership 
in the NCEA. He pointed out the advantages which such membership would 
bring to both the school and the NCEA. 
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Persons recently appointed to NCEA and NCWC positions were intro- 
duced. They included: Father John Twomey, Assistant Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, NCWC; Father J. Cyril Dukehart, Associate Secretary of 
the Seminary Departments, NCEA; Sister Mary Richardine, Associate Secre- 
tary of the Elementary School Department, NCEA; Sister Mary Emil, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Sister Formation, NCEA; and Mr. Joseph O’Donnell, Exhibit 
Manager, NCEA. 


Following the program of the day, the Department of School Superin- 
tendents remained for a closed session at which Monsignor Hochwalt discussed 
the National Defense Education Act. He described the methods used to bring 
influence on the Congress so that Catholic interests would be included. Mon- 
signor also pointed out the discriminatory aspects of the Act, particularly 
that part which grants forgiveness of loans only to teachers who work in 
public schools, not to those who choose to teach in private or parochial schools. 
Monsignor Hochwalt then sought direction from the superintendents for the 
policy he should follow in regard to the federal aid discussions which will 
almost certainly come into the next session of Congress. A committee was 
appointed to frame a statement of policy in this matter. Msgr. Applegate, as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee on Continuing Relationships Between 
Catholic Schools and Public Authority, was appointed chairman. 


A third matter brought up at this closed session was the importance of 
immediate organization of the superintendents into state-wide groups. They 
are particularly important at this time for the distribution of funds available 
through the National Defense Education Act. Such funds will be available on 
a state level, not on a diocesan level. 


On Thursday morning, November 6, the Standing Committees gave their 
reports. 


Reports of the Committee on Teacher Accreditation—Monsignor Pitt, Chair- 
man 


The committee has concerned itself with the problem of seminary accredita- 
tion. The committee would like to see seminaries accredited at three levels: 
the high school department, the college so that it can award a bachelor’s 
degree in education, and the Theology Department so that it can award a 
master’s degree in religious education. Many reasons were given showing the 
advantages of such accreditation. 


The progress report of this committee cited the work done by Father 
Egging and Father Ulrich in establishing credit equivalencies; i.e., of using 
courses regularly taught in seminaries as applicable toward an academic 
degree which qualifies for teacher certification. 


Suggestions were made by the committee as to their role in this problem. 
The superintendents were urged to discuss the matter of accreditation with 
their bishops and the rectors of their diocesan seminaries. 


Report of the Committee on Moral Problems in Catholic Secondary Schools— 
Father Kenning, Chairman 


Work continued on the preparation of a statement of policies on high school 
athletics, Some of the more important conclusions which will be contained 
In this statement were given. The statement of policy will soon be ready 
for examination by the superintendents. 


A second problem under consideration by the committee is the formation 
of a code of behavior for teen-agers. The co-operation of more superintendents 
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in this project will be sought, particularly regarding the techniques ani 
procedures used in the formation of such a code in their diocese. 


Report of the Committee on the Function and Status of the Diocesan Super. 
intendent of Schools—Monsignor Haverty, Chairman 


The need for a statement on this function and status is twofold: (1) to 
guide new superintendents; and (2) to raise the stature of the superin- 
tendency, thereby increasing the effectiveness of the office, creating better 
public relations, and possibly retarding the rate of turnover in the office 
which is now very rapid. 


A checklist questionnaire will be sent to the superintendents to determine 
the present functions of superintendents. 


Report of the Committee on Problems Arising From the Expansion of Catholic 
Education—Monsignor Spence, Chairman 


The results of the questionnaire sent out by this committee were read. 
Areas covered by the questionnaire were: double sessions, junior high schools 
(existing and proposed), the twelve-month school year, inter-parochial ele- 
mentary schools, transportation from crowded areas to schools in less crowded 
areas, and standards. 


Monsignor Spence pointed out that the questionnaire was defective because 
of over-simplification, thus making interpretation of the data very difficulty. 
However, the data does lend itself to further study. 


Report of the Committee on Continuing Relationship Between Catholic Schools 
and Public Authority—Monsignor Applegate, Chairman 


The committee presented to the superintendents a list of suggestions to 


guide the superintendent in his relations with public authority. The super- 
intendents were urged to keep this booklet confidential. The membership 
accepted the report as representative of its thinking. 


Report of the Committee on Statistical Reporting to Be Used in the Diocese, 
and by the NCEA and NCWC—Father Ulrich, Chairman 


Father Ulrich expressed the disappointment of the committee in the NCWC 
for not following the suggestions of the committee in the school report forms 
recently sent to the superintendents by the NCWC. Father Urlich then 
explained the forms which were sent out. 


The chairman was urged to continue his efforts to have the work of the 
committee accepted by NCWC. 


Report of the Committee on Lay Teachers in Catholic Schools—Monsignor 
Hoflich, Chairman 

The committee studied the possibility of an insurance plan at a national 
level to cover hospitalization and major medical payments for lay teachers 
and other school employees. 


Detailed information on this plan will be sent to the superintendents by 
this committee. 

Monsignor Bezou, vice president, presided at the closed executive session on 
Friday morning, November 7. 


Father Kenning raised this question: Does the report of a standing com 
mittee of the Department of School Superintendents carry the force of the 
committee alone or does it carry the endorsement of the Department of 
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School Superintendents? The question was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department. 


A committee, headed by Monsignor Applegate, read a statement expressing 
the general consensus of opinion on a recommended course of action regard- 
ing proposals for federal aid to education which may be debated during the 
coming Congress. This report is to be sent to every member of the School 
Superintendents’ Department. A copy of the report is attached to these 
minutes. 


The Nominating Committee suggested a slate of officers for the year 1958- 
1959: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, New Orleans, La. 
Secretary: Rev. Richard Kleiber, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Executive Board: 
Rev. John T. Foudy, San Francisco, Calif. 
Rev. Daniel Kirwin, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Executive Committee: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walter C. Connell, Springfield, Mass. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert W. Doyle, Hartford, Conn. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rev. William B. McCartin, Tucson, Ariz. 


The proposed By-Laws were presented to the Department. It was decided 
to accept the By-Laws for one year, to be considered again for final adoption 
at next year’s meeting. 


A proposal to have our next meeting in New York was tabled. 


Father D’Amour issued a warning regarding the scrupulous use of the 
advantage gained through exemption from the excise tax. 


The Program Committee recommended that the content subject sessions be 
abbreviated in favor of devoting more time for discussion of the reports from 
the standing committees. They also recommended that more time be allotted 
to the various departments of NCEA. The committee also suggested that 
Father D’Amour seek out the interests of the superintendents. 


The Department gave a standing ovation to Monsignor Hochwalt and 
Father D’Amour for the excellence of this meeting. 


The meeting was adjourned at 12:00, Friday, November 7, 1958. 


. * * * * *# 


In response to a request from Monsignor Hochwalt, Director of the NCWC 
Department of Education, the NCEA School Superintendents’ Department 
submits this brief expression of a general consensus of opinion on a rec- 
ommended course of action regarding various proposals for federal aid to 
education which may be debated during the coming Congress. 


1. The need for federal aid to the nation’s schools and pupils is an open 
question which individual superintendents and other Catholic educators should 
try to answer in the light of all pertinent evidence. 


2. The members of the School Superintendents’ Department wish to 
reassert their conviction that Catholic schools have a clear right in distribu- 
tive justice to an equitable share of federal funds appropriated to aid educa- 
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tion. Accepting less federal aid then is really due to Catholic schools and 
their pupils is not to be construed as an abdication of the long-range responsi- 
bility to seek a full measure of justice by wise and prudent means. A diligent 
effort to obtain even a minimum amount of federal aid for a few welfare 
services does not mean that fundamental principles of justice are being 
compromised. Obtaining full justice in any field of human endeavor generally 
is a long struggle that must start with a modest demand for partial justice, 
That is what must be done in the current effort on federal aid to education, 


8. The School Superintendents’ Department recommends that during the 
next Congress the NCWC Education and Legal Departments endeavor by 
means which they know best to incorporate into federal aid bills provisions 
which will give Catholic schools and their pupils as much assistance as can 
be obtained without violation of federal law as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Practically, this assistance falls into three cate- 
gories: (a) loans; (b) contractual services; and (c) auxiliary services. 

4. With regard to a bill for federal aid for schoolhouse construction, the 
School Superintendents’ Department recommends that it include a provision 
for long-term, low-interest loans for the construction of non-public school- 
houses. The College Housing Law is a good precedent for this recommenda- 
tion. 

5. With regard to a bill for federal aid for current expenditures, the 
School Superintendents’ Department recommends that it include a provision 
to guarantee (by means of the “withholding” provision) auxiliary services 
for non-public school pupils in all states assisted by federal funds. The 
NCWC should insist upon this provision even to the point of defeating the 
whole bill if that should be necessary. 


6. With regard to a bill for federal aid for public school teachers’ salaries, 
the School Superintendents’ Department recommends that an effort be made 
to tie in some kind of a rider for auxiliary services for non-public school 
pupils. The Department, however, recognizes the practical difficulties inherent 
in this recommendation. 


7. All things considered, the Department tends to think that a bill for 
federal aid for schoolhouse construction would be the least objectionable kind 
of federal aid, if enacted into law, and would bring more benefit to Catholic 
education than measures for current expenditures of teachers’ salaries. 


8. The School Superintendents’ Department wishes to commend the NCWC 
for its brilliant success during the last Congress. Great gains were made 
with a minimum of public controversy. Aware that the NCWC authorities 
on the scene in Washington are in a position to select prudent means to 
achieve our objectives, the School Superintendents’ Department respectfully 
suggests that the NCWC continue its quiet effort to work out legislation to 
help our Catholic schools and their pupils. The Department stands ready to 
support the NCWC in any way that it proposes. The members of the School 
Superintendents’ Department wish to assure Monsignor Hochwalt that they 
will consult him before they take any action on any federal legislation. They 
share his desire to avoid hasty or ill-advised activity that might cause embar- 
rassment and difficulty on the Washington scene. 

9. The School Superintendents’ Department will do its best to persuade the 
principals of Catholic high schools to borrow funds for the purchase of scien- 
tific, mathematical and modern language equipment under the provisions 0 
the National Defense Education Act. It fully recognizes the fact that failure 
to borrow this money would set a very unfavorable precedent for future 
legislation designed to help non-public education. 
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10. This report, we repeat, is a consensus of opinion. It is not to be 
assumed that every member of the School Superintendents’ Department agrees 
with every word of it. This report is a strictly confidential statement for the 
attention of Monsignor Hochwalt and others with whom he may wish to 
discuss it in confidence. Members of the School Superintendents’ Department 
would appreciate having a mimeographed copy of this renort and suggest 
that Father D’Amour send it to all members of the Department with a cover- 
ing letter describing its origin and emphasizing its confidential character. 


Respectfully submitted, 
REV. RICHARD KLEIBER, 
Secretary 





ADDRESS 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT EDUCATION 


VERY REV. MSGR. FRANCIS J. LALLY, EDITOR, 
THE PILOT, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


There was a time, perhaps in the springtime of the world, when education 
was something simple enough to be understood. It may even be that it was 
simple enough to be put into practice. No one that we know could possibly 
remember those days and it would be idle to speculate on the possibility of 
returning to them. For the present, I am only sure of this—that ten years 
as an editor has made it perfectly plain to me that I do not understand edu- 
cation, nor does any other editor that I know. This sad fact has never made 
me especially melancholy, because I had always believed that for all of my 
own depthless innocence on the topic of education, the educators themselves, 
at least, understood it. For me it was almost as remote, and surely as com- 
plex, as the nuclear sciences, and while fission and fusion certainly confuse 
me, I am satisfied that I would know a nuclear missile if I should be hit by 
one. By the same token, I am hardy enough to think that I would still know 
an educated man when I met him. 

Of all of this, I am now becoming a trifle uncertain. My first uneasiness 
came when I discovered that the educators were almost as much in the dark 
as myself about education. I say almost because, whereas I was living in a 
world of dim lights where many realities were unclear, they were living in a 
world of spotlights where many points were very bright but many more in 
darkness. All of this, of course, came to public attention after Soviet scien- 
tific superiority revealed itself in the “count down” of satellites and the 
“count up” of engineers. As the educators raced into print in order to reassure 
the patient American public that their confidence had not been misplaced and 
their funds not misspent, it became embarrassingly clear that we were doing 
something very well, but whether or not it was really education, of that we 
were not quite certain. Students we had, aplenty; teachers, far too few; 
courses, almost without number; schools, not enough. But of education itself— 
that strange process by which young people are brought to maturity—that 
forty-million-student-question still remains unanswered. 

Of course, Catholic educators here have their turn at being superior, for 
Christian education is well-defined in official documents and has a philosophy 
of education long since carefully delineated for their inspiration. This is 
clearly an immense advantage for it puts into focus even a distorted world, 
and it points to the explanation of things buried in the complexity of modern 
life. But what really has it done for us, or should I say rather, what have 
we done with it? It is a very comforting reassurance to have the pattern, 
or at least the purpose, of education set plainly before us and to be able to 
tell ourselves that here at least we have the answers. Comforting as this is, 
I am inclined myself to think that it is very nearly as much a liability for us 
as an asset. Those who are not required to pursue the long intellectual trail 
that leads to such understanding are bound to lose much of the thrill of the 
chase, the excitement of discovery, and they consequently lack an appreciation 
of the prize. Catholic complacency of which we have heard so much, perhaps 
by now too much, can be explained in part at least by the feeling that our 
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sights have been set, our course determined, and our goals made visible—even 
before we mount for the ride. 


This comfortable mentality, where it exists, seems to me one totally unsuited 
to us. To be sure, we have a philosophy of education to which we are com- 
mitted, even as we have a philosophy of life to which we are committed; but 
between the philosophy of life and the living of life, as between the philosophy 
of education and the education itself, there is a vast area of creative oppor- 
tunity which adjusts principles to their existential expression and leads philos- 
ophy toward practice. Our philosophers have refined the niceties of meaning 
in the Catholic philosophy of education almost to a baffling degree, but candor 
suggests that we acknowledge together that we have not yet been able to 
concretize its implications in an imaginative and captivating fashion for 
ordinary school use. There is a vast plain on which we must contest the 
ability of our techniques to match the greatness of our pattern, a field of 
creative conflict where ideas and methods meet in open striving one with 
the other and prove themselves by their own excellence. 


Anyone who suggests that all of our problems as Catholic educators are 
ones that could be solved by more money and more teachers misses the whole 
point of the present crisis. Let us not be trapped into a view so shortsighted, 
merely because so many American educators have been panicked by the 
Soviet progress and feel now that we can buy our way into excellence by 
larger appropriations. Without suggesting the absurdity that money is unnec- 
essary, we may give our attention to these matters in the priority of their 
importance and this means thinking seriously of the personal and community 
role of education, not now in the timeless terms of principles, but in the con- 
crete requirements of present American society. The principles are in the 
textbook and long ago put to memory, but the practice is in the school and 
it changes its face with every passing hour. To know when to change with 
it, to know when to hold against it, to know how to change with it, to know 
how to hold againt it—to know all of this and to know why—this is the 
exciting and important test that comes not merely to every generation but 
now several times in each generation. 


We are hearing now of the great shortage of teachers; our Catholic schools 
are as acutely afflicted as our public schools and perhaps our anxiety for the 
religious school is more pressing since our resources are less there than in the 
wider community. I would like to suggest to you that it seems to an outsider 
that your principal problem is almost the opposite of the one to which 
you are giving your most attention. If there is one thing more than another 
_ a be said about education in America, it is that there are too many 

is 


There is no problem in America of the uneducated; our problem is the over- 
educated. We do not so much need new institutions of education as we need 
to choose between competing institutions. Our problem is not that the young 
are ignorant but that they are in fact too wise. Long before a child gets to 
school he has already been taught, and in our times, he is likely already to be 
over-educated in the wrong things. When you meet the young person in school, 
you face a torrent of learning which he has picked up from other teachers, 
and—shall we admit it—many of them more attractive than yourself. The 
day he is truant from school may, in fact, be his day of greatest learning—he 
has been reading enough for months from the heavy newsstands; he does his 
sums as he spends a pocketful of money; he writes a bold hand in chalk on 
barren walls; he learns of law and the citizen as he eludes the policeman; and 
beauty, fascinating beauty, is his in the latest of Hollywood’s wonder films. 
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Your war is not against ignorance—that war is over, it has been won, and 
lost. Your war is against knowledge, a far more difficult engagement. To 
excite a young and uncluttered mind with new ideas was a relatively easy 
operation in education; there was a natural eagerness for knowledge, a 
natural striving for learning. In those days, which will never be known 
again, education was very much in your hands, today everyone has a hand 
in it. The tragedy of this is that we have more educators than ever before 
in the history of the race, but most of them are bad educators. Too many 
teachers competing for the single student. 


Do you ever stop to ask yourself how imposing is the competition you face? 
Can you be funnier than the comic books? Can you be as exciting as tele- 
vision? How do you stand up against movie queens and handsome heroes? 
Where does the multiplication table stand in relation to the batting average? 
Is not the gang more interesting than the class? What can you offer to re- 
place rock ’n’ roll? In a mind already cluttered with its own topics what 
can you do to displace the trash and the trivia with the rudiments of real 
learning?~ Once, you were teachers and the classroom was yours; now the 
classroom is as wide as life and in the midst of raucous voices from every 
direction you are competing for the busy eyes and ears of the young. 


Some of you may remember when our youth were neglected, when they 
were without advice, without attention, when no one cared for them. Where 
they were poor they were neglected; now they are not so poor, and they are 
not neglected at all, Now they are advised from every side, and often badly 
advised; they are cautioned, but usually against the wrong things; they are 
cajoled and coaxed, but many times in the wrong direction; they are amused 
and humored but often at someone’s expense. Where once they were sheep 
without a shepherd, they now are sheep with too many shepherds—and they 
are plainly lambs being led to the slaughter. 


It is in this context that you meet the American student and unless you 
understand the competition you do not understand the student. Unless your 
philosophy of education—in all its theoretical perfection—can work in this 
kind of situation, it does not work for you at all. You often speak of provid- 
ing clean, well-lighted classrooms; attractive teaching methods and poised 
teachers; modern school facilities and incentives, and with these a host of 
other qualities helping to dispel ignorance. Now, you must do more; you 
must be more colorful than a comic book, know more than the $64,000 Ques- 
tion, be quicker than the jets, and be more understanding than the disc 
jockey. You used to have only the responsibility of education; you used to 
be school teachers; now in the rivalry of education you take your place with 
the most skillful and the most perverse and by your own excellence you must 
prevail. 


It would be pleasant if I could tell you, in the midst of America’s latest 
and perhaps deepest educational crisis, that things were going to get better; 
but in our hearts we both know that they will be worse before they are better. 
The most courageous people in America at this moment are its teachers, for 
they know the difficulties and still face up to them. Once upon a time, being 
a teacher meant respect and dignity, deference in the community, and a place 
of honor in the hearts of the educated; now it means more, hard work, mis- 
understanding, defiance and often bewilderment. 


The scene has changed as well as the actors; where once you were filling 
up the empty, now you are feeding the surfeited. Once you bore a light to 
conquer the darkness; now you have the vastly more difficult task of finding 
a light that will conquer light. 
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Officers of the Secondary School Department for 1959-60, elected at the 
1959 convention in Atlantic City, are: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Vice President: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary: Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Executive Board: 


Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 


The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 
Rev. Thomas F. idy, O.S. F.S., Philadelphia, 1% 
Re Rev. Msgr. Edm Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, W: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa, Vice President General representing the 
Secondary School Department. 


General Members: 


Rev. Joseph T. O’Keefe, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, 8.J., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Joseph Lynn, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 
Rev. Henry Gardner, Kansas City, Ka: 
Rev. John O’Connell, O.P., Oak Park, Ti. 

. James Malone, ‘Youngstown, Ohio 
Rev. John Doogan, Seattle, Wash. 
Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S. uM. Clayton, Mo. 
Brother Joel Damian, F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo. 
Brother Gerald, S.C., New Orleans, La. 
Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Brother Thomas More, ge juisville, Ky. 
Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Brother Paul 3 Sibbing, 8. M., Dayton, one 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., St. Louis, M 
tage Alfonso Comeau, C8. C., Gates Milis, Ohio 
Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., Houston, Tex. 
Sister M. Elizabeth, S. x. Denver, Colo. 
Sister Frances Loretto, C.S.J., Ye gg Hill, Pa. 
Sister M. Hildegardis, Nom 
Sister M. Hyacinth, O.S.F. gn Wis. 
Sister M. Xavier, O.P., River Forest, Ill. 


Regional Unit Members: 















































Rev. Gerald Moschel, Santa Fe Springs, Calif. p , 

Rev. James Clyne, Los Angeles, Calif. } California 
Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Baltimore, a. } Easte 

Rev. George Burnell, 0.S.A., Washington, D. C. weaosen 
Sister St. Laurence, O.P., Honolulu, T. H. 

Mr. Arthur Nagasawa, Honolulu, T. H. } Hawalian 
Rev. J. E. O'Connell, O.P., Oak Park, Ill. ; 

Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., Evanston, Ii } Midwest 
Sister Rose Concepta, S.S.J., Milford, Mass. 

Sister Eleanor Joseph, S.N.D., Roxbury, Mass. } New England 
Sister M. Redempta, O.P., Portland, a 

Rev. John O'Dea, S.J., Spokane, Wash } Northwestern 
— ow, C.F.X., Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. P, Brennan, S.M., Atlanta, Ga. } Southern 





REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Committee on Regional Units of the Secondary School Department 
of the N.C.E.A. reports that all seven Regional Units functioned during the 
past scholastic year. They are the New England, the Eastern, the Southern, 
the Midwest, the Northwest, the California and the Hawaiian Units. 


NEW ENGLAND UNIT 


The annual meeting of the New England Unit was held at Matignon High 
School, Cambridge, Mass., on December 6, 1958, under the auspices of His 
Eminence, Most Rev. Richard J. Cardinal Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of 
Boston, and the chairmanship of Sister Rose Concepta, S.S.J., St. Mary's 
Central Catholic High School, Milford, Mass. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. 
O’Leary, Ph.D., superintendent of Catholic schools, Archdiocese of Boston, 
welcomed the delegates. 


At the morning session, His Excellency, Most Rev. John J. White, Bishop 
of Worcester, delivered the keynote address on the convention theme, “The 
Catholic High School Lives with Others.” Resolutions of congratulations on 
the occasion of the Sesquicentennial of the Archdiocese of Boston were read 
by Rev. John P. Farnon, St. Mary’s Catholic High School, Milford, Mass. 


In the afternoon, with Rev. Robert T. Donahue, St. Bernard’s Central 
Catholic High School, Fitchburg, Mass., as moderator, a panel discussion on 
“The Catholic High School Lives with the Community and Public High 
School, with Students and Parents of Students” took place. Panelists were: 
Rev. John W. McDevitt, superintendent of Catholic schools, Waltham, Mass.; 
Sister Mary James, S.S.N.D., Girls Catholic High School, Malden, Mass.; and 
Mrs. John E. McAniff, teacher and mother, West Orange, N. J. 


Officers for the New England Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, 
Sister Rose Concepta, S.S.J., St. Mary’s Central Catholic High School, Mil- 
ford, Mass.; Vice-Chairman, Rev. Robert T. Donahue, St, Bernard’s Central 
Catholic High School, Fitchburg, Mass.; Secretary, Sister John Elizabeth, 
S.U.8.C., Academy of the Sacred Hearts, Fall River, Mass.; and Delegate, 
Sister Eleanor Joseph, S.N.D., Notre Dame Academy, Roxbury, Mass. 


EASTERN UNIT 


The Eastern Unit met in Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, N. J., on November 
29, 1958, with Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Calvert Hall College, Balti- 
more, Md., chairman of the Unit, presiding. 


The Unit received and discussed a “Report on the Revision of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria of the Co-operative Study of the Secondary School Standards” 
by Brother E, Anthony, F.S.C., La Salle College High School, Philadelphia. 
A business meeting followed at which officers of the past year were retained. 


The officers of the Eastern Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, 
Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, Md.; Vice- 
Chairman, Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M., Mount St. Agnes High School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, Brother Benjamin Benedict, F.S.C., Manhattan 
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College High School, Riverdale, N. Y.; and Delegate, Rev. George F. Burnell, 
0.8.4., Archbishop Carroll High School, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN UNIT 


The Southern Unit chose Loretto High School, Louisville, Ky., as the place 
for holding its meeting on December 2, 1958. Rev. V. P. Brennan, S.M., 
Marist College, Atlanta, Ga., chairman of the Unit, presided. 


The topic, “The Lay Teacher in Our Schools,” was discussed by Rt. Rev. 
Mser. F. N. Pitt, secretary of the Catholic School Board, Louisville, Ky.; 
and Sister M. Flaget, S.L., consultant of the Archdiocesan High School Office, 
St. Louis, Mo. After a business meeting, all adjourned to Christ the King 
Church for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Officers of the Southern Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, Brother 
Cyril, C.F.X., Flaget High School, Louisville, Ky.; Vice-Chairman, Sister 
Jean Marie, S.C.N., Sacred Heart School, Memphis, Tenn.; Secretary, Sister 
Robert Anne, S.L., Loretto High School, Louisville, Ky.; and Delegate, Rev. 
y. P. Brennan, S.M., Marist College, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIDWEST UNIT 


It was at the Palmer House in Chicago, that the Midwest Unit met on 
April 21, 1959, with the chairman of the Unit, Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 0.S.S.A., 
of St. Matthew Church, Flint, Mich., presiding. 

At the morning session topics discussed were: “Emphasis on the Positive” 
by Rev. Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., Notre Dame University, and “Teaching the 
Liberal Arts in the Catholic High School” by Rev. Benedict Ashley, O.P., 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. A panel discussion on selected 
current problems in Catholic high schools was led by Dr. Urban Fleege, 
De Paul University, Chicago. Principals and administrators were invited to 
a special program, “A Clinical Discussion of Modern Business Methods Applied 
to the Catholic High School,” moderated by Brother Leo Ryan, C.S.V., Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee. 


The afternoon session was devoted to an address on “Preparation for 
Marriage” by Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 0.S.A., Washington, D, C., and to 
another address on “Teaching the Life of Christ” by Sister Mary Beatrice, 
B.V.M., Chicago. 

Officers of the Midwest Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, Rev. 
J. E. O’Connell, O.P., Fenwick High School, Oak Park, IIl.; Vice-Chairman, 
Sister M. Patrice, O.S.F., consultant, Department of Education, Milwaukee; 
Secretary, Rev. David R. Murphy, O. Carm., Mt. Carmel High School, Chicago; 
= Delegate, Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., De La Salle High School, 

cago. 


NORTHWEST UNIT 


Holy Child Academy in Portland, Oregon, was the place, and November 
30, 1958, was the date for the annual meeting of the Northwest Unit. There 
was a joint session with the College and University Unit at which His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward D. Howard, D.D., Archbishop of Portland, 
extended a word of welcome. Mother Rosemary, S.H.C.J., superior of Holy 
Childhood Academy greeted the delegates. The morning’s program had Rev. 
John A, Fitterer, S.J., Seattle University, as chairman and dealt primarily 
with “Advanced Placement Problems.” 

In the afternoon, the Northwest Unit, Secondary School Department, met 
on its own under its chairman, Rev. Michael Feeney, 0.S.B., St. Martin’s 
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High School, Olympia, Wash. There was free and easy discussion of a 
variety of current Catholic high school problems, such as, “Relations with 
Public Schools,” “Testing Programs,” and “The C.C.D. in the Catholic See- 
ondary School.” 


Officers of the Northwest Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, Sister 
M. Redempta, O.P., Immaculata High School, Portland, Ore.; Vice-Chairman, 
Rev. John O’Dea, S.J., Gonzaga Preparatory School, Spokane, Wash; 
Secretary, Sister M. Eileen Rose, S.N.J.M., Holy Name Academy, Seattle, 
Wash.; and Delegate, Rev. John O’Dea, S.J., Gonzaga Preraratory School, 
Spokane, Wash. 


CALIFORNIA UNIT 


The California Unit held its annual meeting in Bishop Conaty Memorial 
High School in Los Angeles on December 18 and 19, 1958. Celebrant of the 
opening High Mass was His Eminence James Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
D.D., Archbishop of Los Angeles. Delegates were greeted by Rt. Rev. Patrick 
J. Dignan, Ph.D., superintendent of schools of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 


Presiding at the opening session of the first day was Rev. John Foudy, 
Ph.D., superintendent of schools, Archdiocese of San Francisco. Papers pre- 
sented were: “An Integral Education Program in the Space Age” by Dr. 
Anton Pegis, Doubleday Publishing Co.; and “Science in Today’s World and 
the Task of Education” by Joseph Kaplan, Ph.D., Director of the International 
Geophysical Year. In the afternoon there were sectional meetings on curricu- 
lum subjects. 


The second day’s meetings opened with a general assembly with Rev. 
James Poole, superintendent of schools of the Diocese of Sacramento, in the 
chair. A panel on “Teaching Religion” was moderated by Rev. Joseph Stadler, 
J.C.D., superintendent of schools of the Diocese of San Diego. In the afier- 
noon there were more sectional meetings on curricular and departmental 
matters. The two-day meeting ended with Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 


Officers of the California Unit for the next year are: Chairman, Rev. 
Gerald Moschel, St. Paul’s High School, Santa Fe Springs, Calif.; Vice- 
Chairman, Sister Gregory, P.B.V.M., St. Joseph’s High School, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Secretary, Rev. Bonaventure Gilmore, 0. Carm., Salpointe High School, 
Tucson, Arizona; and Delegate, Rev. James B. Clyne, Department of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HAWAIIAN UNIT 


The Hawaiian Unit held its annual meeting at Sacred Hearts Academy in 
Honolulu on July 12, 1958. The program was dedicated to the Brothers of 
Mary and the Sisters of St. Francis (Syracuse) on completing seventy-five 
years of educational work in the Hawaiian Islands. 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. James J. Sweeney, D.D., presiding at the 
opening Missa Cantata, blessed and exhorted the delegates. At the general 
assembly that followed, Brother Oliver Aiu, S.M., St. Louis High School, 
chairman of the Unit, presided. Rev. Daniel J. Dever, superintendent of 
schools of the Diocese of Honolulu, welcomed the educators. Two addresses 
were then delivered: “The Teacher as a Personal Educator” by Rev. Charles 
Kekumano, chancellor of the Diocese, and “The Teacher As an Instructor” 
by Mr. Edward White, Director of Admission Records, University of Hawaii. 
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The afternoon session found three professors of the University of Hawaii 
leading discussions on curriculum subjects. The day’s meeting ended with 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Officers of the Hawaiian Unit are: Chairman, Sister St. Laurence, 0O.P., 
Maryknoll High School, Honolulu; Vice-Chairman, Sister Martha Louise, 
C8.J., St. Theresa School, Honolulu; Secretary, Sister Florence Louise, 
SN.D., Star of the Sea School, Honolulu; and Delegate, Mr. Arthur Naga- 
sawa, St. Louis High School, Honolulu. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Chairman 
SISTER ELEANOR JOSEPH, S.N.D., New England Unit 
REV. GEORGE BURNELL, 0O.5S.A., Eastern Unit 
REV. V. P. BRENNAN, S.M., Southern Unit 
BROTHER JUDE ALOYSIUS, F.S.C., Midwest Unit 
SISTER M. REDEMPTA, O.P., Northwest Unit 
REV. JAMES B. CLYNE, California Unit 
MR. ARTHUR NAGASAWA, Hawaiian Unit 








REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is published in January, April, 
July and October of each year by the National Catholic Educational Associa. 
tion in the interests of the Regional Units of the Secondary School Depart- 
ment. 


It is sent gratis to institutional members of the Secondary School Depart- 
ment, to members of the Executive Committee of this Department, to members 
of the General Executive Board of the Association, to members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the College and University Department, and to all super- 
intendents of diocesan school systems. 


Since the national convention in Philadelphia last year, regular issues have 
appeared in April, July and October, 1958. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 
RT. REV. MSGR. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SISTER M. XAVIER, O.P., Chicago, IIl. 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
REV. JOHN J. GREEN, 0O.S.F.S., Editor, Washington, D. C. 
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PAPERS 


THE CATHOLIC TEACHER—OUR GREATEST RESOURCE 


MOST REV. JOHN KING MUSSIO, J.C.D., 
BISHOP OF STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


I welcome this splendid opportunity, so graciously afforded me, to address 
you who are interested in the Secondary School Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association and to assess with you the importance and 
the worth of the Catholic teacher of today. While much of what I have to 
say can apply generally to the Catholic teacher, nevertheless I am especially 
interested in the role today of the Catholic teacher in the secondary schools. 
The importance of the secondary school teacher is drawn from the pre-eminence 
of the Catholic secondary school in the entire field of educational endeavor. 
It is my personal conviction that, if forced to choose today one of the three 
levels of education (primary, secondary, or collegiate), we would well serve 
the imperative needs of modern education by selecting the secondary level of 
schooling. To put it conversely, if the educational process today lacked the 
Catholic secondary school training, then the primary training would, generally 
speaking, lose its aims and direction in the pragmatism of the so-called neutral 
high school, and the collegiate level would lose patronage to its secular rival 
because of the false orientation given in the nebulous atmosphere of a pointless 
secondary training. Our undivided effort should be that we never be placed 
in the necessity for such a choice. But the thought does point up the vital 
importance of Catholic secondary education and it also spotlights the tre- 
mendous responsibility of those to whom have been intrusted as teachers the 
right training and proper direction of youths who stand in the vestibule of 
their maturity. 


Children grow up and this growing up process brings with it a swing 
toward independence. We have heard much in psychiatry of the “id” in 
our human make-up, those raw drives that correspond to our human wants. 
When we are infants these drives are uninhibited and unrestrained. But 
Sooner or later they must come under discipline, they must know restraint, 
they must be channeled into that larger plan of life which takes into account 
the needs and rights of others. This is the emergence of the “ego.” Although 
the process of restraint begins early, it reaches its almost critical point at 
the time of adolescence, that time when the young boy or girl comes under 
the direction of the high school teacher. How vital it is, then, that the 

acher, in character, temperament, and training, be prepared to meet this 

emendous responsibility of youth formation. Such a teacher must fully 
inderstand the Divine pattern of human life and be motivated by principles 
of duty which draw force from the love of Christ and find sustenance in His 
right arm of Grace. Teaching, then, becomes more than a profession; it is 
# vocation, a God-given call to a duty whose core is the fulfillment in youth 
of the Divine Will. A teacher, then, must be drenched with the Truth of 

, saturated with a love of Christ, running over with the longing to give 
0 others the blessing of his own learning. 
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Maturity involves a breaking away action which, if not orderly, will he 
disastrous to the youth. With adolescence comes the adventurous period; 
home ties are loosened, a wider circle of acquaintances is developed, a reap- 
praisal of values is made, the interchange of ideas is explored, parental 
authority is offset by outside influences, by the code of teen-age habits, by 
a nagging sense of independence continually disturbing the young person, 
The training inculcated at home during those first years of preparation is 
now under the fire of experimentation and stress. The youth is looking away 
from home for his direction during this adolescent period, and unless those 
he chooses as guides reflect the Christian principles of right living the youth 
is bound to end in a quagmire of confusion. Listen to the words of our late 
and beloved Holy Father, Pius XII: “For at this period growing adolescents 
begin to set themselves free from subjection to their parents and it often 
happens that they set up an opposition between the teacher and the father, 
the school and the home. Many parents find themselves at such a time almost 
deprived of all authority before the bizarre humor of their children, and 
some errors that are committed in these years can eventually turn out to be 
unfortunate for the equilibrium of the adolescent.”* Now all of this experi- 
mentation, this value testing, this probing and readjustment takes place dur- 
ing the time of the secondary school training. At least it reaches its most 
effective phase at this period. For the youth, it is the time to do or die, make 
or break. This is why, in my thought, the secondary school period is, especially 
in these times, of such primary importance. 


The home today is not pulling its full weight in supporting the educational 
effort. This may be due to internal domestic conditions, lack of personal 
responsibility, failure of the marriage, delinquency of one or both parents, 
or it may be due to outside influences which continually belittle the influence 
of the home in the life of the growing youth. Under such a handicap, the 
secondary school of today must, whether it likes the idea or not, play, in 
many instances, the part of the home. Whether the secondary school teacher 
welcomes the responsibility or not, he must in certain instances assume the 
character of the parent. Perhaps unfair advantages have been taken, per- 
haps there has been an unjust shifting of responsibility, but the fact is that 
the social mores of our time do not make the home during the adolescent 
period the center of youth activity; they do not give to the parent that 
undivided position of authority which guarantees good direction. Blame it 
on the times, blame it on our modern social habits, blame it on the backwash 
of recurrent world wars with its loosening of restraints, blame it on the 
uncertainties arising from the obligation of military service or on the baneful 
effects of such training itself. The fact remains that this is the moder 
atmosphere in which the educational endeavor must function. Unless school 
and teacher face the situation honestly and frankly, both are but living in 
a textbook; certainly not in the realities facing youth today. Pope Pius Xl 
in his great encyclical, Christian Education of Youth, spoke sadly of “the 
present-day lamentable decline in family education . . . whereas for the funda- 
mental duty and obligation of educating their children, many parents have 
little or no preparation, immersed as they are in temporal cares.”* Is the 
teacher to push off the student who asks of him what he will not or cannot 
find at home? Some will cry out in exasperation: “I can’t do everything! 
Surely this is not the spirit of a teacher’s vocation. I cannot help but think 
of the words of Pius XII: “A professional educator must develop within her 


2 Pius XII, To the National Congress of Italian Catholic Union of Middle-School Teachers, 


Jan. 4, 195 
Pins XI, Encyclical, Christian Education of Youth, December $1, 1929, p. 28. 
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self a maternal spirit through her own efforts and her own good will.”* This 
is exactly the kind of spirit modern youth needs and seeks. 


A teacher, then, must be all things to the young person in this vital 
period of his formation. Misguided young people, abused young people, love- 
starved young people, mixed-up kids, street-running exiles from homes, castoffs 
of parental care—they are all objects of a teacher’s care because they all 
belong to God and are destined to reach Him. We must rid ourselves, if we 
are so afflicted, of the idea that as teachers we are concerned only with the 
narrow little interests of a narrow little classroom. On the contrary, a 
teacher is dedicated to educate—and educate means a pointing to God. If 
the youth of today is looking to the school for his direction rather than to 
the home, then we must try to give him that counseling while at the same 
time endeavor to return parental control to its proper place in the life of the 
young person. If that youth finds his companionship in the circle of school 
friends and seeks in school environment and facilities an outlet for his social 
drives, then the school is going to have to enter into some pattern of super- 
vised social program or forfeit the confidence of youth and stultify its own 
educational effort. We must not work on the assumption that if the school 
does not attend to these social and personal needs of youth, if it does not 
attempt to straighten out his distorted ideas and reconcile his conflicting 
emotions, he will seek this guidance at home. On the contrary, in the pattern 
of modern living, that youth will seek direction and stimulation in an 
atmosphere most hostile to the Christian goals of the school, in sordid spots 
geared commercially to exploit his every craving. It is for the teacher to 
avoid religiously any narrowness of outlook which might convince the student 
that the school is more concerned with the paraphernalia of schooling than 
with him. This is truly a critical time for teacher and for student. 


While facing the challenge of the weakened home, the teacher must likewise 
fight the implications of a secular state. There is a nicely set distinction 
between family, church, and state in the role of education. Each has a pre- 
cisely drawn field of action. But unfortunately in life things do not always 
follow these orderly divisions of allotted work. In our day the state is in 
danger of weakening the educational structure because of its secular- 
mindedness. In itself it is not equipped to give that education which is 
complete and satisfying to man. Unless education is geared to go all the 
way to God, it is a delusion; worse, it is a snare. The state can fulfill its 
own Divine mission in the education of its subjects only with the help of 
the home and the church. These two forces give soul to the state’s regula- 
tions for education. The home, however, as we have seen, has shunted much 
of its responsibility to the school. Only the teacher motivated by the Mission 
of the Church and galvanized to action by Divine Grace can bear, as a cross, 
this added burden. As to the state, when left to itself, it thinks only of 
itself Khrushchev draws a good picture of what happens when the state 
takes over without family or church influence. Such state totalitarianism 
snares man into a servitude which makes life meaningless, sacrifice foolish, 
living a drudging slavery. “The best way,” says this Red leader, “to fight 
alien views and customs among the young is to increase the role of the state 
and society in the upbringing of children.” “Alien views and customs,” of 
course, represent the influence of home and the authority of the Church. This 
is the streamline design for an assembly line that rolls out manufactured 
puppets. These puppets are not the fruit of a true educational process. This 
will not be the fate of American youth as long as our state, secular-minded 


ne 
* Pius XII, Address to the Italian Educational Association, October 24, 1955. 
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as it may be today, keeps to its constitutional form allowing in the education 
of children the influence of the Church and the prime authority of the 
parents. The teacher is the balancing force; he gives increase where there is 
lack, he restrains where there is undue pressure. And often he is a martyr 
to his cause. 


We are living in a rather revolutionary period of education. Methods are 
undergoing radical changes, requirements are broadening to a frightening 
degree, problems of administration, discipline, and accommodations are multi- 
plying with almost rocket speed because of an unhealthy social climate which 
seeks its cure in the services of an already over-burdened school curriculum. 
Unless we keep clearly before our eyes the core of true education we are very 
apt to be swamped by this multiplication of detail and complexity of admin- 
istration. Our danger is that we might consider education simply in the bare, 
cold apparatus of text and office detail. No one can find inspiration in a 
syllabus, a schedule, teaching aids, or involved reports unless these be vivified 
by a true service to the good of the student. This youth is the center of the 
whole educative process; he is the life of the teacher’s effort; he is the 
worthwhileness, of the recurring days of hard and grinding routine. How 
rewarding, though, to the teacher is that young person who responds to 
direction and begins to unfold in his person and in his ways God’s gracious 
design for right living. Such a youth is himself a channel of grace helping 
the teacher draw closer to his own fulfillment in Christ Jesus. My thoughts 
here turn to the prayer composed by Pius XII for teachers: “Who following 
in Thy footsteps desire to be Catholic teachers worthy of that name and to 
guide souls in the sure paths that lead to Thee and through Thee to eternal 
happiness.” * 

For education, then, to stand aside and allow its whole purpose to be 
usurped and destroyed because of its refusal to use revolutionary weapons 
of defense when needed, to scrap outmoded methods and archaic procedures 
when the demand is for something new, something fresh, something extra- 
ordinary in outlook and execution is, in my estimation, nothing less than edu- 
cational blasphemy. The mission of education is the perfection of man. Pope 
Pius XI has written: “Education consists in preparing man for what he 
must be and for what he must do here below in order to attain the sublime 
end for which he was created.”* Unless the teacher understands exactly in 
what consists man’s perfection, he can never truly direct the education of 
youth. Saint Augustine puts it this way: “The end, therefore, of our purpose 
is Christ, for however much we attempt, in Him we are made perfect. This 
is our perfection, that we come home to Him.”* Too much of the disruption 
of today in the spirit and formation of youth is due precisely to this failure 
in linking human perfection to man’s ultimate end in God. The exclusion of 
God from the formative processes of youth’s development is, in the humor 
of the day, getting us nowhere fast. By trying to give education direction 
without God we not only eviscerate the entire training system but, and this 
is far more tragic, we betray youth into the hands of its despoilers. The 
Catholic teacher must have a spirit of dedication that shares with the 
martyrs and the confessors of the Faith that same inexhaustible well of 
devotion to the Truth which gives substance to service. The worth of teaching 
is given this estimation by Pius XII: “Your work is essentially apostolic. 
It wishes to conquer all souls for Jesus Christ. It desires to make known 
ever and before all others the Lord.” * 


Pius XII, “Prayer for Teachers.” 

® Pius XI, op. cit., p. 5. 

*St. Augustine, Ps. XVI, 2. Enarrationes in Psalmos. 

‘Pius XII, To teachers affiliated with the Center of Roman Oratories. 
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A teacher, then, takes his meaning from the essential purpose of educa- 
tin. This meaning has tremendous implications. It means boundless love, 
fearless courage, and endless sacrifice. It means that should all others fail 
in their duty to schooling, the Christian teacher is ready to carry, as far as 
his strength permits, the full burden of directing and developing youth. 
Otherwise how can God’s will be fulfilled in the minds and hearts of young 
people and how can the teacher keep unblemished the one salient ideal of his 
yocation—to bring all to God! Somewhere Pope Pius XII has said: “As 
teachers you have the joy of being able to co-operate powerfully in the 
religious renewal of your generation.”* Adult delinquency is laying at the 
door of the teacher a tremendous burden of supervision, training, and direc- 
tin. A teacher cannot turn from this burden without abandoning the youth 
to his own devices. We have confidence that the Catholic teacher of today 
knows well the Cross of his dedication and how to carry it. 


The theme of this present convention is Catholic education. Without a full 
understanding of the essence of Catholic education the teacher remains an 
enigma. First of all, education has the same origin and purpose as man him- 
slf. It is nothing but man’s progression along the path of his eternal 
destiny. “It is therefore as important to make no mistake in education as 
itis to make no mistake in the pursuit of the last end, with which the whole 
work of education is intimately and necessarily connected.”® So spoke Pius 
XI in his great encyclical on education. A man’s evaluation of the word 
“progress” is the measure of the worth of his training. If it leads him any- 
where but to God it is a fraud and a stumbling block. God gave man his 
meaning and his purpose. “This people have I formed for Myself, they shall 
show forth My praise.” (Is. XVIII, 21) God gave to man an intellect and 
a will that distinguish him from all other creatures of the universe. In 
these high faculties is man the Image and Likeness of his God; and in the 
exercise of these faculties shall man find his purpose in giving praise and 
glory to the Creator. The drive of the intellect, by God’s design, is to know 
the Truth; that of the Will to find the Good. God is all Truth and all Good 
making Him by His own Divine Plan the only lasting satisfaction for the 
drives of our human nature. This is the basic truth of any effective edu- 
cational action. The true teacher understands his truth, fulfilling in his teach- 
ing not only the perfection of the student but his own perfection as well. 


From this consideration it is quite clear that the most important aspect 
of life for man is that which fulfills in him his eternal destiny, that brings 
him closer to the fulfillment of his purpose in life, to the attainment of all 
his very nature leans toward. Because of the upsetting influence of original 
sin in the life of man, this light can be dimmed in the glare of dazzling self- 
satisfying delights; this way can be pushed back into a misty legend-land 
by the exactions of everyday practicality. Education to serve man truly 
must pierce through all of these beguiling factors and reveal in unquestion- 
able and convincing terms the vital and fundamental principles of life. Educa- 
tion must make man see himself as he is. It cannot do the thinking in his 
stead. Enslaving man is not educating him. The educated man is trained to 
use his own faculties to see the handiwork of God in himself and in all about 
him; he is taught to use creatures only that they fulfill in themselves their 
own God-giving purposes; he learns to measure progress in his better under- 
standing of what God would have him do, in a deepening of the spiritual 
signification of his daily actions. To me the words of the Book of Ecclesiasticus 


saPias XU, To the National Congress of Italian Catholic Union of Middle-School Teachers, 


"Pius XI, op. cit., p. 4 
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give a basic definition of education: “He filled them with the knowledge of 
understanding . . . that they might praise the name which he hath sanctified; 
and glory in his wondrous state, that they might declare the glorious things 
of his works.” (XVII, 5, 8) The knowledge of understanding—this is the 
meat of education. God started this educational process; the teacher carries 
it on, being sanctified and ennobled by a work that enables every true searcher 
to find within himself the fingerprint of the Divine. 


Education, then, must be concerned basically with man himself and not 
with his circumstances of time or place. These elements concern themselves 
with education only after man has been orientated to the scheme of Divine 
planning. Without this basic understanding by man of his purpose and end, 
nothing has meaning, everything is confusing. Cardinal Newman had this 
in mind when he said: “. . . education teaches one to see things as they are.” 
Things truly are just as God so appointed them. 


Man is the apple of God’s eye. Man, then, should and must be the center 
of all educational effort. On this point the Angelic Doctor writes: “Nature 
intends not merely the generation of off-spring but also its development and 
advance to the perfection of man considered as man, that is, to the state of 
virtue.” * We cannot without violence to truth divorce the concept of man 
from the end God has appointed for him in eternity. As Mr. Edward Fitz- 
patrick has to say: 


. . . this human being, being sensitive on many sides to the complex 
modern world, will have the capacity to view things sub specie aeterni- 
tatis.” 


Mr. Welton in his work, What Do We Mean by Education, follows this 
line of thought as follows: 


If the pursuit of any subject strengthens the higher spiritual elements 
in any person, that subject is a factor in his liberal education. .. 2” 


This is but another way of paraphrasing the thought of Mr. Hutchins who, 
in speaking of the basic function of the universities, and this applies as 
well to education in general, called it “the candid and intrepid thinking about 
fundamental issues.” Now, what is more fundamental than the issue of man’s 
very purpose in existence! 


Webster’s definition of education implies all of this fundamental knowledge. 
“Education,” Webster defines, “is the totality of the information and qualities 
acquired through instruction and training, which further the development 
of an individual physically, mentally, and morally.” Now this is a blind 
definition unless we know at the same time just what constitutes develop- 
ment. True development travels in the line of man’s God-given direction; 
it is the drive of right thinking. There can be no appraisal of development 
unless first there is at the same time a proper appraisal of the nature of 
man. And we will never solve what might seem the riddle of man’s nature 
unless first we see him clearly in his relation to God. This is the kernel of 
Catholic education; this is the key to effective teaching. “No educational 
method . .. can give perfect and lasting results if it disagrees with Christian 
principles, or scorns their values or fails to use true Christian means. ...”” 
With these words our late pontiff underscored the core of true method. 


2 St. Thomas, Supl. e, p. Q 41, a, 1. 

UE, A. Fitzpatrick, The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, pp. 72-77. 

122J, Welton, What Do We Mean by Education (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1918), 
pp. 65-71. 
% Pius XII, To the Italian Educational Association, Oct. 24, 1955. 
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Whether he knew it or not, Epictetus had something of the above truth in 
mind when he said that only the educated are free. Now the fundamental 
idea of any freedom is that you must have somewhere to go. The aimless are 
not free. They have no place to go and consequently are not concerned about 
getting there. Our calling to reach God is the reason why freedom is the 
tremendous power-spring of our nature. It is the elbowroom we need to 
fulfill our purpose. Knowledge and drive go hand in hand. This is why 
education is the cradle of freedom, and why God is the fire of education. 
Perhaps this is the idea behind the words of James Cawthorn when in his 
work, The Birth and Education of Genius he says: “Education makes the 
man.” What is a man but one who uses mind and will to fulfill his purpose 
in life, to reach his fulfillment in God! Horace Mann expressed this thought 
very well in his saying: “A human being is not in any proper sense a human 
being until he is educated.” In other words, existence alone is not the destiny 
of man but that kind of living which gets things done for him rightly and 
effectively. To do all this one must be taught. Channing re-echoes this idea 
as follows: “He is to be educated not because he is to make shoes, nails, and 
pins but because he is a man.” To put it another way, the real character of 
living, namely one with purpose and an end, is the stuff of education. Anna 
Jamesson expresses this conviction well in her book, Education. “The true 
purpose of education is to cherish and unfold the seed of immortality already 
sown within us; to develop to the fullest extent the capacities of every kind 
with which the God who made us has endowed us.” All of what has been 
said above can find its best expression in this panoramic picture of education 
drawn by Pope Pius XI: “Christian education takes in the whole aggregate 
of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral . . . in order to 
elevate, regulate, and perfect it, in accordance with the example and teaching 
of Christ.” * 


Catholic education is true education. Any other system going by this name, 
which excludes in any degree at all this fundamental concept of the proper 
function of education, fails in its purpose accordingly. We Catholics have 
the truth. Whether we seem presumptuous or arrogant, intolerant or intransi- 
gent, we must hold to this truth and act according to it. Unless we do this 
there will be no education worth the name for anyone anywhere at any 
time. Remember that “the true product of Christian education is the super- 
natural man who thinks, judges and acts constantly and consistently in 
accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural light of the 
example and teaching of Christ.”" How can this be accomplished unless 
education be wed to the truth we have in Christ, be inspired by the vision of 
that truth as it is unveiled before our searching minds, be powered by His 
grace which accomplishes what our frail human efforts alone reach for but 
cannot touch. This is the work of the teacher. Need we wonder why it is 
said that the teacher must be a complete person and an integral Christian. 


Only when we know the fundamental nature of education can we fully 
appreciate the tremendous character of the teacher. Education cannot per- 
form its function without the teacher; it remains a dry and lifeless form 
without his vivifying action. As Pius XII so well put it: “The teacher is 
the soul of the school; he gives it its spirit.” The world ofttimes wastes its 
time and honors courting those whose only claim to fame is some transient 
service to expediency. To the teacher, however, is owed a lasting recognition 
and an unfading paean of gratitude for a service without which man’s limp- 


“Pius XI, op. cit., p. 36. 
8 Ibid 


“ Pius XII, “Beliebte Sohne,” Dec. $1, 1956. 
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ing would be his chief characteristic. “For the teaching office is a lofty posi- 
tion which calls for intellectual discernment and for goodness of heart, for a 
capacity for intuition and delicacy of spirit, for adaptability and adjustment as 
well as human depth capable of bearing all for the love of neighbor.” This 
is the unfailing recipe for Christlikeness. It must be breath-taking for the 
teacher to hear these words of Pius XII: “A good teacher should have a 
perfect human formation, intellectual and moral.” And yet if the teacher 
trusts to the grace of God and to his own dedicated efforts, what is there to 
fear! To work side by side with Christ in the lifting up of man to his high 
calling is surely a work that is its own reward. “Good teachers are those 
with a clear professional Catholic conscience, a soul burning with apostolic 
zeal, an exact idea of doctrine which must penetrate all their teaching and 
a profound conviction of serving the highest spiritual and cultural interests 
and that in a field of special privilege and responsibility.” How otherwise can 
the teacher serve education that it be efficacious in its purpose of service to 
youth. The animating atmosphere of this formative work lies in the per- 
sonal example of the truly and deeply religious teacher.” With these words 
of Pius XII we get back again to this idea that the teacher is the soul of 
education, that the personal qualifications of the teacher give tone to the 
process of education. In the greatness of this concept lies the need for a 
humility that fears only mediocrity. 


All of this applies in a most pertinent manner to the secondary school 
teacher of today. Christliness is a “must.” Look at the other side of the 
coin. Selfishness will cast aside the added responsibility thrust upon the 
teacher by a delinquent home and a hesitant state, leaving the youth truly 
an angry person; detachment will keep office hours but not the confidence of 
the young; cold professionalism will try to slice the youth into compartments 
of convenience for the teacher and yet will, at the same time, kill in the 
student his desire to co-operate in the learning process; disinterest will per- 
haps lessen the burden of teaching but it will also deprive it of its meaning. 
A real teacher does not work with such tools because they do not represent 
the spirit of the Divine Teacher. A real teacher is a “hero” to the develop- 
ing adolescent. And it is imperative that this hero be a Christ-image, an 
inspiration for youth to look further and beyond to Him who is the true 
font of a young person’s high idealism. “Above all,” says Pius “it is neces- 
sary that your students see you practice what you teach.” Truth has validity 
for the young especially only in that degree in which it is embraced in prac- 
tice by those who would inculcate its lessons. To sell truth to youth means 
that the teacher must be sincerely sold on that truth himself. What he is 
remains as ever a teacher’s best selling point. In his own field, he is God’s 
representative—he is selling the wares of Christ and his “spiel” is the Christ- 
likeness of his own character. “Good teachers are careful to educate rather 
than merely to instruct; capable, above all, of forming and of molding souls 
chiefly through contact with their own.”” Such teachers, in the words of 
Pius XII, serve Christ and His Church as well as they would in the highest 
form of the lay apostolate. I think that there is no other time when the 
youth to be trained is more susceptible to example and inspiration in relation 
to his teacher than that of the secondary schoo] period. And I believe that 
the teacher who gives himself completely to the reasonable yet urgent needs 
of the youth at this time is the teacher who is closest to Christ. 


It is well in conventions such as this to consider the best methods of teach- 
ing, to inquire into the latest instruments or helps in learning, to delve into 


™ Pius XII, “Secret of Good Schools,” Jan. 12, 1954. 
3 Ibid. 
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the various solutions to problems involving administration and finance, to 
examine the newest in textbooks, and to study the most up-to-date designs 
in school construction. But none of these have any meaning whatsoever if 
the basic educational effort does not function. Tools, the best of them, are a 
danger in the hands of the inept. It is the teacher who remains always the 
key to the proper functioning of the educational process. Without the dedi- 
cated teacher, the teacher who knows his business as that of God, this con- 
vention is a waste of time. Without a teacher willing to spend himself 
unselfishly to keep youth in step with Christ, this convention is useless. 
Without the teacher ready to be mother, father, companion, friend, hero, 
counselor, and confidant and, shall we say, baby-sitter, this convention is all 
of straw. Where the Christian teacher is, there is education. We might call 
him the “fifth” mark of the Church. Men and women we have, religious 
and lay, who are consecrated to this great teaching vocation with a spirit 
born in grace and a purpose beloved of God. We must all pray for our 
teachers, for their continued sanctification and enlightenment, for how can 
each new generation have the light unless it be made known to them. And 
how can this be unless that light shines through those given to them as 
guides, models, and teachers. Young people do not speak of their education; 
they speak of their teacher. God grant that they speak of that teacher with 
the gentleness and wonder of one who has caught a glimpse of the Divine. 
I close with this excerpt from the prayer composed for teachers by Pope 
Pius XII: 


Above all, fill us with Thy spirit of love; love for Thee, our kind and 
only Father, that we may sacrifice ourselves in Thy holy service; love 
for our profession, that we may see it a high vocation and not merely 
an ordinary occupation; love for our own sanctification as the chief 
source of our labors and our apostolate; love of the truth, that we may 
never deliberately betray it; love for ourselves, whom we are to mold 
and fashion to truth and goodness; love of our pupils, that we may 
train them to be exemplary citizens and faithful children of the Church; 
love for our beloved youths and children, that we may feel toward them 
a true paternal affection that is more sublime, more deliberate, and more 
unselfish than that of their natural parents. 





THE ENCYCLICALS ON EDUCATION AND THE CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN B. McDOWELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I suspect that the topic assigned for this session is old stuff to convention 
goers. Probably there has never been a Catholic educational convention since 
the issuance of the encyclical on Christian Education of Youth that the 
latter document was not given liberally to those in attendance. This is as it 
should be. And it goes without saying that most Catholic teachers have 
some acquaintance with the papal letters through the usual courses in the 
Catholic philosophy of education. Again this is as it should be. And finally, 
I think we can assume that every conscientious Catholic teacher has made a 
reasonable effort to have available a copy of various important papal state- 
ments, particularly the one on Catholic education by Pope Pius XI, and has 
undertaken a restudy of the contents from time to time. Aside from these 
ordinary means of getting acquainted with the papal pronouncements on edv- 
cation, all of us encounter a fair number of references to key statements in 
our reading, in various Catholic textbooks, and perhaps an occasional sermon 
or talk on education. 


And since most of us are presumably secondary school teachers, the title 
of this talk should not present any great challenge. It can be safely assumed 
that everyone here is acquainted to some degree with both terms of the 
assigned subject. This being the case, I should like to confine any references 
to the papal statements to the encyclical of Pope Pius XI, for it is the most 
important document on the subject. 


This encyclical on education is not a detailed account of educational theory. 
For the most part, there are two types of statements on education contained 
in this papal document. First, there are general principles concerning the 
essential nature of education; for example, its purposes, rights and obliga- 
tions of parents, the Church, and the State, and basic principles to guide our 
total program. Second, there are general principles or guides to be followed 
in handling specific problems, such as coeducation, sex education, and the 
like. It is the task of the Catholic educator, administrator, and teacher to 
implement these principles, to provide a program that is in accord with such 
principles, and to carry out the specific injunctions set down by the Holy See. 
There is, of course, a real temptation to list each point given in the encyclical 
and attempt an evaluation in terms of current practices in our secondary 
schools. This, however, would be difficult, if not impossible, and probably of 
little real value for teachers who have already a good knowledge of the 
over-all significance of the encyclical. Therefore, I propose to cull from the 
encyclical what appears to me to be the key idea expressed and then to 
appraise our efforts in terms of that single point. 

It seems to me that the main concern of the papal writings is the purpose 
of Catholic education. And while we have heard this repeated so very often, 
I wonder if we have always grasped its full significance, and I wonder too 
if all of us who are in this business of Catholic education have succeeded in 
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orienting our work and our teaching totally toward the achievement of that 
noble purpose. 


This is not intended as a criticism of our schools or our teachers. All of 
us are, to a great extent, specialists. There are so many pressures on us 
to produce specific results in terms of credits, graduation requirements, job 
preparation, or college admission, not to mention the ordinary business of 
keeping shop day by day. It is only natural to assume that we would occas- 
ionally be overwhelmed by such pressures and in the maze of very immediate 
needs forget or perhaps neglect in some measure the real, although less tangi- 
ble, purposes cited in our philosophy of education. Therefore, it is good to recall 
these objectives which give substance to our efforts, and in recalling them 
try to get new insights into their profound meaning. 


Pope Pius XI has spelt out the immediate and ultimate purposes of 
Catholic education so clearly that there can be no room for speculation. These 
purposes are merely restatements of the basic principles governing Catholic 
life. The final purpose of Catholic education is union with God. The immedi- 
ate purpose is the development of the perfect Christian: one who thinks, 
judges, desires, acts, and lives as Christ would in the particular circumstances 
of time, place, culture, race, social and national life in which he finds himself. 


This, I suggest, is the key message of the encyclical. We who are involved 
in the educational process at any level have been so charged. Our task is to 
assist in the formation of another Christ. Whatever else we do in our schools 
or in our classrooms must derive meaning from this consideration. Whatever 
we do, whether we devise programs, curricula, schedules, or co-curricular 
activities—all must be guided by this impelling goal. 


In a very particular way, secondary school teachers have the burden of 
the papal charge. I am not trying to solve the perennial problem on the 
relative importance of the elementary and secondary school. It just so happens 
that in America, the secondary school presently terminates general education 
for all students. Admittedly, there are some areas of specialization at that 
level, but the character of the secondary school is chiefly general education. 
It is, then, in the secondary school that the final general touches are to be 
given to the forming character, and very often it is the last opportunity 
available to do the job. 


It seems important to mention at this point that I believe we are doing 
a fairly good job in our schools. When one considers the almost overwhelming 
obstacles encountered, the limited resources we work with, the frequent 
opposition so often voiced by those to whom we might well look for under- 
standing if not help, one cannot but be impressed by the results achieved in 
our schools. It is indeed a tribute to our bishops, priests, teachers and the 
laity. Yet, all of us, I am sure recognize that we have our weaknesses. 
Honesty demands that, while we recognize the important strides made, we 
must also admit there is still much to be done if we hope to achieve our 
noble objectives. I make this observation because there is always the danger 
of being accused of taking a negative or severely critical attitude. This 
certainly would be unwarranted and I can assure you completely unintentional. 
Therefore, if what I say seems critical be assured that it is intended only as 
& constructive evaluation of things which might possibly be done more 
effectively. 

Now the main and immediate goal of our educational program is the 
development of the Christlike personality. This seems, to me at least, the key 
thought expressed by the papal document, and the word personality is used 
not to take unjustified liberties with the words of the Holy Father, but rather 
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to utilize a term which more completely expresses the fullest meaning of 
our charge. If our responsibility is viewed from this aspect, that is to say 
as the task of developing the Christlike personality, there is a real possibility 
that new insights into the role of our schools and our teaching may be 
perceived. 


Personality can be defined in at least a hundred different ways. Allport in 
his outstanding work on personality gives us a chapter full of definitions. 
You can take your pick. In an effort to avoid becoming too academic, I shall 
not define it. Let us attempt to describe it rather than define it. Personality 
is the sum total of all those abilities, skills, and qualities, the accidentals and 
the essentials of our nature, their particular development, growth, and orienta- 
tion which determine the particular way we live, think, judge, evaluate, 
react, how we adjust to the demands of our own nature as well as to the 
demands of our physical, social, emotional, intellectual, and spiritual environ- 
ment. That’s a mouthful, I know. But, if there is any point to that mouthful 
of words, it is this. Catholic education must be more than the communication 
of a store of knowledge in various fields. It is more than giving a broad 
understanding about life, or society, or man, or even God. Yes, it is even 
more than precise knowledge about all these things. The fact is that while 
Catholic education is in the business of giving knowledge and understanding 
about life as we Catholics accept it, this is simply not enough. There are 
habits and skills of living that are equally important—attitudes, opinions, 
ideals, values, virtues of living; the power of sound judgment which enables 
the student to appraise the world as Christ appraised it; a keen sense of 
values which enables him to look upon the world as Christ would, putting 
things in their proper perspective, recognizing the physical, social, intellectual, 
and spiritual values in life in their proper order; striving after the things 
that Christ sought. Knowledge is important but it is not enough. 


So many have written and stated that the primary function of the sec- 
ondary school is the development of the habit of science. No less a philosopher 
than Maritain has told us that the elementary school is concerned with the 
development of skills and knowledge; the secondary school with the develop- 
ment of science; the college with the development of wisdom. Much of our 
energy has been directed toward the development of our schools along these 
lines. This has been good, but I suggest it is not enough. On the one hand we 
insist on the total development of the individual, and on the other hand we 
emphasize the development of his intellect. Again, this is important, but it is 
not enough, and I dare to say that this particular approach cannot fulfill the 
charge so clearly set down by the papal documents. 


And there is another important consideration. Whether we like it or not, 
we are not merely developing intellects. We are forming personalities. The 
teacher cannot say, “I shall teach English and only that,” or “I shall con- 
fine myself to the business of teaching mathematics and that alone.” The 
fact of the matter is that every teacher, because she is a teacher, is constantly 
at work forming the total personality of the student. It is of the very nature 
of the teacher-student relationship that the whole personality is affected. And 
this is precisely the point. The teacher cannot say, “I will have nothing to 
do with those intangibles. I shall leave that business to the home, to the 
psychologist, to the guidance department.” It so happens that the whole 
personality is constantly being formed. So what we are, and how we are 
in the classroom, is just as important as what we teach and how we teach. 


But what does all this mean? Does it mean that we are no longer justi- 
fied in urging our good teachers at conventions and meetings to do a better 
job in teaching religion to our high school youngsters? Must we abandon the 
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practice of reminding our teachers that the Catholic philosophy of life is to 
be integrated and correlated with all the subjects in our program? Heaven 
forbid! What would we talk about if someone outlawed those two favorite 
hymns? I am not suggesting that we should. With all of you I am ready 
to admit that we have a lot to do at every level of Catholic education in 
developing our skill of communicating the facts of our faith to students. 
There can be little doubt that the integration of our philosophy with the 
various subjects listed in the program of studies leaves much to be desired. 
As a matter of fact, there are some who maintain that, as we ascend the 
educational ladder in our schools from kindergarten to university, our effec- 
tiveness in teaching religion and in filtering our philosophy into every sub- 
ject area decreases proportionately. There may be some truth to this 
appraisal. You can decide this for yourself. Certainly the problems increase 
as we go into the secondary and the college levels. Our experience at the 
secondary level is certainly more modest than it is at the elementary level. 
While there are good Catholic texts available for every subject at the ele- 
mentary level, the time has not come when we can maintain this with the 
same conviction for the secondary level. It is quite evident that there is 
room for improvement and all of us who are acquainted with the secondary 
school program as it exists in our schools now are not only aware of the 
long road that has been traveled, but the good distance yet to be covered. 


No, I am not suggesting that we abandon these two noble pursuits. But I 
am suggesting that we must not limit ourselves to them. There are other 
things that require our attention if we hope to achieve the development of 
a Christlike personality. We must concern ourselves with the pressing 
business of the orderly development of all aspects of the student’s personality. 
And this brings us into the area of those important intra-personal relations 
between student and teacher, the sometimes less important elements of school 
life in terms of grades and records, but the really basic consideration in 
terms of personality. These rather nebulous, less tangible areas, I suggest, 
may very well be the most neglected, the most misunderstood, and in some 
ways, the most important. 


I am not suggesting that these intra-personal relationships should exist. 
They do exist, as we all know. I am suggesting that they deserve more 
thought, and that they must be guided by principles just as surely as our 
curriculum needs to be guided by principles. 


One might be tempted to say that this area of education is only incidental 
to our main task. Perhaps in a certain way it is incidental, but it can never 
be accidental, and it seems obvious that the Christlike personality can never 
emerge from a program when this important phase of education is ignored, 
treated casually, or skipped altogether. From all that we have learned about 
personality in recent years, its ingredients, its rather nebulous path of develop- 
ment, its needs, its countless variations, it should be obvious that our responsi- 
bility cannot and will not be dispatched by the most ingenious presentations 
of religious facts, or the most skillful integration of Catholic thought. If 
Wwe are to form the total personality, then it must be admitted that we must 
make a planned approach in every area, not simply the intellectual. 


I will not pretend that I know everything that is to be done. No one has 
given us a final and authoritative list of “do’s and don’t’s,” but there are 
some obvious points which deserve our consideration. Their importance is 
generally accepted by so-called authorities in the field. 


let us take an example. Experts tell us that the personality simply cannot 
mature normally without love. It is rather strange that psychologists who 
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differ on every subject from the neural] arc to the nature of thinking are in 
firm agreement on this point. The healthy personality cannot emerge without 
love. This is a conditio sine qua non if the individual is to develop into a 
responsible, sincere, dependable person. Human nature is such that it needs 
love, the right kind of course, before it can develop normally. And we might 
add at this point that if there is any hope of developing a Christlike personal- 
ity then there is a need for a Christlike love. 


Of course, this must be found in the home, in the community, but it also 
must be found in the school. If the school is truly engaged in the business of 
transforming the individual into a Christlike personality, then it simply must 
provide the right atmosphere. This cannot be achieved accidentally. Where 
indeed should we expect to find such a love more than in those schools that 
have been founded and dedicated to do this job. And who has a greater 
responsibility to provide such love than those who have pledged their lives 
to its continuance? The notion of a Christlike love places certain demands on 
all of us. In the first place, it demands a basic belief in the dignity of every 
individual regardless of what he is or what he does. It demands that we 
accept each student as he is, with all his weaknesses, with all his imperfec- 
tions, with all the mistakes that he makes. I am not saying that we are to 
be content with the hosts of imperfections and idiosyncrasies that are 
encountered, but rather that we always remember that each child was created 
in the image and likeness of God, and if that image is to be revealed, then 
we must be willing to accept what we find and start with that. 


Someone has once said that a child cannot learn except from one he loves. 
I am not sure that this is true. But I think that it is true that one cannot 
teach well one he does not love. And the truth that seems unquestionable 
is that you cannot teach someone to love unless you yourself love. Wasn't 
this the great secret of Christ’s work? In everything He said and in every- 
thing He did, one can discern that unlimited, unrestricted, and indescribable 
love of man; His deep respect for the human spirit; His awareness of the 
infinite value of every soul. He never humiliated anyone, not even his enemies. 
He never crushed anyone, no matter how much they seemed to deserve it. 
The weak, the ignorant, the sophisticated, the wise, the noble, the humble, 
the proud; all of them received from Christ respect due to a creature of 
God. It is not easy. I must confess that I still put my tongue in cheek when 
I read about the Prodigal Son. It takes a great deal of faith and love to 
embrace prodigal children in any generation. It takes a great deal of faith 
and love to embrace the ones we encounter in our classrooms, too. Maybe it 
is because there are so many nice people in the world. In every classroom 
we find so many fine children. They are the nice, even dispositioned, docile 
boys and girls, responsive to our injunctions, co-operative, sharp, attractive, 
alert. Their work is good, on time, neatly done, shows imagination and 
resourcefulness. We look at their work and feel a glow of pride. That tired 
feeling goes away momentarily, and we feel like working all the more on 
the next class. But there are others, and one sometimes suspects that they 
may be in the majority, whose very presence in our classroom makes the 
execution of the Divine mandate nothing less than a heroic act. You know 
them. They have dispositions that defy accurate description. Some of them are 
just plain ornery. Their main interest in life seems to be the frustration 
of all your efforts. You explain that participles are not to be dangled and 
they look at you as though you were talking about nuclear fission. You give 
an assignment, simple and clear enough to the rest of the class, and they 
get it all confused. You have to look at their papers twice before you are 
sure that you have not been switched to teaching oriental languages. You 
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wonder why you work so hard. It all seems so senseless and useless. And 
every once in a while you are seriously tempted to knock one of these char- 
acters on the head to see if air, sawdust or gas is keeping his ears apart. 
All of us have met these students. There are some in every classroom. And 
what are we supposed to do about them? 


There are a lot of things we can do. We can ask them to transfer to 
another school. We can tell them off! We can ignore them. We can test the 
air content of their frontal lobes. We can look upon them as our special 
cross. Or we can love them. But unless we truly love them, we can never 
change them, nor anyone else in the class. 


Every student has a right to find acceptance in the classroom. There must 
be some place in this world where he is wanted, just as he is. Not that we 
are content necessarily with what we find, but rather that there is no more 
effective way of helping him than by starting with what we find. I am not 
saying that there is no such thing as a bad boy. There are bad boys and bad 
girls. And I am not suggesting that the good teacher is one that develops 
nerves of steel so that she just blissfully accepts everything as she finds it and 
attempts to perpetrate it. Certainly not! All I am saying is that every child 
needs love if he is to love, and that he must learn somehow that he is worth 
something. It may very well be that he cannot realize that Christ could love 
him until someone who is very much like Christ loves him first. It seems 
impossible, to me at least, that a Christlike personality can be formed without 
such love. And as luck would have it, it is very often those very children 
who are missing this at home who are likely to miss it in school. 


I wonder if it would be fair to speculate on the outcome of a student who 
does not have the chance of breathing such an atmosphere? He might be 


able to define charity, but I wonder if he would possess it, or be able to 
live in that spirit? He might be able to tell you about Christ, but I wonder 
if he can live like Him? He might be able to recite the beatitudes, but the 
chances are that he will never learn how to put them into practice. 


Before I am misunderstood on this subject of love, I think it might be 
advisable to mention another ingredient essential to sound personality growth. 
It is discipline. Love does not exclude discipline. On the contrary, it demands 
it. Love excludes harshness, not firmness. So very often we boast of the 
discipline in our schools. If it is a sound philosophy of discipline, enforced 
for the good of the students and not merely for the protection of the faculty 
and buildings, we have every right to boast. Certainly, a sound system of 
discipline is essential to sound personality development. And this requires 
some serious thought. If our methods of discipline differ little from the 
methods effective and justified in the primary grades, we are only kidding 
ourselves. Discipline is not an emergency system of controls to protect the 
school plant and gentler members of the staff from a sudden and unprovided 
demise. It is first and foremost, the development of internal controls, values, 
and proper motivations in the student. It is the development of virtues and 
ideals of conduct. The student must understand that there are certain things 
he must never do; that he is responsible for his behavior; that if he makes 
a mistake, he must face the music; that he has duties and obligations as 
well as rights; that his fellow students, his teachers, his neighbors have cer- 
tain rights and that they must be respected. 


Certain external controls, obviously, are necessary, but if these represent 
the total discipline of the school, then we are missing the boat. The good 
School, and the good teacher, must have a planned program of developing 
proper motives in the student, so that good conduct is not always a matter 
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of external pressures, but eventually a self-initiating process. Therefore, any 
good program of discipline must be based on certain convictions: on the 
dignity of the child, on the fact of original sin, on the fact that children 
make mistakes and want to be forgiven, on the fact that discipline that is 
not enforced in the spirit of Christ can be humiliating and crushing, and on 
the principle that students have certain rights. They have a right to be 
— they have a right to explain, and they have a right, at times, to be 
right. 


We must face certain realities. There are occasions when a child must 
be punished for his own good and the good of the school. Some psycholo- 
gists have tried to convince us that a child should never be punished, except 
in self-defense. And since that theory has been promulgated, the occasions 
for self-defense have increased. Students do need to be corrected, and they 
need to be punished at times. There are some instances when a child must be 
expelled from school. There are situations when a teacher would be guilty 
of gross negligence if she did not take disciplinary action. Love does not 
mean that we are to allow the students to run us. Christ did not teach us 
that. What He did teach us is that authority must be respected and that 
one must never forget the dignity of the individual even when he is exercising 
authority. It may be very effective to put a student in his place in front of 
the entire class, or to impose a punishment on a teen-ager which is more 
appropriate for a first grader. But humiliation never pays off. To be strict 
or firm can be good. To be harsh, to administer punishment without con- 
cern for the sensitivities of the student, is never good. 


A teacher and a principal are in a particularly precarious position when 
they exercise their office as a disciplinarian. First of all, they have almost 
unlimited and unquestionable authority within those four walls. we affection- 
ately call the school; the student is at their complete mercy. In some instances 
one false move from the student in a problem situation can mean the differ- 
ence between being a student come dawn or not being a student. When a 
teacher makes an error in explaining the past participle, or the causes of 
the French Revolution, the student can somehow survive. The chances are 
that another teacher will straighten him out without too much pain. In fact, 
he could very well go through life without suffering any tremendous compli- 
cations. Now I am certainly not approving of teachers who confuse students 
on past participles or any other kind of participles for that matter. But the 
fact is that a teacher or a principal who errs in disciplining students can 
perpetrate far more serious damage, one that is not so readily repaired. 


It may well be that the greatest influence the teacher exerts on the forming 
personality comes in her role as disciplinarian. It may well be that there 
are no greater opportunities available to her to present a vivid picture of 
Christ than that which is given her in this role. Youngsters have a strong, 
although not necessarily a precise sense of justice. For the most part they 
take correction well if it is doled out fairly and when necessary. And by the 
same token, they remember injustices, they abhor revenge, and they cannot 
stand people who bear grudges. You know that’s not a bad way to be. Maybe 
we all can learn a lot from them. 


Yes, let’s give them discipline. They need it. If they are to be helped in 
forming a Christlike personality, they must not only recognize the difference 
between good and evil, but they must want to do the good and to avoid the 
evil. Unless we can help them acquire this important ability and the proper 
motivation, we are not achieving, even in a small way, the objective of Catholic 
education. 
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There are a number of other things essential to the developing personality. 
The experts mention such things as a sense of accomplishment, recognition 
by one’s peers, a sense of self-esteem. These and others I leave to your own 
study. I would like to mention only one other element: example. It may 
seem superfluous since it has been considered somewhat. Yet it is important. 
High school students are great imitators. They have a great desire to be 
like someone, providing that someone happens to appeal to them. Now I 
know we have a lot of competition. Elvis Presley, Gregory Peck, Warren 
Spahn are no slackers; neither are Dinah Shore, Annie Oakley, or Marilyn 
Monroe. I am not too sure that these are the current rages, but the point 
should be clear enough. We know that adolescents are natural imitators. 
Their language, their clothes, their actions, their choice in music, very often 
the whole works, frequently reflect styles, patterns and ideals of particular 
people. Or perhaps I should say special people, because some of these people 
are not very particular. 


It is important to recognize this fact, because it is essential in the forma- 
tion of the child’s personality. If some of our competitors in these perilous 
days can form youngsters into their own likeness and image by the rather 
remote vehicle of an album of records or an occasional film, certainly, all 
things being equal, we can help these same youngsters develop into the like- 
ness and image of Christ if we become something desirable in their eyes. 
The teacher and the administrator must recognize the simple fact that example 
is an effective tool in teaching, ever present, and ever working. Such a tool 
can be useful not only in intellectual development, but even in those more 
nebulous and intangible areas of the personality which we are here consider- 
ing. 

It may seem to be mere pietism, or perhaps you might think that this is 
the usual exhortation expected at the end of such a paper, but if we are 
really trying to form the Christlike personality, we must first have it. We 
must live the things that we teach. It is possible that a class could list and 
define, without batting an eye, the theological and moral virtues without 
missing a comma or a period. Yet they may not be able to live in the spirit 
of these virtues unless they see them lived. The personality which they 
acquire must be real and present to them. They must see it. They must under- 
stand that it is a thoroughly exciting personality, and that the life which it 
represents is possible, wonderful, and completely important and desirable. And 
where can they hope to find all this if not in that person who exemplifies it 
five and a half hours a day in their very presence? 


This may seem like an over-simplification but the teacher who wants her 
students to live a Christlike life should herself live a Christlike life. If you 
want your students to deal fairly with others, then you deal fairly with 
others. If you want your students to love and respect their neighbors, then 
you must love and respect your neighbors. If you want your students to live 
a life of prayer, then you should live a life of prayer. And so it goes. 
Example is an essential tool in teaching and learning. It has a far-reaching 
effect on the forming personality, and the good teacher should use it as 
prudently as possible. 

I know that this paper leaves much to be desired. It has been based on the 
Proposition that the formation of the Christlike personality is the key admoni- 
tion in the papal encyclical. It is this broad objective that we are all seeking 
and I suggest that when we view it under this aspect of personality develop- 
ment our thinking may be reoriented, or at least re-evaluated. Our work 
in developing better programs of religious instruction in our secondary schools 
must continue. Our efforts to integrate our philosophy of life into every area 
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of the program must be pushed forward. But no matter how thoroughly we 
do both these things, it cannot be assumed that all is done, or that these 
efforts alone can assure success in achieving our objective. The formation of 
a personality involves much more, and all our efforts must be planned. The 
development of ideals, of motives, of virtues, of values, deserve as much study, 
as much planning, and as much attention as the development of knowledge. 
The interpersonal relationships which play such a paramount role in the final 
product of Catholic education must be kept before our eyes at all times, 
Christlike love, discipline, and example are just as important as a sound 
curriculum. And it is just possible that we have failed to recognize, as much 
as we should, the pressing urgency of this whole area of personality develop- 
ment. The well-prepared, systematic teacher is good. The well-prepared, 
systematic teacher who knows her philosophy of life and integrates it at every 
opportunity is better. But the same teacher who provides in addition a love 
of students, a discipline, and an example inspired of Christ is the perfect 
Catholic teacher who can be the instrument in His hands in helping the child 
grow into the image and likeness of that same Christ. 


Obviously, it is the child who grows and it is the grace of God that makes 
it all possible, but the inspired teacher is an integral part of the process. 
Indeed it may very well be that the teacher is the key in the whole process, 
for it is she whom God uses as a channel of grace; she prepares the soil, 
she disposes the child, and through her untiring efforts, there can be raised 
up a child who reflects a little more brilliantly, a little more effectively, the 
image of Christ in the world. Lots of students want to be as clever as their 
teachers, and very good teachers help them attain this. Many students want 
to be as brilliant in speaking, explaining, or understanding as their teacher, 
and good teachers give them this too. And most students want to be like 
their teacher if she is likeable, even though they may not have the intelligence 


or ability to imitate her in intellectual pursuits. And if that teacher is like 
Christ, then she is a real teacher for her students really want to be like 
Christ, and this, after all, is why we have Catholic schools. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION 
(Chairman: Brother Andrew Cremer, S.M.) 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


REV. JAMES KRAUS, §.T.D., 
COLLEGE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


My being selected for this platform does point up one fact. In spite of the 
widespread discussion and no little dissatisfaction with the present situation, 
it is almost impossible to find someone really qualified and willing to take up 
the problem of how to teach high school religion. That is rather astonishing, 
even a little tragic, considering merely the size of our investment. In Father 
Gerald Sloyan’s book, Shaping the Christian Message, which surely constitutes 
a milestone in the development of the catechetical movement here in America, 
there is nevertheless a glaring, almost embarrassing lacuna between the chap- 
ter on “Primary Religious Education and Primary Teaching” and the immedi- 
ately following chapter on “The Meaning of Sacred Doctrine in College.” Where 
one would expect to find books on our subject, one looks in vain for even a 
chapter. Where one would expect to find periodicals on high school religion, 
one finds an occasional article, usually not by some recognized authority, but 
by another harried and overworked teacher. I am another of these. My 
principal qualification is that I understand some of our common problems. 

It was a conversation with Father Sloyan that led to my talk to the super- 
intendents, and it was that talk which led to this one. On both those previous 
occasions and on this one, there was really no possibility of choosing among 
different topics. I must talk about the only thing I know or have to offer, what 
I refer to in the title of this talk as “A New Approach to the Teaching of High 
School Religion.” To be fair though, I must warn you that this approach will 
in all likelihood be of no immediate practical help in the solution of your prob- 
lems and mine. It is neither a superficial panacea nor a mere technique; our 
problems are deeper than that, and our solutions are not so easy to come by. 
In addition, I think we are only beginning to understand the problems. But I 
hope to be of some value to you in this way: by taking a positive position on a 
considerable number of controversial topics, I can perhaps provoke some in- 
teresting, healthy, and profitable discussion and reflection. 

For the body of my talk I would like to discuss some of these common prob- 
lems, and in the course of the discussion I will try to outline the type of course 
I think would help solve some of them. This is no invidious reflection on any of 
the teachers or texts in use today. Great strides have been made, and much 
work has been done. But this is an attempt to go even further. To simplify 
matters I have grouped these problems under two main headings: those con- 
cerning primarily the doctrine that we teach, its content and form; and those 
concerning primarily the persons involved, the teacher and the student. 

I, DOCTRINAL PROBLEMS 

Perhaps the major difficulty I have experienced as a religion teacher is that 
of putting across the idea that the religion course is not merely another 
course to be taken, passed, and forgotten like the rest, or even quicker, but 
Tather that it is primarily a life to be lived. At the base of the problem is a 
distinction pointed out by Father Coudreau in his contribution to Father 
Sloyan’s book already mentioned. One school of thought would seem to em- 
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phasize the instructional aspect of the religion course. Father Coudreau calls 
this a pedagogy of object; in my terms I call this the scholastic viewpoint, and 
say it is characterized by speculative content and scientific form. Another 
school of thought speaks of the vital formation of the child, his initiation into 
a way of life. Father Coudreau calls this a pedagogy of subject; in general 
this may be called the vital viewpoint, though for reasons I shall explain later 
I call it the liturgical viewpoint and it, I say, is characterized by practical 
content and poetic form. Needless to say I shall have to further elaborate on 
what I mean by these terms; right now I beg you not to take them in a strictly 
philosophic sense, but I think their meaning and the distinction is sufficiently 
clear for the moment. Now, by inclination and training I am a scholastic in 
my theology and philosophy of true education. But in mass education on the 
popular level, and in the subject of religion, I think we are incredibly handi- 
capped by the dominance of the scholastic viewpoint. I am not in favor of 
the exclusive use of either approach, especially in high school, but to my mind 
the wrong one dominates and presents us with the doctrinal problem of which 
I speak. I think I am on the side of the majority in this opinion, certainly 
among the leaders in the catechetical movement, and among the authors of 
high school texts, as witness the titles of many of our texts or series: The 
Christian Life series, Living our Faith, Living with Christ, etc. But in spite 
of this apparent agreement on viewpoint, I am not at all satisfied that there 
is any agreement or even much success when it comes to implementing this 
vital viewpoint. 

Let me be more specific in my objections to the scholastic viewpoint on the 
score of content. First, what do I mean by saying it is too speculative in con- 
tent, and how does this hurt us? I mean this: there is an immense amount of 
material in our high school courses to which it is almost impossible to make 
any other response than a coldly intellectual one, or if a response is possible, 
it is arrived at only after a long process of reasoning. Let me give you a few 
examples from the freshman year I am presently teaching. We take a long 
theological analysis of faith, complete with distinctions of habitual-actual, 
formal-virtual, implicit-explicit, none of which help a child really grow in the 
virtue. We then study the Bible: canonicity, inspiration, history, versions, 
exegesis, etc., but we never really read the Bible, at least not in the spirit it 
was intended to be read. For us it is a mere arsenal of weapons to prove things 
or refute people; it is very possible that our modern Christian child knows 
more about the Bible and less of what’s in it than any Christian child in 
history, even those who couldn’t read. The same abstract theological emphasis 
is true of our handling of liturgy, law, human acts, virtues, vices, heresies, etc. 
What is the result? The religion course becomes mere instructional matter; 
we have the scholastic viewpoint; the goal is to pass the course, get a 
grade; it is another subject, like algebra or history; you may like it or you 
may not, but you don’t live it. 

What do I propose? What would I omit, what would I put in its place? First 
let me say that I do not propose to minimize the loftiest truths of our faith 
which are essentially speculative in the philosophical sense, but which are at 
the same time supremely practical; e.g., the Trinity. Nor do I propose to 
water down a course until it is devoid of content, ideas, and eventually of 4 
reason for its existence. And finally I do say that as much speculative 
material, theology if you will, should be given to the better classes as they can 
profitably assimilate at the proper time. But back to the question of what 
would I omit? In general, any extensive consideration of the scientific dis- 
ciplines; for example, I would not take Church History for a semester, nor 4 
six-week period on the liturgy, nor another on general introduction to the 
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scripture, nor long sections on abstract or general moral principles, nor pages 
of dogmatic proofs or refutations. 


I would not omit all of this material, but I would bring in some of it chiefly 
as background to a topic or problem under discussion, or in sufficiently limited 
doses to prevent the dominance of the scholastic viewpoint. When drastic cuts 
such as these have been made, the way is paved for study and meditation on 
the liturgical life of the Church, and the application of Christian principles 
to the world of today. These are our crying needs. This is what the Popes 
have been doing and asking for the past generation. They are the function 
of the religion course, making it a vital thing; for example, I feel quite 
strongly that the application of Christian moral principles is not the function 
of a guidance course, or a civics or sociology course, or POD course, but of the 
religion course. I do not eliminate entirely the need for these other courses, 
but they have to the detriment of the religion course and to their own detri- 
ment usurped the religion course’s function, and we have as a result a boring 
abstract theology course in religion, and an interesting, but dangerous course 
in many of these other areas. Let us respect our orders and return these areas 
to the religion teacher. We trust her with the transmission of the Word of 
God; let us trust her with the application of the Word. 


I must move on to a fuller consideration of the form of the doctrine we 
teach. I have generally characterized that form as “scientific” though I readily 
concede to John Julian Ryan in his excellent article in the Catholic World 
(March, 1959) that the reality is far more pseudo-scientific; perhaps the word 
objective which I shall later use specifically is more accurate. The general 
term “poetic” for the vital viewpoint will be cleared up by specific illustration 
in a moment. Form, as I have applied it to doctrine, may indicate first the 
manner of presentation of a truth in itself; e.g., a truth may be presented in 
a parable, a definition, or a principle, etc. Form may indicate second the struc- 
ture or order a truth is placed in with relation to other truths; e.g., a truth 
may be presented in a psychological, logical, historical, or other type of setting. 


Let us first consider form in the sense of presentation. The scholastic view- 
point would put a doctrine or truth in tne form of a definition or principle; 
eg. grace is an infused supernatural entitative habit; the liturgical view- 
point would put the same truth in the form of a symbol or example; e.g., grace 
is like a wedding garment. I do not despise definitions and principles, espe- 
cially on the high school level; here again it is a question of emphasis, not of 
the exclusive use of either approach. But I do say, let us begin with and con- 
centrate on the symbol; let the liturgical viewpoint predominate. My reasons 
are that we are dealing with the mass of men on a popular level, even in high 
school; and men are more naturally poets who can read a symbol than they 
are scientists who can read a definition. This was the method of Christ Him- 
self. And it is valid and valuable not only for the initiation of doctrine, as 
with children in our day, or with men at the time of Christ; it is also excellent 
for the development of doctrine. St. Thomas Aquinas in his sermons to the 
laity used this viewpoint. He gave a beautiful instruction on the Incarnation 
without once using the words person or nature; he gave another enlightening 
sermon on the Redemption without once referring to the theology of an in- 
finite debt to be paid. Again, this poetic form of presentation has, I think, the 
indispensable plus value of moving the will as well as the intellect. And finally, 
let us not think that this form of presentation is quickly and easily exhausted; 
on the contrary it is as rich and endlessly fascinating as only a symbol can be. 

Let us turn to form in the sense of structure or order. What I have said 
80 far is certainly not new to those familiar with the catechetical movement. 
But less has been done, or at least far less agreed upon, in this area. And 
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here, oddly enough, I think the solutions are easier to come by and of no small 
importance. Here, as above, I believe that the scholastic viewpoint has 
dominated our thinking, has provided us with a pseudo-scientific structure for 
our courses, and has thus hurt our teaching. I will give one example. The 
series we use has, like others, a long and elaborate plan, complete and in many 
ways beautiful and instructive. It happens to follow the historical-biblical 
approach to a greater or lesser degree; others will follow the theological ap- 
proach, or what they call the liturgical approach, or the concentric approach. 
Always, however, it is some objective plan constructed according to the ob- 
jective norm of some particular approach to the doctrine, rather than the 
subjective norm of the student’s actual life. Occasionally, the adolescent, 
particularly the brighter one, can be impressed with this type of plan. For 
the most part, however, these schemes appeal much more to you and to me, 
to the teacher, than they do to him, and especially to her. For the average 
student, or the less than average, the continuity and carryover—not only of 
weeks, but of years—that these texts presume and demand are simply not 
there. These students live in the present; attitudes and habits endure from 
year to year, and that is what we want; but explanations and analyses do not, 
however much we may want them to. 


Furthermore, according to these elaborate plans some great demands are 
made upon the student; for example, in my sophomore year we study the 
Passion of Christ at Christmas time. We wait with the matter of the sixth 
Commandment until the senior year. Again, when we do take a topic, we beat 
it to death with a thoroughness that would delight a real student, but is com- 
pletely boring to the average—“When’ll we ever get off the Mass?, the life of 
Christ?, etc.” All of these conditions make the vital transfer of doctrine to 
practice, classroom to life, almost impossible. School is an artificial world 
without relation to life outside. How can you live the Passion of Christ at 
Christmas time? And, it is not always easy or even wise to try to “buck” a 
text by rearranging material or adding extraneous matter from time to time. 
Confidence and integration suffer. I wonder if the frequent failure of our 
intelligent adult Catholics, graduates of Catholic high schools, to carry over 
their principles into practice is not due in part to this artificial, scholastic 
way their principles are arranged and taught them. 


To counteract such problems inherent in any objective plan one may con- 
ceive, I would propose that we deliberately avoid any objective scheme as 
such, and instead base our course on the subjective life of the student. This 
life for each one of us as members of the mystical body of Christ is the 
Church’s liturgical year. The entire course, therefore, is based on the liturgy 
and in its structure on the liturgical year. The idea you will say is not new; 
it has been tried as far back as twenty-five years ago by the monks of 
Maredsous; it is currently being tried in several parts of France and America; 
and it is included to some extent in several volumes of available high school 
texts. Let me say that these are not what I mean by a truly liturgical view- 
point. By emphasis on the liturgy I do not mean a long course on the rubrics, 
the year and its parts and divisions; that to me is mere vivisection of a living 
thing. And I do not mean mere integration of the material with appropriate 
seasons of the Church’s year as do most of the examples cited; this avoids my 
objections on the score of incongruity, for the one year that it is used. Mere 
proximity does not confer vitality. I mean that the lesson whenever possible 
should develop out of the liturgy as out of a source, and then return to that 
liturgy as the most perfect expression and fulfillment of the lesson. Can it be 
done? There are apparently overwhelming objections: how, for example, does 
one discuss racism against a liturgical background? It can, however, be done. 
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I should have known it could be done because the liturgy had been doing it 
for almost fifteen hundred years before the scholastic viewpoint was ever 
thought of for the common people. The liturgy was the Church’s teacher. 
Granted, this is not her primary function, but it is a genuine function. The 
liturgy is a life, a two-way street between God and man. The primary and 
secondary ends are related much as the primary and secondary ends of 
matrimony: the primary end of the liturgy is the worship of God as the child 
isthe primary end of matrimony; and the secondary end of the liturgy is the 
instruction and sanctification of man, which is also a means to the primary 
end of worship, just as the secondary end of matrimony is the happiness of 
the man and woman, which is also the means to the primary end of the child. 
That it can be done, that the liturgy properly understood and properly de- 
veloped can be the basis of a complete high school course, is something I have 
found, to my constant surprise and satisfaction, to be a fact. 


How is it done? Put very simply, I study the liturgy, study the high school 
student in all his needs, and fit the two together in the given shape of the 
scholastic year. Here is what I come up with. This is the basic subjective 
plan, used all four years, every year just like the liturgical year. How it is 
varied I will explain later. In general, the year falls into six-week periods; 
each with a dominant theme drawn from the liturgy. Thus the third period of 
six weeks beginning with Advent obviously develops the Incarnation. The 
fifth, always including Easter, develops the Redemption. The gospels of the 
intervening period offer us an opportunity to develop the Christ life. The last 
six-week period develops the idea of vocation out of the Ascension and Pente- 
cost. The second six-week period begins on Mission Sunday and Christ the 
King and All Saints and the Kingdom parables. This leads to the development 
of the Church. The period liturgically most adaptable to the first six weeks 
allows us an opportunity to develop the theme of the Christian in the world, 
with an amazing amount of correlation to the liturgy of these weeks. Actually 
the more basic unit of the course is the week, the unit of the liturgy. Each 
week a new and appropriate topic is developed. Whether it is finished or not, 
life and the religion course move on every Monday morning. It may not be 
thoroughly scientific, but it is excellent mass education for Catholic living. 
These weekly topics manage to cover all the material that a high school course 
such as I envisioned previously should contain, which is, of course, both more 
and less than present courses contain. 


What are some of the advantages of this structure and procedure? First of 
all, a whole series of vital associations is built up on a framework that will 
be repeated throughout life. A student who has studied intensively the In- 
tarnation and simultaneously lived and celebrated that mystery at Christmas 
will have a good chance not only of understanding it better, but of refreshing 
it and recalling it to mind every Christmas of his adult life. It is the same 
with the Redemption and with over half of the other weekly topics in the 
Program. Second, the course has variety; it moves, it has immediate practical- 
ity, all of which makes for an interesting course, and interest is something 
that has to be carefully sought and nurtured in mass education. Third, this 
annual round of topics provides an opportunity to teach material when it is 
needed; e.g., school orientation, purity in the first year, ete. It also provides 
a1 opportunity to return annually to important things like the Mass which 
should not be taken once and dropped. How we guard against boresome repeti- 

11 again promise to show in a minute. Fourth, there is a cumulative effect 
achieved by the fact that the parish, school, Catholic press, all media, the 
Whole life of the Church, are concentrating on one and the same subject at the 
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same time. And there are other lesser advantages, like the possibility of 
school-wide, even community projects, etc. 


What are some of the disadvantages of this plan? An obvious objection 
that I am sure comes to your mind is that based on the order of topics; eg, 
the Church is studied before the Incarnation. In answer let me say first that 
it is an objection that is far more apparent to the adult student than the high 
school pupil. The order of topics, these long plans and schemes following 
logical or historical order, are of passing interest to the adolescent who is 
concerned primarily with the present. We ourselves find no contradiction in 
living the feast of Christ the King one month and the Nativity later on. He 
finds even less. And we are educating at this level for Catholic life. Further- 
more, though the course does not follow an historical or logical order, it does 
follow a psychological one, which begins with the world he lives in, and con- 
tinues with the next greatest reality in his life, the Church, which we cannot 
for the sake of logic or history pretend does not exist until after the study of 
Christ. 

A second and more serious objection was brough out by my astute audience 
in Washington. “Fine,” they said, “an attractive scheme, with possibilities; 
but after all, just another scheme like those you object to. After all, the 
liturgy is itself an objective pattern into which you have read all kinds of 
things which really are quite forced, which really are not there at all.” They 
were in part perfectly right; I had forced things in a number of instances. 
Some of this is necessary because, after all, the liturgy is not a perfect in- 
strument. But in the majority of instances where I had forced things, I 
found on further study that I was simply untrue to my own principle, a 
principle I am more convinced of than ever. My error and theirs in these 
cases, and I would venture to accuse most of us on this score, is to underrate 
the liturgy; we have a poverty-stricken conception of this tremendous mystery, 
this immense sacrament. It is only because we fail to realize the virtuality of 
the liturgy, because we fail to plumb her depths and extract from her the 
rich life she has to offer, that we look elsewhere for the word of life; it is 
because I failed to read out of her rich and fruitful symbols the truths and 
applications they contain, that I tried to read in things that were already 
there. It is because we fail to develop the liturgy in a living way, that the 
liturgy seems inadequate to our lives; but the liturgy is meant to develop and 
to grow with our living it. Using the liturgy thus is not forcing it into some 
thing it was never intended for; it is a perfectly proper and intended use. The 
word of God that it contains is a living word; extending its use is not rending 
it. Without claiming anything like inspiration, nevertheless, it is perfectly true 
to say that the Holy Spirit goes forth in this explanation and application of 
His Word. 

Let me close this consideration of doctrinal problems and sum up these two 
viewpoints for you in a symbol. In our day the symbol of religious instruction 
has become the classroom; and this represents the scholastic viewpoint. In 
the early days of the Church it was the chapel; and that represented the 
liturgical viewpoint. Now I do not want to return to these days entirely, but 
I would like to think of the classroom as an extension of the chapel, rather 
than think of the chapel as a more or less remote and separate thing, or only 
as one approach to the classroom. 


II. PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Paradoxically, I promise to be briefer in this more important section, be 
cause the subject is like quicksand. You can get in over your head in prat 
tically a minute in any phase. Presuming for the moment the action of the 
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Holy Spirit, there are two persons involved in this process of teaching re- 
ligion: the teacher and the student. Each has or can have many problems. I 
shall select and talk about just one in connection with each, the one that from 
ny own personal experience seems to be the most widespread. For the student 
itis the fact that he finds religion boring; for the teacher, he or she frequent- 
ly is unprepared. 


Ihave thirty of these young problems everyday; an ideal number I admit. 
They are really not so bad. They are eager, idealistic, long suffering, and 
charitable. In truth it is a privilege to teach them religion, and I can’t think 
of anything I would rather do. But they are also the most badgered and 
pampered young people in the world, and competing for their attention is a 
real challenge. Quite frankly they have often found their religion class less 
than engrossing. The one compliment that sometimes filters back to a religion 
teacher is, “Gee that was interesting, not boring like, you know, religion 
usually is.” The fault cannot be that of the subject, though some part of it is 
attributable to the intellectual content spoken of above, and to the unprepared 
teachers we shall speak of in a moment. But right here and now I want to 
inquire into two particular causes of their boredom that are not the fault of 
doctrine or teacher preparation. They are repetition and passivity. First let 
us deal with repetition. “We’ve had it all before” is the chief cry or the un- 
spoken message of their sleepy looks. The nature of sacrifice—he knows it, he 
says—we studied it in the fifth grade and the seventh grade. Ask him what 
itis and his answer betrays a misunderstood definition. The teacher hardens, 
they don’t know anything, they go through it all again; the students harden, 
an impasse is reached. Where does the fault lie? In the students’ rebellion 
at repetition? No. In the teacher’s dissatisfaction? Not here either. I think 
it lies in the fact that few seem to have realized that there is a time for this 
and a time for that, and that it is not an arbitrary matter whether a certain 
doctrine be taught in a certain way in the fifth grade or the freshman year or 
the senior year of high school. The catechetical journals of the continent are 
currently full of what is called genetic psychology, that is the study of the 
stages the personality undergoes in its development. Just as a baby learns to 
walk and talk at a specific age and cannot be rushed or retarded without some 
danger, so child and adolescent personalities develop on higher levels. It is the 
aim of these studies to determine what is the proper approach to suit the needs 
and powers of the children at each of these stages. We ought to be carrying on 
such studies in religion, or at least be interested in those which others have 
made, Actually it is an American who pioneered in this field, Gesell, and 
American textbooks in other subjects are very much in line with these studies. 
Anyone who has taught all four years of high school knows what a tremendous 
metamorphosis the personality undergoes. How foolish it would be to treat a 
senior like a freshman, or even like a junior. 


The course of weekly subjects I have outlined for the four years is obviously 
very vulnerable to this objection. And so to avoid this boring repetition and 
at the same time to accommodate the teaching to the finding of genetic psy- 
chology, the needs and powers of the student in the various stages of adoles- 
cence, I have tried to establish for each of the four years an entirely different 
approach with new material on each of the weekly subject topics for each 
year. What are these differences in approach? Well the freshmen at the age 
of fourteen are ready according to the best continental catetchists for the first 
adult synthesis of doctrine. It is also opportune that a survey of fundamentals 
take place now because of the various differing backgrounds a class may in- 
dude, So the freshman year dwells on this. The sophomore year is the year 
of greatest transformation: they are conscious of growing into a new and 
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larger world; they are no longer boys by June. It is a year of real opportunity 
to meet the needs of their budding social consciousness with the social doctrine 
of the Church. The junior year is a moody difficult year, when they are no 
longer exuberant sophomores and not yet “top dog”; it is an awkward time; 
I believe it is the best time, with the pressure off, to give the student the real 
intellectual challenge of his high school course, to deepen his understanding of 
things adult and Christian. The senior year is, of course, the year of responsi- 
bility and preparation for Catholic Action; he needs answers. 


The principle involved here is clear: we ourselves do not find the repetition 
of Christmas every year boring; the adolescent much less so. And the reason 
is that we live it at a new level, in a new way; and so does he, only more ». 
And as with Christmas, so with the majority of these topics in the outline 
approached at a new level, with entirely new material, it will not be boring, 
but will meet the needs and powers of the child at each new level. 


I would diagram or symbolize the various approaches in a series of bacteria- 
like doodlings: the concentric method is represented by a set of circles; in it 
new material is added each year to a scientifically arranged core. My objec- 
tions to this system are not only based on its basic scientific structure, but its 
boresome repetition until at the end of the last year they never want to see it 
again. Nor is my system the historical-biblical system represented by a row of 
blocks which begins the course at A with Faith and God in the freshman year 
and continues through to Z in the fourth year on the Trinity and heaven. My 
objections to it are based on its scholastic core, its failure to repeat necessary 
material in a vital fashion, and on the fact that there is no place to go at 
the end of the fourth year but to start over. Nor is my approach the combina- 
tion or varied approach method, which takes the whole of doctrine each year 
under a different approach each time: theological, etc. Each year the area is 
covered in a different shape, so to speak. This is certainly the best one yet, 
but my objection is that the years and treatments are insufficiently connected, 
that it is open to all the objections of a scientific arrangement when such is 
being taken, and that in the end, you run out of approaches. I choose, in 
rather nasty way if you will, to symbolize my approach by a spiral which de 
scribes a similar pattern every year, but at a new and wider level each yeat, 
and which at the end of the four years has not only an opportunity but a 
genuine impetus to carry on its development in ever widening and higher 
circles through the years, the liturgical years ahead. 


Once more to save time I will not delay on the second cause of pupil bore 
dom, that of passivity. It is closely connected with the intellectual nature of 
the content of our doctrine. The mass of students is simply not emotionally 
capable of purely intellectual or morally passive problems; they are interested 
in doing things. This is one of the chief targets of the catechetical movement. 
I advocate the active approach; it is one of the tenets of the catechetical move 
ment that doctrine and practice, dogma and moral, should be more closely 
associated. Thus, most of our current texts take several commandments, 
several sacraments, and several articles of the Creed each year. I believe that 
this is but a step in the right direction. Not only every year, but every subject 
and indeed every lesson should combine, if possible, dogmatic and moral as 
pects, so that doctrine is in some sense immediately practical. My authority 
and example for this is again St. Thomas Aquinas who in his instructions to 
the lay people, whatever the topic, managed to combine with real ingenuity 
and even deep logic both dogmatic and moral elements. 

The last problem that I would like to touch on briefly concerns the teachet. 
Within the very limited field of my own observations and experience, the chief 
difficulty here is usually one of a lack of preparation. I think we need worly 
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very little about the well-prepared teacher. Most of the problems we have 
diseussed above are known to such a teacher; most of them are surmountable, 
and ordinarily I would never impose a rigid program on a really good teacher. 
I know several who enter the classroom with a Missal and a New Testament. 
But, at least as far as I can see, most of our religion teachers do not fall in 
that category, and many better ones are the first to admit it. This includes 


if priests, even the overwhelming majority of them. The defects in teacher 


preparation fall into two categories, supposing of course a desire to teach, 
which unfortunately is not always there. The more common defect among the 
sisters and brothers is the lack of the necessary remote and material prepara- 
tion; that is, they lack the theological background necessary to distinguish 
what is basic and most important and the experimental background necessary 
to explain it in vital terms to the student. The priest, of course, with his 
theological training and pastoral experience is the ideal religion teacher in 


.. | this remote and material preparation. But he frequently lacks the immediate 


and formal preparation; that is, he lacks not only pedagogical training in 
general, but he often tries to do without even the most rudimentary class 


je "§ preparation. The chief cause of it all is the lack of time. In our system they 


race from parochial responsibilities to the classroom in time to ask the class 
what page they are on. 


I suppose the real and ultimate solution involves training everyone thorough- 
ly in theology and pedagogy and then giving them sufficient time with a 
limited number of students. But the ideal is practically so remote that I am 
far more interested, and I think you are too, in a solution which is admittedly 
ina-§ a stopgap, but which does relieve some of the pressure on our present teachers. 
I will say this—most of our present texts and teachers manuals are not much 
help to the ill-prepared teacher. With regard to the texts, the function of 


organizing the material into handy teachable units of class-period size is left 
to the teacher; and this is important on our level. You cannot walk into a 
high school classroom as into a college one and say, “We will continue with 
the analysis we left off yesterday.” This is closely connected with the problem 
of symbolic presentation. With this presentation I believe it is perfectly pos- 
sible for a text to parcel out the material and still allow for differences of 
class levels. The function of picking out essentials from long paragraphs and 
even chapters of print is often left to the teacher. The functions of applying 
principles and of relating explanations of life situations or known material are 
often left to the teacher. The function of providing projects or assignments 
or activities of practical size is left to him or her in many cases. These things 
all take time, and even when time is available, they require skill. I really 


rested think many of these could easily be done by a functional text or a good teach- 


er’s manual such as can be found among lower grade texts. They are in other 
subjects. I teach high school English and French, and wonderful texts of this 
type are available in which I hardly have to know or do a thing except keep 
order, which is very fortunate since I have not been prepared to teach either. 


I described such a text which I thought might help the unprepared teacher 
0 the superintendents. It consisted of four lessons on each of the weekly 
topies referred to earlier; the method followed was an adaptation of the 
Munich method. 


Actually the whole deeper question of just what a text should be or do 
rather fascinates me. One of the most fascinating things about it is the fact 
‘A that not only are there such divergent possibilities, but hardly anybody, 
apparently, discusses them. The field is wide open for suggestions; I would 
tather like to know whether anyone really does have the kind of strong feel- 
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ings I cherish on the subject. First let me vent a few negative feelings on 
it and then I’ll climb out on a limb again. 


First of all, in general I resent a text which usurps my role as teacher, 
If my kids need a sermon, let me give it to them; if an introductory story is 
called for, let me tell it, let’s not read it; if a longer explanation of a passage 
is required, let me give it, let’s not read it. Other pet peeves include: illus. 
trations or special items dumped at random through a book to dress it up 
without reference to the text at hand; review questions which frequently 
are obscure, and if clear, they are mere busy work, something to assign; 
paragraph after paragraph of straight text without even a discernible topic 
pn long lists of books nobody will ever look up or things nobody will 
ever do. 


I regard the text as an instrument designed not to replace the activity of 
the teacher or student but to increase it on the intellectual level and minimiz 
it on the physical level. It is a book which both helps and requires the active 
participation of both teacher and student. It has the following functions: 
first, it serves as a handy map and guide or outline of the course, keeping the 
student and teacher on the track; second, it provides in itself, or indicates in 
the Missal or New Testament the key texts or sources to be developed, thus 
eliminating the need for memory or half a dozen books and trips to the 
library; third, it sums up in simple clear language the essentials of the lesson, 
thus freeing the student from note-taking during the teaching operation; 
fourth, it suggests a very limited number of practical activities. I don’t think 
this sounds like any text I know of. Does it sound practical—given a suitable 
teacher’s manual? Or, horror of horrors, does it sound too scholastic? 


Let me conclude this second half of my talk, that on the personal problems 
of those teaching religion, not with a set of symbols referring to the doctrine 
of the place in which we teach, but with a set of simple truths referring to the 
teacher and the student. They are common but important truths we ought 
frequently to recall, especially when we are most frustrated and they are 
most exasperating. The first is this: we are the instruments, the voice of 
Christ; He who hears us hears Him; and we must, therefore, speak with 
knowledge and authority and above all love. And the second is this: they 
are the children of God, the lambs of Christ and have a right to His truth, 
and guidance and that same self-sacrificing, joyful love. 

Perhaps it was foolish of me to try to do so much today. God grant that 
it was His type of foolishness and that such foolishness, that of trying to do 
too much, be the worst we ever indulge in. Anyway tomorrow morning at 
8:30 the foolishness begins again for me. I’ll think of you as I tell Thomas 
to take the inevitable gum out of his mouth and plead for Tarpy to stop 
staring out the window and ask Toner the usual question—‘“Pat, what page 
are we on?” 
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INSTRUCTION 
(Chairman: Brother Alfonso Comeau, C.S.C.) 


THE NEW KEY IN TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FILOMENA C. PELORO, SUPERVISOR OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 


I presume that most of you present will admit the usefulness of knowing a 
foreign language. But foreign languages as they are taught in most schools 
and colleges are not useful. 


Within the past few years, statements and statistics on our language 
illiteracy and the problems it poses for international relations and trade 
have flowed with overwhelming urgency from educators, governmental offi- 
cials, businessmen and other deeply concerned citizens. In his visits to 
American schools, Dr. Conant reports that foreign language instruction is 
not what he believes it should be. It is ironical, in view of current criticism 
of the schools, that it is in the foreign language field and not in the science 
and mathematics field that he most often found serious deficiencies. Dr. Con- 
ant believes that foreign language study is futile unless it goes on until 
something close to mastery is reached. He suggests a four-year sequence of 
language learning. Anything less, he says, is like drilling for oil and stopping 
just before the oil is reached. A further Conant belief is that it makes very 
little difference what language is studied, as long as it is mastered so that 
it can be used with real facility. Once the student has achieved this break- 
through in any second language, or once he has broken the sound barrier 
in any second language, he can learn any other with comparative ease. In 
Conant’s view, it is learning a foreign language, and preferably while young, 
a makes the difference between an educated person and a language 
illiterate. 


The emphasis placed on reconstructing foreign language programs has 
brought about a critical analysis of the time-honored traditions of language 
teaching. Experimentation and the testing of new approaches to the pro- 
cedures of the classroom are being welcomed for whatever contributions they 
can make to effective teaching. 


All of the recent approaches which constitute the new key in teaching 
foreign languages are built upon the premise that we must turn away from 
one thing toward something else. 


We must abandon the two-year foreign language course and realize the 
necessity of a minimum four-year sequence in the secondary school, if a use- 
ful degree of proficiency is to be attained. Of course, the ideal situation will 
include foreign language experience beginning in the elementary school. 


The foreign language should not be treated as a mathematica] problem 
which has to be worked out in order to arrive at a solution. And yet, we 
are treating language as if it were a mathematical problem when our text- 
books include exercises with blanks to fill in, words to memorize, and sentences 
to translate. If we recognize that language is speech, then our first objectives 
should be understanding and speaking the foreign language, and we must 
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turn away from the explanation of grammar as a first step in language 
learning. Although it is useful to perceive through grammar study how the 
language works, this does not take the place of practice in actual doing—no 
more than learning basketball rules can substitute for exercises on the court. 
In most language classes today, students are learning about the language, 
rather than learning to speak the language. Explanation or analysis of 
grammar should be employed as one of the last steps in foreign language 
learning, and not as a body of content around which a foreign language class 
is centered. 


Instead, the foreign language should be considered a skill; something one 
learns to do. Language mastery is a skill which has to be trained, rather 
than explained. Therefore, the first steps in the foreign language learning 
process should be understanding through the ear, then speaking, with an 
initial period of training which does not use the written form of the language. 
This kind of foreign language instruction calls for a course which includes 
a planned approach to the attainment of the aural-oral skills. The listening 
and speaking skills of the new language are developed by practice in listening 
comprehension and by a systematic oral drill of basic speech patterns. 
Through imitation, repetition, and controlled oral exercises, the control of 
basic speech patterns becomes automatic. This type of language-learning 
procedure results in the student’s ability to express himself in real communi- 
cation situations. 


When the skills of listening and speaking are learned, the teacher must 
know how to teach the new language in its written form. If the new skills 
of reading and writing are properly timed and skillfully implemented, they 
will not displace the ever-important oral control of the language, but rather 
they will serve to reinforce and assure progress in oral expression. The 
reading program must no longer be a physical exercise requiring a leafing 
back to the vocabulary lists of the book in order to determine the meaning 
of each new word. The mother tongue should not be used in order to give 
meaning to the foreign text. 


In Hackensack, New Jersey, we are experimenting with reading materials 
which we are presenting “in the new key.” These materials consist of color 
slides, a manual for the teacher, and reading selections and recordings for 
the students. The reading selections provide information about contemporary 
life in the foreign country, history, and literature; and they include a variety 
of short forms: dialogues, biographies, short-short stories, legends, historical 
anecdotes, letters, and poetry. It was decided that these reading selections 
should be presented first in visual form to make them part of an active learn- 
ing experience for the students. Therefore, color illustrations based on each 
selection were prepared and then made into color slides. When projected, 
these slides serve as the basis for the visual and oral presentation of the 
printed materials. Not until the students have experienced the visualization 
and oral manipulation of the written materials are they expected to read 
them. No longer are students made to read a language which they do not 
speak. When the aural-oral skills are applied to the areas of reading and 
writing, the student should be learning to understand, speak, read, and write 
the foreign language by using the foreign language. 

In order to improve the qualifications of individuals who are engaged in 
or preparing to engage in the teaching of a modern foreign language, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 has provided for the support of 
language institutes, some of which will be in operation this summer. The 
institute is expected to instruct students in effective modern classroom 
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methodology and in the use of new instructional materials as well as new 
mechanical and electronic devices which are meant to assist in developing the 
pupil’s language skills. It is the hope of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion that the materials and methods developed in these institutes will encour- 
age experimentation by many teachers. Only in this way can foreign language 
teachers begin to meet the just demands which are being made by educators 
and representatives from industry and government for the improvement of 
foreign language instruction. 





IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
(Summary) 


DR. MARY E. MEADE, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION, BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


The best way to improve instruction is to improve the teacher. He should 
be well-trained in the social studies and the techniques of teaching. That 
means a college major which covers thoroughly the subject matter of the 
high school course in social studies and another major in education which 
should include courses in psychology, methodology, guidance, and practice 
teaching. Furthermore, he must read current newspapers and magazines 
in order to keep abreast of the times. 


The young teacher should master the developmental type of lesson presen- 
tation before he experiments with the newer and informal techniques such 
as committee work. 


Since the usual program for a teacher of high school social studies is a 
wearing and frustrating one, he needs help. There should be a plan of super- 
vision, carried out by people who are themselves master teachers and, in 
addition, trained supervisors. They should not be burdened by administrative 
and teaching assignments, as creative supervision is a demanding job. 


The school administration should see that every possible help is given to 


the teacher in scheduling, audio and visual aids, and library facilities. 

Since the schools represented at this convention have the assurance of 
faculties dedicated to the greater glory of God and the education of youth, 
the improvement of instruction should be easy if the foregoing prescriptions 
can be carried out. 
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CURRENT EMPHASES IN ENGLISH 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY VIRGINIA, S.S.N.D., HEADMISTRESS, 
NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


All men are called upon to enjoy society’s benefits and to exercise a voice 
in society’s affairs by thinking about its problems and discussing them intel- 
ligently. The challenge of this twentieth century, according to Dr. Mortimer 
Adler, is that each man continue to learn and to think throughout his life- 
time, and to discuss what he has learned and thought. 


As teachers deeply aware of the importance of verbal ability, our obligation 
is to increase such ability in our pupils, developing their techniques in 
composition both creative and practical. 

Content—expression of ideas—is of the greatest importance in creative 
writing, with criticism of grammar, form and spelling minimized but not 
ignored. Independent thought and self-help must be the basis for develop- 
ment. Vocabulary building in the secondary English course is emphasized. 
An intensive reading program for high school seniors is stressed. The 
consensus after careful studies under the College Entrance Board is that 
verbal ability as measured by the SAT of the College Board is the greatest 


single factor in predicting college freshman English success. 


A recommendation that one-half the total time assigned for English be 
allotted to the teaching of composition has come from Dr. John B. Conant, 
former president of Harvard University, now completing his second year of 
—. on The American High School Today under a grant from the Carnegie 

oundation. 


The use of “lay readers,” competent housewives with a good background 
in English, has been recommended by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. These readers grade the students’ work, thereby permitting teachers 
to double the amount of composition without increasing their burden. This 
program has been tested and proved valuable in two cities of New Jersey, 
and plans are to extend it to sixteen cities throughout the United States 
during the next year. 


In conclusion, current trends seem to place less emphasis on teaching the 
— of English than on the employing of them in purposeful English 
work, 





SOME PROBLEMS OF THE PSSC COURSE IN PHYSICS 
(Summary) 


REV. ALOYSIUS J. FLYNN, 0O.S.F.S., 
NORTHEAST CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNSYLVANIA 


Introducing the PSSC course in physics involves difficulties with the topics 
which have been eliminated or minimized. Much of this material is impor- 
tant for the students’ general scientific background. An experimental course, 
given on the ninth grade level to the better students, using a conventional 
physics text, shows that, if suitable adjustment for the students’ mathematical 
limitations is made, this material can be taught successfully at that grade 
level. 





ADMINISTRATORS’ MEETING 


HOW THE STATE OF OHIO WILL ADMINISTER 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
(Summary) 


VERY REV. MSGR. BENNETT APPLEGATE, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
DIOCESE OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


The National Defense Education Act can be most effectively administered 
in the Catholic elementary schools at the state level in four of its tities. 
Administration at the state level presumes an organization of diocesan 
superintendents of schools. In the state of Ohio, a Department of Super- 
intendents has existed for twelve years as a part of the Ohio Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. The superintendents hired a secretary to assume full 
responsibility for orderly and efficient participation in the National Defense 
Education Act. Titles III and V have been the first concern. 


The Department of Superintendents works closely with the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and those in the State Department of Edu- 
cation delegated to work with the various titles of the Act. Title V requires 
that the non-tax-supported schools participate within a state plan approved 
by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. The Catholic schools in Ohio were 
represented on the Committee that wrote the state plan. Further contact 
was made in Washington regarding the interpretation of the state plan. 


In Title III, loans to private schools, an individual school according to the 
Act applies directly to the Commissioner of Education. In Ohio, the schools 
send applications to the diocesan superintendent who verifies need and security 
for the loan and determines equitable distribution of the funds appropriated. 
Each superintendent sends his applications to the secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents who in turn checks each application for completeness. 
All requests by Catholic schools under Title III were sent in one package 
to the Commissioner of Education. The individual schools and the Commis- 
sioner of Education correspond directly with the secretary of the Department 
of Superintendents. 





RECOMMENDED FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V., PH.D., ASSISTANT DEAN, 
ROBERT A. JOHNSON COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Secondary school principals already exercise responsibility over a wide 
range of activities. The demands on high school administrators in the areas 
of school business management are growing in importance. 


Financial management embraces revenue acquisition by tuition assessment, 
collection, and fund-raising and ranges from accounting and budgeting to 
purchasing, personnel management, plant operation and maintenance, super- 
vision of auxiliary enterprises, food, transportation, supply, and student 
activity enterprises. 

Interest among Catholic school administrators has quickened in the area 
of school business management, but there is still need for the systematic 
development of individual programs of school business management. No 
school can afford to operate on a day-to-day, management-by-crisis basis. 
This paper will consider three aspects of school business management: 
budgeting, representing a basic plan of fiscal management; accounting, 
representing basic tools of reporting income and expenditures, and, thereby, 
providing raw data for financial analysis; and purchasing, representing a 
basic source of economy in school operation. 


The budget is a translation into financial terms of the existing educational 
policies and practices, identifying current and anticipated needs. The budget 
form is a logically written document specifying the education, spending, 
and revenue plans. 


The budget is a plan and seeks the end of all good plans: the formation 
of objectives, and the selection of the means, methods, and techniques by 
which these objectives may be achieved. The budget is not a substitute for 
good administration; it is only as good as the executive who makes and 
administers it. Budgeting improves as administration improves. The budget 
should not be discarded because of the failure of some administrators to use 
it advantageously; nor should it be followed blindly. The judgment of the 
administrator is still the important, paramount factor in the successful 
financial administration of a school. 

Catholic schools have not extensively developed techniques of budgeting. 
Studies show that approximately one in every three Catholic secondary schools 
develops a formal budget document. The size of the school and the utilization 
of specialized staff membership for business operations apparently do not 
determine the use of a budget. 

The activities in developing a school budget include: preparation, presen- 
tation, adoption, administration, and appraisal. 

Preparation of the school budget is a co-operative venture. The principal 
and staff members, departmental chairmen, teachers, and the non-teaching 
staff in specific areas, all have a distinct contribution to make to budget 
planning. Information is channeled upward from teachers through chairmen 
to the principal, where the plan is completed and consolidated. 
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Both long-term and annual budgets should be developed. Long-term budgets 
over a period of at least five years; the annual budget is for the approaching 
yademic year. The budget calendar outlines the dates by which things are 
tobe done, by whom, and when. 


Budget contents include a working statement of the educational policies of 
the school, the spending plan which is a translation of the accepted policies 
into proposed expenditures, and the financing plan which establishes the 
means for meeting the needs of the program. The arrangements of expendi- 
tures should be consistent with the chart of accounts used in the school 
aecounting procedure. This way, comparisons may be made between budget 
allocations and actual expenditures. 


A budget document should include an indication of the amount of money 
currently appropriated and the expenditures of the previous year. Once the 
budget has been prepared, it should be presented for approval: to a pastor, 
a board of pastors, the bishop, or the superintendent of schools. Written 
statements of objectives and proposals accompanying the budget make it 
easier to appraise and evaluate the fiscal recommendations. Adoption is 
usually a routine procedure. The time interval between presentation and 
adoption is almost negligible. The manner of recording the formal budget 
adoption is usually quite informal in Catholic schools. 


Budget administration reverts to the principal or school business manager. 
From this point forward, nothing is routine; judgment is indispensable as a 
qualification in an effectively operating budget. There must be a continuous 
appraisal of the budget through periodic reports and an independent audit 
at the end of the fiscal period. A proper administrative attitude toward 
budgeting will yield untold benefits to the school. It makes it possible for 
accounting to be done effectively and meaningfully, and for purchasing to 
assist the achievement of school objectives. 


Accounting records provide the historical data which reflect the revenue 
and expenditure patterns of a school for a given period of time. As historical 
records, they serve a limited purpose. The real value to be derived from an 
accounting system comes from interpretation. Accounting data should help 
answer many of the basic questions confronting school administrators today 
in the areas of school costs, fixed and variable, the break-even point, the 
additional revenue necessary through increased tuition or through parish 
appropriations, determining the real pupil costs, and variations therein. 
Accounting does not provide the answers, but provides the data from which 
the answers may be derived. 


Uniform accounting is an essential financial practice. The need for com- 
parable data is great in order that comparisons between and among schools 
may be meaningful and valid. Public school educators have made considerable 
progress in the development of uniform financial practices. The interest in 
Catholic education has increased with the development of diocesan, central, 
regional, and/or inter-parochial secondary schools. 


The universal adoption of standard accounts and terminology in school 
accounting will: (a) help to insure appropriate initial recording of financial 
data; (b) improve the accounting for school funds; (c) improve school 
budgeting; (d) establish a sound basis for cost accounting; (e) improve the 
accuracy of local, state, and national summaries; (f) facilitate comparisons 
of financial information among communities and among states; (g) enable 
local and state educational authorities to obtain more suitable needed infor- 
mation for policy determination; (h) improve the accuracy of educational 
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research; and (i) facilitate and improve reliable reporting to the public on 
the condition and progress of education. 


The Uniform Accounting System proposed by the Office of Education jg 
the logical basis for any system to be designed for private schools. Two 
reasons strongly support this contention. First, the accounting principles pre. 
sented in the Office of Education study are accounting principles of universal 
application. Accounting principles are equally valid whether employed in 
public or private school accounting. Second, any system developed from the 
standard revenue and expenditure accounts established by the Office of Edv- 
cation will insure similarity of definition and reporting. The resulting sys. 
tem will make it possible to compare public and private school cost data, 
As cited previously, present comparisons often lack validity due to varying 
bases of compilation. 


Purchasing denotes the function of responsibility for securing materials 
and supplies for use, not for resale. Probably no phase of school business 
management is more closely related to the school educational program than 
that involving the selection, purchasing, and delivery of materials used in 
meeting the requirements of the instructional program. 


Purchasing has become an important function because of the frequency 
of the activity, the scope of the operation, and the income expenditures 
involved. Valuable administrative time is absorbed in sales interviews. 
Administrators are constantly asked to make judgments on unfamiliar prod- 
ucts and are often subjected to much emotionalism in selling. 


Research in the area of purchasing activities in Catholic schools is rather 
limited. Both centralized and decentralized purchasing appear to be rather 
common practice. One administrative officer responsible for purchasing makes 
it possible for the person to become a specialist in materials available, 
reputable vendors, fluctuation in the market price, delivery and service 
schedules. Thus, the administrator can maximize the dollar of expenditures 
since his total purchasing activity embraces the whole volume of school pur- 
chases. Uniform procedures of requisitioning, procuring quotations, issuing 
purchase orders, follow-ups on delivery and pricing, and authorization of 
payments may then be established. These systems need not be elaborate, 
but the policies and procedures should be refined and developed by each 
educational institution. 


Among schools of a given community, common buying practices may 
developed. Diocesan purchasing organizations have been established in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Group buying aims to accomplish quantity buying 
consistent with the quality, service, delivery and price factors in meeting 
educational needs. 


Every school should develop standardized supply lists to be circulated among 
the faculty to determine in advance routine school supply needs. Requisitio 
forms, quotation forms, and purchase order forms may be inaugurated a 
every school. Standard forms may be purchased at stationery stores; forms 
may be designed and mimeographed or printed for the individual school. 


Competitive bidding, quantity buying, and contract purchasing should 
explored by every administrator. Quantity buying is important since price 
advantage can be gained, shipping charges reduced, clerical overhead miti- 
mized, and the danger of depleted inventory avoided by purchasing on 4 
semester or yearly basis. The effort required to formalize activities is n 
great, but the resulting economics are substantial. 
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Budgeting, accounting, and purchasing represent key areas of effective 
ghool business administration. Each makes an important contribution to 
god fiscal management. Together they provide a basis for an integrated 
program of school business administration that will serve to yield the desired 
sults in Catholic secondary education with resources available at our 








FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN CATHOLIC PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


SISTER MARIE JULIE, C.R.S.M., 
MATER MISERICORDIAE, 
MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


Regardless of the size or type of educational institution, as educators, we 
are all interested primarily in providing the very finest educational oppor- 
tunities for our Catholic boys and girls; and we wish to use every means 
available to procure this end for God’s greater glory. 

It would seem, however, that the support given to the educational program 
by sound financial practices has not always received the consideration it 
deserves. The private school or academy has a particular responsibility of 
maintaining high standards of financial administration because of the tuition 
charged to the parents for the education of the child. 

For many years the private school had small enrollments, but the tuition 
was adequate to provide excellent educational advantages without presenting 
severe financial problems. With the increased school population, however, 
more and more children are attending private academies under Catholic 
auspices; facilities have had to be enlarged to accommodate greater numbers; 
and financial responsibilities and obligations have multiplied. This has 
necessitated the serious consideration of adopting systematic methods of 
control over financial operations. 

The main objective of a good accounting system is to secure the greatest 
benefit to the educational program which can be derived from financial rec- 
ords. An accounting system is designed specifically to provide the information 
required by the administration for intelligent operation and planning. In 
order to fulfill this objective, the system should be developed to produce 
financial reports which can be understood and analyzed by persons who are 
primarily educators and perhaps unacquainted with the intricacies of account 
ing theory. The actual bookkeeping is the duty of one trained in this tech- 
nique, but it should be realized that the accounting records themselves have 
very little value unless they are embodied in financial reports which are 
submitted to administrators who seriously examine, study, and analyze them. 
It is the use made of the accounting records by the administrators in plan- 
ning future educational projects which gives them significance. The reports 
should be so constructed as to fit into the pattern of educational thought 
advocated by the administration and by the educational program itself. 

This, of course, can be accomplished only through adherence to sound 
principles of accountancy which strongly advise the use of a double entry 
system of bookkeeping, and the proper selection and arrangement of accounts 
to correspond with the information required for useful financial reports. 

As a preliminary step in making the transfer from a single to a double 
entry system, it is advisable to have some experienced person co-ordinate the 
essential information from existing records and prepare a balance sheet. 
This may then be used as a basis upon which to open the new records. A 
satisfactory fiscal period should be determined, which for the majority of 
educational institutions is from July 1 to June 30. Then, at the beginning 
of a new fiscal period, accounts may be opened and subsequent transactions 
entered and posted. 
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An outline of recommended accounting practices has been prepared and 
published by the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education and endorsed by the American Council on Education. 
This outline, although originally intended for use in institutions of higher 
education, may be adapted to fit the needs of any privately-controlled school 
so long as the basic principles of institutional accounting are retained. In 
essence, these principles could be summarized by saying: (1) that the 
accounts should be classified in balanced fund groups and that this arrange- 
ment should be followed in the books of account and in the financial reports; 
and (2) that the books should be kept on some type of modified accrual basis 
for reporting purposes. 

The reason why the accounts must be set up in fund groups is first and 
foremost to safeguard the use of funds for the purpose for which they were 
intended. In institutional accounting, the term “fund” represents a complete 
self-balancing group of accounts: assets, liabilities, and fund balances, the 
purpose of which is to ensure the limitations and restrictions placed on the 
use of various funds. It is necessary that each fund group be treated as a 
separate entity in the books of account and that these same fund groups 
should appear in the financial reports. For this reason the balance sheet of 
an educational institution will contain as many self-balancing sections as 
there are funds. This constitutes one of the principal differences between 
commercial and institutional accounting and should be thoroughly understood 
by persons constructing, auditing, and analyzing the reports. 


The fund groups that might be employed in a small privately-controlled 
school are: (1) current funds which are available for current operating 
purposes. These funds may be divided into two types: restricted and gen- 
eral, the restricted current funds covering the income received by the insti- 
tution with a stipulation that it be used for a specific purpose of a current 
operating nature; the general funds to be used for any current operating 
purpose. 

A second fund group would be plant funds in which would be included all 
assets invested in plant or to be invested in plant, together with liabilities 
incurred for this purpose and corresponding surplus. 

If the institution is the recipient of endowment funds, these funds should 
represent a separate fund group to indicate that their primary purpose is 
investment and that only the income from the investment may be used. 

The question of how to keep accounts on a modified accrual basis may 
present a problem. The most efficient results will be achieved by studying 
thoroughly the circumstances attending each situation. To make clear what 
is meant by a modified accrual basis, it is necessary to explain the difference 
between a cash and an accrual system of recording financial transactions. 
A cash basis provides for the recording of income at the time it is collected; 
whereas on an accrual basis, income is recorded at the time it becomes due 
to the institution. A cash basis provides for recording expense at the time 
the invoice is paid; whereas on an accrual basis, it is recorded at the time 
the liability is incurred. Falling between these two bases are various modi- 
fications. In some cases, revenue items may be handled on an accrual basis 
while expenditures are handled on a cash basis. This is what is referred to 
a8 2 modified cash or modified accrual basis. 

If all student tuition and fees must be paid in full on or before the first 
day of school, there will be no advantage in setting up accounts receivable 
Which would be required if accounts were kept on a strict accrual basis. If, 
however, bills are sent out on a monthly, semi-annual, or annual basis, 
accounts receivable can be used to advantage—one advantage being the dis- 
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tribution of the total revenue to be derived from student tuition and fees, 
etc. at the time the bills are sent out and the elimination of any subsequent 
distribution when payments are received. Also, the constant availability of 
the total amount receivable is advantageous. 

The methods of handling accounts with creditors also deserve study before 
a decision is made as to which method will prove most effective. A cash 
basis for the recording of purchases will simplify what can otherwise become 
a rather complicated procedure for the smaller institution. At the end of 
the fiscal year, for purposes of the reports, accounts payable may be set up 
and entered in the books along with other year-end adjustments. 

The very first step in the organization of an accounting system is the 
construction of a chart of accounts. This is a detailed outline of all funds 
and all account classifications. The use of numeric symbols to identify each 
fund, each group of accounts, and the various divisions and subdivisions will 
be of invaluable assistance in recording, classifying, and summarizing financial 
transactions. 

In determining what books of account should be used, the chart of accounts 
and the method of recording purchases will represent major considerations. 
A general iedger must be maintained in which the accounts should be arranged 
to correspond with the order of their appearance on the balance sheet. The 
books of original entry should be selected with a view to a minimum number 
of entries for each transaction together with ample provision for the recording 
of all pertinent information and also for facility in proving balances. 

In accounting for educational institutions, the budget should be incor- 
porated into the accounting records, and through careful planning this can 
be done effectively in most institutions. It would seem, however, that some 
of the budget functions advocated for larger schools should be modified for 
the smaller institution in consideration of a number of circumstances. Per- 
haps a point of major importance is the lack of personnel to handle budget 
operations. In so many Catholic private schools, the business office personnel 
consists of one or possibly two persons who in many cases are also burdened 
with other responsibilities, the practice of using written purchase orders for 
all purchases is not generally followed, and the difficulties presented in 
attempting to encumber all orders would be insurmountable. 

It is, however, highly important that a budget be prepared, that all members 
of the staff, teaching and non-teaching, be permitted to submit budget requests, 
that department heads form the budget committee to work with the adminis- 
tration so that all departments are represented, that actual figures for the 
previous fiscal period be studied, both income and expense, and that budget 
estimates for the subsequent period be formulated in consideration of all 
requests. 

A formal method of controlling the budget will not take place overnight. 
There are many facets to which the members of both the instructional and 
non-instructional staff will have to be educated. The good to be gained, how- 
ever, by permitting everyone to participate in preparing the budget must not 
be discountenanced when the problem of control presents difficulties. 

A systematic method of handling purchases will greatly facilitate budget 
procedures. The use of requisitions and the assignment of a purchasing agent 
who will be responsible for all purchases, with the possible exception of 
food stuffs and library supplies, is advisable. The person in charge of pur- 
chasing need not necessarily send out written orders for every purchase, 
but greater efficiency will be evident if the responsibility is centralized and a 
written record of each purchase is maintained. Such a practice will facilitate 
the checking of invoices, and payment may be made with greater dispatch. 
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Therefore, in organizing an accounting system based on current and 
acceptable practices, sufficient time and thought should be given to all phases 
of its operation. First, the chart of accounts should be worked out to include 
every account which will be needed to present the financial picture in terms 
helpful to the administration. Second, the selection of the proper books of 
account should be carefully considered so that the least number of entries will 
be required, while at the same time, complete details of each transaction will 
be furnished. 


Banks, insurance companies, and other financial houses from which it may 
be necessary to borrow funds will, in all probability, require financial state- 
ments in order to determine the financial position of the institution and the 
amount of risk involved. Such statements should be based upon an accrual 
system of accounting and will prove of greatest benefit to the institution if 
they adhere strictly to sound accounting principles. 


The educational standards in our Catholic academies are highly esteemed 
by educators throughout the country; but we are well aware that in the 
present economic situation, we must take advantage of every means available 
so that we may be able to retain these high standards and continue to provide 
the finest educational opportunities for our Catholic students. 


A belief in the efficacy of periodic reports which reveal the exact financial 
status of an institution in no way reflects a lack of trust in the providence 
of Almighty God; but, on the contrary, the revelation of the actual financial 
picture upon which the administration may base its decisions in planning the 
educational program will, in the majority of cases, demand deeper faith and 
more implicit trust in God’s fatherly solicitude. 


If the installation of more systematic accounting practices will help us to 
accomplish greater good for God’s glory in the field of Catholic education, 


then we should make every effort to become familiar with these practices and 
to have them adopted in our schools. It is our obligation not only to keep 
accurate records of the funds we receive and of the use which we make of 
these funds but also to keep these records in accordance with recommended 
accounting principles and practices. We owe this obligation to the parents of 
our students, to our religious congregation, and to our Holy Mother Church. 





RECOMMENDED FINANCIAL PROCEDURES FOR CATHOLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


REV. DONALD J. REAGAN, PRINCIPAL, 
URSULINE DIOCESAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


There is a definite need for a uniform accounting and financial reporting 
system for all Catholic schools. The chief reason is to make possible an 
accurate analysis of the cost of Catholic education. Specific questions that 
must be answered are: (1) What are the fixed costs of our schools? (2) What 
are the variable costs? (3) Where is the dollar break-even point? (4) What 
is the pupil size break-even point? (5) If a new school is built, what will it 
cost to support it? (6) How and why does the cost of education vary between 
schools of different dioceses or religious communities? (7) How and why does 
the cost differ between schools in the same city, diocese or province? (8) How 
and why does the cost differ between public and parochial school systems? 
(9) What are the real per pupil costs? 

While the need for a uniform system is generally recognized, the precise 
method is not agreed upon. The one I am proposing is the one developed by 
the United States Office of Education in 1957, under the title, “Financial 
Accounting for Local and State School Systems,” Handbook II. This hand- 
book is one of a series of four to be published over a period of years. The 
first handbook entitled, “The Common Core of State Education Information,” 
was released in 1958. Handbooks III and IV, to be published later, will cover 
property and personnel accounting. 

Handbook II has been adapted with very few changes for the Youngstown 
diocesan high schools. The system is good because: (1) the accounting pro- 
cedures involved are standard; (2) the accounts for revenue and expendi- 
tures are completely and clearly classified and defined; and (3) it affords a 
basis for us to compare our schools not only with one another but with 
schools in other systems. 

The handbook is divided into six parts. Part I gives the classification and 
definition of receipt accounts. Part 2 gives the classification and definition 
of expenditure accounts. In addition to the classification and definition of 
accounts, instructions are given for adapting to fund accounting, adapting 
to cash and accrual bases, adapting to double-single entry, and accounting 
for receipts by program area. All accounts are coded by number and letter, 
and there is provision for either minimum or detailed accounts as desired. 

Part 8 deals with the classification and definition of clearing accounts. 
Part 4 includes a section on analyzing expenditures, with detailed instructions 
on determining per pupil ‘expenditures, and prorating expenditures, 

Part 5 provides a guide for recording receipts and expenditures. This is 
an alphabetical index, designed primarily as an aid to locating quickly an 
item under its appropriate account. It answers that constantly recurring 
question—where should this transaction be recorded? 

Part 6 is entitled “Financial Account Terminology.” It gives criterea for 
distinguishing an item as supply or equipment and provides an alphabetized 
index for quick reference to insure proper recording. 
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The adaptation of Handbook II for the Youngstown diocesan schools was 
asimple matter. We simply constructed a booklet patterned after Handbook 
II using the same titles and account numbers. Items peculiar to Catholic 
school finance such as tuition, registration and activity fees, special subject 
fees, gifts and donations, diocesan subsidy, retreat, chapel, and housing were 
added at the appropriate place and given a number and/or letter. Items about 
which more detailed information were desired were simply subdivided and 
given an appropriate letter under the same number. 


A financial report form and a budget form were constructed based on the 
same system of letters and numbers. Any item in question on the Financial 
Report Form or Budget Form can be clarified by a quick reference to the 
booklet which classifies the Financial Accounts. 


Universal use of the standard accounts and terminology in Handbook II 
will; (1) help to insure appropriate initial recording of the factual data; 
(2) improve the accounting for school funds; (3) improve school budgeting; 
(4) establish a sound basis for cost accounting; (5) improve the accuracy of 
local state and national summaries; (6) facilitate comparison of financial 
information among communities, diocese and state; (7) enable local, state, 
diocesan, and community educational authorities to obtain more suitable 
information for policy determination; (8) improve the accuracy of educa- 
tional research; and (9) facilitate and improve reliable reporting to the 
public. 

It is hoped that someone will perfect the effort we have begun to adapt 
Handbook II to Catholic school use. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDUCATION: OUR COMMITMENTS 
AND RESOURCES 


REV. JOHN T. FOUDY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


It is customary for all speakers to introduce their theme with appropriately 
modest comments concerning their personal inadequacies and the magnitude 
of their task. The only reason I don’t plan to engage in similar humble dis- 
daimers is that I recall all too clearly the pithy criticism made after one such 
oratorical effort. “The speaker was a very modest man—who had a great deal 
to be modest about.” 


However, only one completely dazzled by the Atlantic City seacoast can 
overlook the fact that there is precious little scriptural support for the posi- 
tion that wise men come from the west—even though there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that intelligent, knowledgeable men seem to be drawn to the 
west. Whether this should give me concern or comfort I leave up to you. 
Moreover, on one other ground at least, my qualifications are perhaps suspect. 
Through absolutely no personal fault, I find that I am an optimist by nature. 
And there seems to be little room in educational journals these days for any 
but the pessimist, that discriminating individual who can look at over 10,159 
Catholic elementary schools in the United States, observe that they are 
privately financed, note the dedicated lives of their teachers, religious and lay, 
and say as did one speaker in San Francisco that “American Catholics have 
failed to make any sort of impact on the intellectual life of the nation.” As 
an incurable optimist I am inclined to say that such a speaker (and he was 
a reverend professor on the college level) is either attempting to fill the hall 
through shock treatment or his Lenten mortifications had darkened both his 
spirit and his vision. Even if his strictures were intended for those on more 
lofty academic levels than our humble elementary school department, they 
were simply not true. At least, that is the opinion of an educational optimist. 


A HIERARCHY OF COMMITMENTS 


The Convention Committee has commissioned me to discuss “Christian Edu- 
cation: Our Commitments and Our Resources.” The subdivision on commit- 
ments intrigued me, as it must every school administrator. We live in a land 
Where the school has become in the popular mind not only a center for the 
transmission of certain intellectual and cultural values, but also a quasi- 
church endowed with almost sacramental powers to eliminate sin and to 
Promote civic virtue. The school, too, has become a handy game refuge in 
which a large number of the neighborhood’s families enroll docile representa- 
tives who can be readily used to promote magazine sales, Community Chest 
appeals, safe driving, toothbrush use, and that hydra-headed necessity known 
a good public relations. In one month a variety of visitors to the school 
department where I add my bit to this world’s educational confusion advanced 
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the following commitments for my consideration—and each was proposed 
well, I might add: (1) a school-wide safety program including student com- 
mittees, studenty-faculty committees, faculty-parent committees, and school- 
community committees; (2) a system-wide drive to get Catholic and other 
good periodicals into every home in the parish; (3) a more effective program 
for good public health practices through the children; (4) a campaign for 
pagan babies and the Pope’s Poor Children; (5) a full-scale archdiocesan 
religious vocation program; (6) a campaign to introduce foreign language 
instruction in the grades; (7) promotion of the annual Science Fair; (8) the 
Spring Music Institute; (9) Lenten devotional practices before, during, and 
after school; and (10) sundry essay and art contests. You will note that the 
above made no mention of religious doctrine classes, reading, literature, pen- 
manship, composition, arithmetic, and social studies. Certainly we have some 
fairly solid commitments in those areas, too. How would a self-described 
optimist go about introducing a hierarchy of values among these claimants 
for time in the already crowded elementary school curriculum? May I say 
that everyone of the things I listed is important—but some are more properly 
the immediate responsibility of that sadly overworked individual, the classroom 
teacher. If the administrator has a paramount purpose, it is to set up work- 
ing conditions which make it easier for the teacher to perform these basic 
responsibilities. To permit any and all requests from well-intentioned but 
not always well-informed passersby to intrude on the classroom teacher’s all 
too limited time is to defeat the function of the elementary school. The con- 
mitments of the elementary school are the following. 


A PHILOSOPHY—LOoFTY BuT REMOTE 


The school must operate according to the philosophy which those who 
founded it hold most deeply. In the Catholic school that means the practical 
recognition in both aims and content of God, His Divine Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. It means also the recognition of the Church as Christ’s Mystical Body 
in which we find unfailing life. This philosophy also leads to the identifica- 
tion of man as body and soul endowed with the dignity of Redemption. It 
includes the basic educational responsibility of the parent, and of the teacher 
as a representative of the parent. It acknowledges the legitimate claims of 
civil society. And all of these basic assumptions carry over into both the 
content and the methods of any school. Incidentally, the absence of a funda- 
mental philosophy similar to the above is our nation’s greatest academic 
failure at present, and if I am a self-proclaimed optimist, it is because the 
educational system of which I am a small part has just such a practical opera- 
tive philosophy. 

At this point, however, I should like to call your attention to a rather dis- 
turbing crowd reaction which may be a symptom of our basic problem. While 
I, a Catholic priest, enumerated the basic principles of our educational philos- 
ophy—especially those which referred to God, the God-Man, His Church, and 
the spiritual dignity of man—there probably was not the slightest increase 
of blood pressure or interest in this audience. In fact, not a few of you 
undoubtedly concluded that the talk was getting unnecessarily platitudinous. 
Yet, let us consider the impact of those same words upon this very same 
company if made by some educator not actively affiliated with the N.C.E.A. 
You—and I—would consider that man’s words revolutionary, deserving of 
headlines in the diocesan paper and probably the subject of innumerable talks 
to parents clubs. Now, what is the point of this observation? We have allowed 
the full significance of our basic beliefs to lose much of their essential 
dynamism. That which should be the source of unending wonder and inspira 
tion has been clouded over with the pale garments of familiarity, so that we 
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get aroused only by the requirements of science, the threat of Russian educa- 
tion, the criticism of neighbors and headline conscious speakers. “I have 
come to cast fire on the earth and what will I but that it be kindled.” (Luke 
12:40) If there is a truly fundamental difference between East and West in 
the cold war, it exists not on the educational mezzanine floor of an inter- 
continental ballistics program but on the foundations of philosophy and 
theology. You represent schools which have an extraordinary lead in that 
respect—and it ill befits you or me to be either diffident about our resources 
or only partially aware of our basic commitment. Here especially both 
teachers and students must grow in personal spiritual initiative. Now there 
is room in the process of child growth and development for the regimentation 
of the young so that still tender branches can gain strength and direction. 
But there is little excuse to employ the same regimentation for both third 
graders and eighth graders in the matter of First Friday confession, the 
children’s Mass, catechetical instruction, outside reading, and responsibility in 
or about the school. As children grow in age they must also grow in self- 
direction—slowly, perhaps, but always surely. 


SKILLS IN THE GRADES 

The second category of commitments for the elementary school refers to 
the more traditionally secular, academic objectives of the school. Every 
school at every level is engaged in the common objective of encouraging 
young people to use their human powers fully and to taste of their great 
cultural inheritance. At the very core of their being no essential difference 
exists between a primary grade and a post-graduate class although certain 
combatants in the area of Church and State do try to suggest a basic distinc- 
tion between colleges and all lower forms of academic life. In both, students 
are expected to use their minds, wills, and social instincts. In both, the rich 
inheritance of the world’s culture is the prize. In both, the teacher serves 
to spark intellectual activity and not to compel superficial acquiescence. There 
is one obvious surface difference, however, that has real reference in this 
discussion. On the elementary school level greater attention must be given 
to basic skills. A little league baseball team plays the same general game as 
its major league model, but the coaches of the former must devote far more 
time to the formation of habitual acts. It is the failure to recognize this fact 
that makes some outstanding athletes poor coaches and some highly educated 
men indifferent elementary school disciplinarians. In the elementary school, 
then, children must gain an ease in the skills of prayer, of reading, of mathe- 
matical processes, of writing, of geographical relationships and historical data. 
Such skills do not come from mere drill and hearty exhortation. In fact, we 
must all agree with the philosopher who said that much of our formal educa- 
tion does an injustice to the student in that it robs him of opportunities to 
become personally responsible for his own education. Skills follow understand- 
ing, are nourished on enthusiasm, and grow when applied to relevant situa- 
tions. All of these things take time. Which brings up the interesting 
question—where does the average teacher (and most of mankind is average) 
program science, foreign language instruction, health, safety, art, music, 
Physical education, courtesy, liturgical participation, parish, community and 
civic drives, plus the usual class absences induced by childhood sicknesses? 
Obviously most, if not all, of these things do find their way into the weekly 
schedule by a process just short of legerdemain. But one is justified in asking 
if the demands of these worthy subjects and disciplines cause the overburdened 
teacher to forget her primary duty to give the pupils such proficiency in basic 
skills that henceforth they can work easily with the tools of their academic 
trade, While some differences of inspiration separate the craftsman from the 
artist, the artist is always a competent craftsman. 
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TEACHER LIMITATIONS 


Some years ago one of our leading Catholic school superintendents—stil] 
happily reigning—raised the issue whether science should be taught at all 
on the elementary school level. Now I do not profess to know all the elements 
in this position or the interesting controversy it generated. However, as a 
superintendent who knows full well the limitations of average teachers in 
large classrooms, I can guess what may have prompted an apparently 
extreme position. It was the opposite extreme position that the elementary 
school teacher can and should do all things academic, that every last one of 
the tribe is a twentieth century “Doctor de omni scibile quibusdam aliis” and 
that there is no real hierarchy of immediate classroom objectives. To assume 
this latter position is thoroughly unrealistic, and perhaps its refutation 
requires rather extreme measures. 


All of the above brings us to a major administrative problem. I wish | 
could supply you with an encyclopedic answer guaranteed to apply to every 
local situation, but unfortunately along with average teachers the country 
has average superintendents who are quite fortunate if they grasp conditions 
in their own jurisdiction let alone the fifty states and Puerto Rico. In this 
matter there comes to mind a little fairy tale of not too ancient origin. It 
seems that once upon a time there was an extremely active bunny rabbit 
who spent a wonderful spring, summer and autumn hopping about the 


You 
countryside. But as winter approached this bunny rabbit became a bit con- ane 
cerned about outdoor living and went to see a wise old owl in the neighbor- Cathol 


hood. He told this venerable bird that he disliked the idea of sleeping in the 
winter ice and snow and he wondered what he might do. The owl after long 
thought answered in this wise, “You will never be warm and comfortable 
until you move into a house. Now you should become a pussy cat and then 
a nice family would give you a place near a warm television set.” The rabbit 
thought that was a wonderful suggestion but he had one little question. “Mr. 
Owl, that is the answer to my problem, but how do I become a pussy cat?” 
And the owl answered, “You are talking about mere details, and they're 
your problem. I just make policy.” 


viction 


SoME ADMINISTRATIVE STEPS Cert 


In company with my fellow superintendents I specialize in policy. But I fat our 
am sure that in every Catholic school district a handbook can be drawn up §But th 
which will permit the swamped teacher to know clearly both time allotments § inherit 
and fundamental objectives. Moreover, may I implore eager readers of Dr.§ show { 
James B. Conant’s The American High School Today (McGraw-Hill) 
interpret his recommendations concerning foreign language instruction with 
a realistic appreciation of their own resources. The good doctor states that 
the answer to the foreign language problem is to double the amount of 
semesters currently devoted to the subject. What our children need is not 
twice as much of the kind of instruction they are getting now, but a new 
kind of instruction entirely. Twice as much of a poor thing never makes it 
good. The primary need is to find teachers—or their substitutes—who have} Can 
a fluent speaking knowledge of the language and can converse easily with insigni 
the children. In most parts of our country fluency in a foreign tongue is not 
common in the teaching profession or any other profession. It seems to me 
that a broad policy must again be worked out before crash programs are A 
introduced this September. Fe 


Similar observations might be made about science and the fine arts. Per- the ha 
haps the day has come when a degree of departmentalization in teacher assig™ Ba part 
ments should be introduced in the upper grades of eight-year schools. Despité fang ge 
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dedication of the highest order, the human beings who serve in our classrooms 
nts—stil] Bannot ordinarily escape a temperamental bias against one or more subjects. 
ht at allf#The elementary school has a grave commitment to prepare a student in all 
elements @of his human powers for more advanced academic work. However, because 
ver, as afmoi limitations in her personality or training, the individual teacher does not 
achers in@falways have that same inclusive commitment. It is the administrator‘s 
oparently Mrsponsibility to recognize this fact and to supplement the work of the indi- 
ementary Mridual through teacher-aides, modified departmentalization, the proper classifi- 
st one of Meation of pupils, special subject teachers (in some cases these might be parent 
liis” and Bwlunteers from the increasing number of college graduates in our parishes) 
O assume Ma judicious use of audio-visual equipment and community programs in the 
efutation Bwighborhood library, the Academy of Science, clubs, etc. 


In brief, our commitments are lofty and broad. But they can be nourished 
wly through God and His grace, good common sense, and an appreciation 
of the commonweal. Short-lived enthusiasms, sudden alarms in the family 
of nations, and sheer impracticality are not the fonts from which flow the 
stream of Catholic education in America. Now let us review our resources. 
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iy rabbit You will understand if the still fresh memory of Holy Week and Easter 


.- the permits me to treat the greatest of our resources in the briefest fashion. 
Ser bor Certainly no one can possibly add to the rich understanding which every 
ey, a Catholic teacher has of Christ and His grace at Easter season. Your con- 
ther fame victions have been beautifully summarized in the prayer of the Easter Vigil. 
nfortable Look down, O Lord, upon the Face of Thy Church 

and then , and multiply with her Thy acts of regeneration; 

he rabbit Thou Who makest Thy city glad by the flowing 

on. “Mr. torrent of Thy grace and openest to the 

ssy cat?” whole world the font of baptism for the 

1 they're renewal of nations, so that under Thy great 


dominion they may receive from the Holy 
Ghost the grace of Thy only-begotten Son. (Blessing) 


Certainly this tremendous source of human rebirth is the greatest resource 
y. But 1 §at our command, and the one least understood by our neighborhood intellectual. 
lrawn Up §But the Catholic teacher who uses it indifferently has indeed squandered her 
lotments finheritance. Human knowledge without God and revelation makes a brave 
rs of Dr. show that cannot hide its frightful puniness. As one writer phrased it: 


es Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

ates that That lights the pathway but one step ahead 

noua Across a void of mystery and dread. 

ad is not Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 

t a new By which alone the mortal heart is led 

makes it Unto the thinking of the Thought Divine. (Anon) 


who hav’ Can a school system with this light of faith at its disposal truly be an 


aonb insignificant element in the nation’s total school effort? I think not. 


ms to me 


wz CULTURAL INHERITANCE 


A second great resource is so obvious that to appreciate it one needs but 
 * advert to its presence. That resource combines the cultural inheritance and 

oF Bthe hard won experience of the centuries. The school system of which we are 
" Scie 4 part did not suddenly spring into modern being without father, mother, 
and genealogy. Its methods are marked with a sobriety of tone acquired 
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during the marshalled centuries. Its attitude glows with hope and joy because 
it has grown strong despite countless human disasters. In its family are 
men who transformed the ages in which they lived. Indeed we are part of 
a goodly company that possesses a rich inheritance for transmission to young 
minds and wills. 

NATIONAL SYMPATHY 


A third great resource can be found in the land where we dwell. It is our 
good fortune that the principles for which we stand find a most favorable 
climate for their application. If all our fellow citizens are not God-fearing, 
certainly our national policy is committed both to the recognition of God and 
the defense of spiritual values. If there is secularism in the air, perhaps the 
development is as much the fault of religious people as of anyone else. One 
does not have to be a very deep student of American history to recognize 
that secular practices were often the unhappy compromise reached when 
various religious groups went at one another blindly and uncharitably. Their 
sectarian difficulties, often compounded by a thorough lack of ordinary good 
manners, permitted self-styled liberals and practical non-believers to launch 
certain practices and slogans which have little real relationship with democ- 
racy. Democracy needs spiritual substance. Without the concept of God, it is 
impossible to defend the notion of democracy. Men are not equal physically, 
intellectually, morally, sociaily, temperamentally, or in any purely natural 
way. They are equal only in the sense that they are equally children of a 
common Father, are equally the objects of His tender Providence, and will 
receive equally His justice. Our nation is based on this premise and it isa 
rich resource to have that basic natural conviction at our disposal. The time 
has come to recognize that the real opponent is not one with a different 
religious creed but a philosophy with no creed whatsoever. 


TEACHERS 


But another resource deserves profound consideration because it will be 
the subject of at least two section meetings at this assembly. That resource 
is our teachers, very especially our teachers who are bound by vows. May 
I first profess without reserve that lay teachers are invaluable members of 
our school system, and their number will increase with every year. For many 
reasons this is a good development which merits the considered attention of 
every Catholic school administrator in the land. Not only do such qualified 
lay teachers permit the opening of new schools (and in California where only 
thirty-one per cent of the baptized Catholic children can be enrolled in our 
parochial schools this is something we cannot forget—and wish that other 
more blessed areas would always consider), but these lay teachers contribute 
viewpoints and services which we in the life of religion cannot always give. 
Yes, lay teachers are an integral and appreciated part of the Catholic schodl 
effort. However, some of the recent papers I have read on the subject of lay 
teachers have been marked more by enthusiasm than good sense. Too many of 
them have neglected two very important cautions. May I explain my point 


CAUTIONS ON LAY TEACHERS 


First of all, one gets the impression that a lay teacher can step in to 
replace a sister without any other change in the school administration. If 
any school simply substitutes two lay teachers for two equally well-trained 
religious—and does nothing else—it is being unrealistic. Unlike the religious, 
the lay teacher does not live in a home with other experienced teachers; she 
does not have the same opportunities for sacramental life and personal direc: 
tion; she cannot devote her time on certain week ends to schoo] preparation; 
she does not have the same relationship to the parish throughout the entire 
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year; she will not have a professional library or duplicating machine so 
readily available; and she cannot be transferred so easily to more suitable 
environments. Add to all these things the extra dedication implied by vows, 
and the contrast between religious and lay teacher even where all personal 
gifts are equal and the situation becomes so challenging that it deserves 
the serious consideration of everyone who employs lay teachers. I am con- 
vinced that as schools take on more lay teachers they must take a good hard 
look at class size; they must provide more free principals for supervision; 
they must obtain office secretarial help; they need to shift the location of the 
faculty’s professional library; and they will have to overhaul the budget. In 
brief, the administrative practices within the school require both review and 
severe alteration as lay teachers increase in number. 


But the impact of lay teachers upon Catholic schools will not be felt only 
within the individual academic unit. Their presence will change matters to 
a degree on the diocesan level. Up to our own time such unfriendly contro- 
versialists as Paul Blanshard have been far from the truth when they 
described the Catholic Church as a thoroughly centralized, adamantly author- 
itarian organization. In the operation of its school system the Church has 
been far less authoritarian than a large public school system. The presence 
of religious teachers in great preponderance has permitted a healthy diffusion 
of authority. I say this although some contend that the system of which I 
am head is one of the more strongly centralized because of our archdiocesan 
tests, archdiocesan supervisors, administrative handbook, active school board, 
etc. Yet, in our archdiocese and everywhere else, the religious community 
conscientiously guarantees teacher training, watches over professional and 
personal performance, provides master teachers, assigns summer school proj- 
ects, prepares spiritual exercises, and tactfully eliminates faculty personality 
conflicts. The pastor looks after school funds, supervises maintenance, pays 
salaries, guides the parents, and does many things not too obviously connected 
with his priestly responsibility to teach, rule, and sanctify the faithful com- 
mitted to his care. As more lay teachers enter the Catholic school system, 
there must be greater centralization. Some one person must study their 
qualifications and keep a record of them. A uniform policy of salary and 
working conditions needs development and enforcement. The resolution of 
personality conflicts and teacher transfers among lay personnel must be 
assumed by someone other than the religious superior. In brief, an increase 
of lay teachers means an increase of the superintendent’s contact with the 
schools—if it does not actually bring on greater co-operation with civil 
authorities. The long-range effect of these changes may be matters of debate, 
but the changes seem inevitable and must be considered as the character of 
the school faculty undergoes a change. 


Over the years the dedicated religious teachers have so overcome the hatred 
and bigotry of an earlier day that now they are warmly loved by our faithful 
and quite respected by all but the phrenetic fringe. They have adapted their 
rules and their customs readily to the needs of their job—and today they 
teach boys, delve into science, attend universities, and have launched a new 
spiritual and intellectual formation program that is the marvel of the whole 
Catholic world. As men have abandoned the elementary school field in all 
but a few areas, these devoted women have plunged in dauntlessly and 
effectively to carry the banner of Aquinas, Loyola, de la Salle, and all other 
male educators to the greatest heights in Christendom. This is our schools’ 
greatest personal resource. May the deliberations of this congress help us 
to incorporate into our schools with this noble band of religious teachers the 
lay teachers that the times and God’s plans require. 
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ParENTS, A RicH RESOURCE 


Obviously no review of educational resources is realistic if it overlooks 
nature’s first teachers, the parents. The authority of Sinai rises above every 
theory or national ambition to remind children, “Honor Thy Father and Thy 
Mother.” Parents are so honored as the instruments through which precious 
souls are brought into the world and the means whereby children find 
nourishment of mind, soul, and body. On this point of parental rights, court 
battles and philosophical disputes have been waged, and, needless to say, the 
Catholic Church has been a champion of the parents. On the practical level 
of the school, however, one not infrequently detects that there is more 
emphasis on the duties of parents than on their rights. One rather suspects 
that even Catholic school teachers are afraid of parents—and they have long 
memories of sad incidents which seem to justify such fears. The existence of 
a problem never excuses one from the practical recognition of a basic right. 
Parents create intolerable difficulties only when there is a complete breakdown 
of communication and sympathy. To forestall this breakdown the school must 
work out a parent-teacher program based on a clear constitution and a 
monthly program featuring spiritual and parent education objectives. Above 
all, the club must have an active, interested moderator or faculty representa- 
tive. Often enough apparent bad will is really nothing more than incomplete 
information. Our experience in San Francisco with a formal Parent-Teacher 
Group Constitution and an archdiocesan-wide program has been gratifying 
and I would urge that all schools give serious thought to the cultivation of 
this rich educational resource, the parents. 


This solemn meeting has brought educational leaders from the entire nation 
to study common problems which the temper of the times and the needs of 
mankind have magnified and in some cases, distorted. The magnitude of the 
task before us may well cause deep concern. The threat of international con- 
flict throws a blanket of fear, and the multiplication of demands threatens 
our early fervor. At this critical moment let Catholic educators call on the 
deepest reserve of their faith and with renewed confidence in the resources 
available from on high may they banish undue timidity from their thinking. 
We with the blessings of faith can turn our appeal to the Comforter of 
Pentecost and cry out anew: 

Kindle with fire brought from above 

Each sense, and fill our hearts with love; 
And grant our flesh so weak and frail 

The strength of Thine which cannot fail. 


And in that spirit the schools will meet their challenge with success. 
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MORAL GUIDANCE IN SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


VERY REV. MSGR. JUSTIN A. DRISCOLL, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF DUBUQUE, IOWA 


The topic assigned me, my dear friends, is “Moral Guidance in Social 
Behavior.” Somehow I am at a loss to know just where to begin the dis- 
cussion. But I know this much and I am sure you will agree with me: there 
is a tremendous amount of confusion in this area. I have spent hours, yes 
even days and weeks, during the past number of years in reading and 
studying about moral guidance and social behavior among our grade and 
high school youngsters; and I have concluded, with greater finality than 
ever, that there is no easy solution to this harrassing problem, if there is a 
solution. But in God’s providence, I know there is a solution and you do too. 
There is a way and there is a life and we must manifest it. 


It is a truism that each successive generation is living under the delusion 
that the preceding one was distinctly better, more honest, more upright, more 
virtuous than this one. But in saying this, it is not meant to imply that all 
generations are equally good or bad. Just as we are able to distinguish good 
and bad moments in the lives of individuals, so can we discern in the history 
of people, of nations—of Rome, of France, of England, of the United States— 
periods in which the bonds of morality seem to become loose or tight. We 
had the seventeenth century puritanical era of the New England states, the 
Jansenistic movement of France, and the pre-Victorian and post-Victorian 
periods of England. We saw there, in concrete form, alterations of moral 
rigidity and moral laxity. They were recognized as such. Might we not say 
then that, as a relatively young nation in the history of peoples, we are 
experiencing a rather bad cycle just now, an overdose of adolescent moral 
instability that has reached down and seems to be engulfing the very life’s 
stream of our society, our teen-age boys and girls. Experts in the field, men 
of science and learning, men who should know, are manifesting grave signs 
of worry and distress. About a year ago, on April 23, 1958, the Chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, revealed that 47.2 
per cent of the major crime arrests of the year 1957 involved youths; that 
the increase of youthful crimes over 1956 was 9.1 per cent; that the number 
of offenses known to the police in that year were 2,796,400; and that the 
crime rate among persons under 18 has increased 55 per cent since 1952.’ 


; We all know that isolated statistics are meaningless, but these are not 
isolated cases, and they involve, we are told, a proportionate share of our 
Catholic youngsters. 


Further, in October of 1958 Mr. Hoover wrote: “America is facing an 
emergency, a crisis which threatens the very future of our nation. It is the 
emergency of juvenile delinquency. The tide of youthful lawlessness is rising 
at a terrifying pace. By 1962 one million of our teen-agers will be arrested 
each year—at the present rate.” Continuing, Mr. Hoover said: “My con- 
sidered opinion is that we must act—and promptly. The time has come for 
a counterattack against juvenile delinquency. Unless the counterattack is 


1 “Rise in Delinquency,” Associated Press News Service, April 12, 1958. 
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successful no street or park in the nation will be safe. Worst of all, every 
child in the nation will be exposed to the vicious acts of the delinquent 
minority. Thousands and thousands of words have been written recently 
about the juvenile delinquency problem,” Mr. Hoover emphasized, “Are the 
schools to blame? Are the parents to blame? Is our whole culture at fault? 

. During forty years in law enforcement I have seen thousands of youths 
skid downward along the path from minor delinquency to vandalism, petty 
theft and to progressively more serious crimes. Those of us who recognize 
juvenile delinquency as the training school for adult crime are seriously 
alarmed at its increase.” * 


I am certain many of you read the newspaper account of the testimony 
before the House Committee on March 17, 1959, on juvenile gangs. A bill 
is before Congress at present, requesting five million dollars annually for 
five years for demonstration projects to show communities how juvenile 
crime can be curbed. Mr. David M. Austin, pioneer in juvenile delinquency 
said successful methods of working with juvenile gangs in cities “are just 
as applicable to the hot rod crowd as at the crossroad’s drive-in.” Mr. William 
Proety, St. Paul, Minn., Chief of Police, advocated baby-sitting training pro- 
grams. And he also warned that drinking among boys and girls is increasing 
alarmingly and that it should be the subject of a special study.’ 


I do not believe there is reason for Catholic educators to hang their heads 
in abject shame regarding the record of delinquency among our Catholic 
teen-agers, but on the other hand I see little reason for complacency or even 
for moderate self-satisfaction. I am not happy with the record, and I doubt 
very much that you are. Recently a distinguished Catholic layman had this 
to say: “Well, I do a lot of traveling. And I travel exclusively in schools— 
public and parochial. And I have come through this sometimes hair-raising 
experience with the iron-bound belief that the average high school graduate 
today holds nothing really dear. He does not respect the glorious past of this 
country ... so how can he respect its present, and how can he care about 
its future? He does not respect authority either in school or in his home... 
so, is it any wonder that he becomes a lawbreaker? What religion he has 
learned is mostly sing-song to him, so is it any wonder that the moment he 
gets away from its influence he pays it only lip service . . . becomes a once-a- 
week Catholic, compromises himself in his marriage, his business, his social 
life. He does not respect learning, for he has found out that you can get by 
without really learning anything. Thus, he joins the vast throng of those 
who are led by half-educated demagogues, and, worst of all, he finds no joy 
in continued learning for himself. Thus . .. he becomes a mental vegetable. 
Is it any wonder he follows the first man who will offer him a full belly... 
or security ... just so long as he need not think? Lacking a knowledge of 
the past, lacking a respect for authority, lacking the respect for learning, he 
tends to think that everything begins with him and his generation. He has 
lost the perspective of tithe . .. and it is a short step for him to lose his 
perspective of eternity. If you and I, as educator and parent, do not give 
him a perspective of eternity ... how can he save his immortal soul? And, 
above all else, how can we say we have succeeed in our duties?” * 


Where do we begin? I wish I were sure. There was a time when I 
thought I knew. Now I am not so certain. 


2J, Edgar Hoover, “Counterattack on Juvenile Delinquency,” This Week, October 26, No- 
vember 2, November 9, 1958. 
a aa wa te Cope with Youth Gang, House Told,” New York Times News Service, Release, 

arc: 

‘Edward Viehman, “Give Us Catholic Students Today—Apostles Tomorrow,” The Inter- 
Parochial News Letter, School Sisters of Notre Dame, Mankato, Minn., October, 1958. 
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In order to find the cure, however, we must first recognize the problem. 
Sometimes I wonder if we are aware of the frightful things that are being 
perpetrated by so many adolescent boys and girls. Many people fail or refuse 
to recognize the problem. Others approach it in a spirit of benign under- 
standing and say that if we just relax and ride the crest, we will see this 
wave through in a relatively short time. That is a viewpoint, of course, and 
it has been expressed by many judicious people. I pray they are right. But 
I am really concerned. I believe the problem is more deeply rooted. I fear 
we are face to face with a nasty national problem, one in which already we 
have been too complacent. 


Misbehavior, violation of the moral law, sin, are not new. Sin has been 
with us from the Garden of Eden; and sin was never more evident than in 
the sons of our first parents. Cain rose up in jealousy and killed his brother 
Abel. No doubt as Mother Eve held the lifeless body of her son, Cain, she 
felt deeply the cut of sin, as did another Mother, the New Eve, when she 
received the lifeless body of her Son from the Cross. A short time ago we 
meditated upon those prophetic words of Isaias: “He was wounded for our 
iniquities: He was bruised for our sins. The Chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him: and by his bruises we are healed.” (Is. 53:5) 


St. Paul summarized the situation in his letter to the Romans. “Therefore 
as through one man sin entered into the world and through sin death, and 
thus death has passed into all men because all have sinned.” (Rom. 5:12) 


But the problem which is confronting us today is, I believe, radically differ- 
ent and infinitely more serious than the mere presence of sin, gravely evil as 
sin is. It is not simply a matter of a temporary loosening of the moral laws. 
It is not a matter of morals or, as I have said, even the presence of sin itself. 
Rather, it is something more serious; it is a total breakthrough of the moral 
law itself. The very idea that there is a distinction between good and evil, 
right and wrong, seems to be questioned. The real trouble with our times is 
not the multiplication of sinners; rather it is the disappearance of sin. His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII expressed it this way: “Perhaps the greatest sin 
in the whole world is that man have begun to lose the sense of sin.’” 


The Holy Father went on to express his lament that so many people who 
are producing articles in our current papers and magazines and many people 
who are responsible for the portrayal in the movies and on the television 
screen seem to have lost the meaning of sin. Another authority stated that 
much of the confusion and delinquency among our children is but a reflection 
of the moral conditions which surround them. The gradual breakdown of 
morals since the days of Pearl Harbor has introduced children into an 
atmosphere which encourages lax attitudes toward authority, law, and even 
religion itself. “The seeds of high divorce rate, the insecurity of the draft 
system, the uncensored mass media of comic books, movies, and TV are now 
bearing much bad fruit.” * 


In light of these sobering facts, what are we as Catholic educators to do? 
What are Catholic parents to do? What are the youngsters themselves to do? 
It would seem that there are three possible courses of action: 


1, We can follow the crowd. 


2. We can isolate ourselves and our children from all but a minimum 
contact with society. 


-_—_—— 


Gran ’ht Pius XII and Catholic Education, ed. Vincent A. Yzermans (St. Meinrad, Indiana: 
r l Publications, 1957). 

Very Rev. Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, Guide for Parents of Catholic Youth, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Archd of Dubuque, 1958. 
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3. We can insist on adherence to Christian standards and work con- 
sistently to see that these standards are accepted not only by our 
Catholic youth and Catholic parents, but likewise by all parents in 
the community. 


Obviously, as Catholic educators we have only one course of action. We 
must insist on adherence to Christian standards, and we must work for their 
acceptance. We have no choice in the matter. It is not as though the Incar- 
nation and Redemption had never taken place. Christ, our God, lived and 
died, and He founded a teaching Church. He commissioned His Apostles 
to teach: “All power in heaven and on earth is given to Me. Go, therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations.” (Matt, 28:18-19) All children, then, are 
to be disciples of Christ, for His Name is today, yesterday, and always the 
only Name under heaven by which man can be saved. It is utterly impossible 
to isolate or separate ourselves from the truths of Christ. They are intended 
to be our guiding principles, and they must permeate our entire being and 
be reflected in our daily conduct. As a present day writer phrased it: “A 
Christian who attempts to live in the world isolated from its currents, jeop- 
ardizes his salvation. A Christian who compromises his principles and adopts 
the standards of the world assures his damnation. Only the Christian who 
strives to change the world fulfills his destiny and guarantees his eternal 
happiness. Isolation is mediocrity; compromise is destruction; in dedicated, 
intelligent activity alone is there salvation. The Christian is called to a 
vocation of divine discontent; to a restoration of all things in Christ.” 


Where is this restoration to take place? Everywhere! Indeed, I think, in 
spite of all that I have said, that there are encouraging signs throughout the 
dioceses of our country. The Family Life Programs that are in operation 
in the various parishes and dioceses are, I believe, a great hope. The pre- 
Cana, the Cana I, II, III programs are doing an immense amount of good, 
and I cannot endorse them too highly. I think the Parent-Teacher Conferences 
and Home-School Organizations, likewise, are achieving great things. 


Now in order that our teachers, our sisters, priests, and pastors might 
have something tangible to work with, something practical to guide them, ! 
prepared a booklet entitled Guide for Parents of Catholic Youth.’ But I must 
hasten to say that the initiative came from the NCEA. I am a member of a 
Committee of Diocesan Superintendents of Schools who is working on moral 
and spiritual problems of junior and senior high school students. The need 
for some kind of a uniform set of principles for parents was keenly sensed; 
and the members of the Committee went to work on the topic. Much of the 
credit goes to the preliminary planning performed by Father James T. Curtin, 
Superintendent of High Schools of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, and the 
St. Louis Council of Catholic Women. They did the spade work and pre 
pared the outline that was used by the NCEA Committee of Superintendents. 


What does this Guide contain? Here are the contents: 


1. A foreword by the Archbishop of Dubuque, the Episcopal Chairman of 
the NCWC Youth Department. 


Chapter I—For Parents. Why a Guide? 

. Chapter II—Principles of Parent-Child Relationship 
. Chapter III—Freedom and Responsibility 

5. Chapter IV—Recreation 
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6. Chapter V—Dress 

1, Chapter VI Dating 

8. Chapter VII—Drinking and Smoking 
9, Chapter VIII—Transportation 

10. Analysis of Guide 


APPLICATION 


I now wish to say something about the application of the principles involved 
in this booklet. It was generally discovered that if we simply handed out 
the Guide to parents without an explanation, without discussion, without 
some kind of co-operative parental program, it would be very ineffective. 
Consequently, a program to put the Guide into effect was prepared. 
Ihad very little to do with this part of the program. It was directed by the 
Pastor of Nativity Parish, Dubuque, under His Excellency, Bishop Biskup; 
and it is now being adopted throughout many of the parishes of the Arch- 
diocese of Dubuque. In fact, we are hoping to have this uniform program in 
all the parishes. In passing, I should like to note that the entire operation 
was beautifully told in the February, 1959, issue of St. Anthony’s Messenger 
in an article written by Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt. I suggest you read the 
article. But here’s how the program works. 


When the Guide came out on a certain Sunday it was explained thoroughly 
from the pulpit at all the Masses. Likewise, it was publicized in the local 
diocesan paper, and in practically all the local daily and weekly papers of 
the Archdiocese of Dubuque. A great deal of interest and enthusiasm was 
created. Meanwhile, Father Dean Walz, Assistant at Nativity Parish, 
Dubuque, and Sister Mary Teresita, the principal of the Elementary School, 
went to work and prepared an outline for the Guide—a series of discussion 
questions for three groups: for the parents of the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils; for the parents of freshmen and sophomore pupils; and for the 
parents of junior and senior pupils. 


These booklets were sent home to the parents of these groups and the 
parents were asked to study the Guide. 


Discussion leaders were chosen and meetings were planned with these 
leaders. Approximately twelve parents were selected to head each group. They 
were invited to a workshop and they were fully indoctrinated on the high- 
lights of this Guide. They accepted them and became real apostles. 


Then, the parents of the three groups (seventh-eighth grades, freshmen and 
sophomores, juniors and seniors) were invited to come to the parish hall on 
designated nights. They were seated, like a miniature White House Confer- 
ence, at tables of five-six couples, with a discussion leader, and they went 
over the Guide step by step. Two meetings are planned for each year, a 
spring and fall meeting, and the results already are apparent. 


CONCLUSION 


The success of the program is difficult to determine. Though nothing new 
or revolutionary is attempted, the Guide program is an effort to assist parents 
in their God-given duties. 


It cannot be repeated too frequently that parental responsibility is the 
eystone in the arch of character formation of children. Essentially imitators 
at heart, children reflect the attitudes and actions of their parents. They 
reveal what they see and hear at home. They are natural press agents of 
Parents. The Guide is a tool for parents. It is idealistic and realistic. It 
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upholds the ideals of parental authority and responsibility and, at the same 
time, it strives to adopt these ideals to the conditions of modern living. As 
Chesterton once remarked, “ideals are the most practical things in the world.” 
But parents realize that they can become practical only through their con- 
scientious consideration and application. The Guide attempts to assist them 
in this process. The program, I believe, has unlimited possibilities for good. 








USING OUR TOTAL RESOURCES FOR TODAY’S NEEDS 


RT. REV. MSGR. HENRY C. BEZOU, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Today’s need is to educate for the twenty-first century. 


The leaders—political and economic, cultural and spiritual, military and 
moral—who will emerge at the twilight of this century and at the dawn of 
the next are in the ranks of our present elementary school children or among 
those who will be entering school during the decade on whose threshold we 
now stand. Forty years from now, as the third millennium of the Christian 
Era approaches, these children grown into middle-aged men and women will 
be at the height of their achievement or will be approaching the peak of their 
performance and potentialities. You, the Catholic elementary teachers of the 
United States, are therefore helping to mold the characters, develop the 
habits, build the ideals, form the attitudes, and shape the destinies of a fair 
portion of Americans and of Catholics who will belong to the most influential 
generation at the turn of another century. 


Why look ahead forty years? Why attach so much significance to the 
beginning of another century or, for that matter, another millennium? Actu- 
ally, it is not the year 2,000 to which I attach particular significance. My 
concern is with what will happen between now and then; with how much 
time we have left before we reach the most decisive juncture in the history 
of mankind. 


I refer to the conflict between two strongly antithetical ways of life: the 
Communist versus the Free World. The outcome of the conflict—almost sure 
to be determined in one of the decades lying immediately ahead—will depend 
in no small measure on the education provided the children of this century 
in Russia—and in the United States. 


If the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics did not exist today, or at least 
if that union had a different type of leadership or, again, if the children of 
Russia were undergoing a different form of indoctrination and educational 
experiences, the Western World would be on the verge of enjoying its golden 
age. Freed from the fear of aggression and the constant threat of war, the 
Western nations, including our own, would be able to devote an even greater 
part of their resources—both natural and human—toward improving their 
way of life. Today, however, the chief concern is a cold war with on one 
side a monolithic bloc held together by its will to power and conquest and 
world mastery, with an ideology both materialistic and atheistic, and on the 
other side a loosely knit group of nations with more or less secularized insti- 
ae whose first concern up to now seems to be maintaining their standard 
of living. 


It was just about forty years ago that Communism set out to dominate 
the world through the Russian Revolution. In this quadragesimo anno since 
Communism became entrenched, it is important for us who are engaged in 
the work of educating youth to take a hard look at the balance sheet of 

et power in terms of at least four elements which constitute the chief 
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resources of any people. I am referring to: (1) geographic and demographic 
importance; (2) economic strength; (3) intellectual prowess and achieve- 
ment; and (4) moral courage and spiritual strength. 

“Vast is my land” was the message emblazoned on the Russian pavilion 
for all visitors to see at the Brussels World Exposition of 1958. This was 
no idle boast. Stretching over 8,880,950 square miles or seventeen per cent 
of the earth’s surface, the Soviet Union is three times larger than the United 
States and sixteen times larger than all Western Europe. With its satellites, 
the Soviet Union constitutes an empire of 13,513,575 square miles, the 
equivalent of the entire area covered by the bloc of Western nations. 


The population of the whole Soviet bloc, 900 million, is more than the total 
population of the Western bloc with its 740 million. Future progression 
depends on the birth rate. It is now 2.5 per hundred in Russia; 2.4 in 
America; 1.7 in Europe. Nearly forty-eight per cent of the Russian people 
are working and therefore productive whereas some forty per cent of the 
total U.S. population are employed. 

Two centuries ago ours was a thinly populated, immensely resources-rich 
country. In many ways we are still fabulously rich, but the gap between our 
resources and those of Russia is narrowing gradually but consistently. Each 
year the population of the United States—surely our greatest resource of all 
—increases by 1.7 per cent. But each year, too, we become a people with 
fewer natural resources. The fact that, with roughly ten per cent of the 
population of the Free World and eight per cent of its land area, we manage 
to consume half of the Free World’s volume of raw materials, should make 
us conclude two things: first, that our standard of living is the highest in 
the world; and second, that we in the United States inevitably are becoming 
more and more dependent on other countries for minerals, fuels, and other 
resources which we vitally need. 

The probabilities of finding natural resources are just about proportional to 
the surface available for prospecting. It is estimated that ninety-five per cent 
of American territory—Alaska, of course, excluded—has been prospected while 
hardly more than thirty per cent of Soviet territory has been prospected and 
only ten per cent of Red China’s. Red China’s human resources, at the same 
time, are so huge that the present ruler of that country has been quoted to 
the effect that, even if atomic or thermonuclear warfare destroyed 300 million 
Chinese, there would be an equal number to survive—and help subjugate the 
rest of the world to communism. 

We cannot remain truly free and strong unless we make up, to the greatest 
extent possible, for lack of material resources within our own borders. There 
actually is only one way in which this can be done. It is the way which may 
present to teachers the great challenge of our century; namely, shooting up 
diminishing material resources with increasing intellectual resources. 


The children you are now teaching are the ones with the brain power that 
must devise, perhaps sooner than the end of our century, new ways of 
extracting at reasonable cost the vast store of low-grade minerals and fuels 
still remaining to us. It will become necessary for trained minds to relieve 
shortages by creating man-made substitutes, as plastics and synthetic rubber 
replaced during World War II imported tin and natural rubber; and just 
as atomic power may eventually replace coal and oil in transportation. 

In his perceptive book titled Education and Freedom, Vice Admiral H. 6. 
Rickover has this passage: 

It is a truism that when a society becomes more complex technologically, 
it needs proportionately more, and qualitatively better, trained protes 
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sionals. As natural material resources grow scarcer, the economy depends 
more and more on its most gifted and highly trained man power. Just 
as it is far easier to dig a lump of coal from a surface vein than it is 
to pump oil from a deep well, perhaps buried under tons of sea water, 
so it is more difficult to release the power locked in the atom than the 
power held in falling water. Substitution of man-made for natural 
resources, better utilization of inferior natural resources, elimination of 
waste—all these demand the raising of our entire body of engineering 
and scientific knowledge to a higher plateau. 


Ever since Sputnik orbited into space we have recognized the threat to 
American technical supremacy. Up to that October day of 1957, we had 
seemingly not realized just what would happen if Russia succeeds in her 
ambitious program of achieving world scientific and engineering supremacy 
by turning out vast numbers of well-trained scientists and engineers. Democ- 
racies move more ponderously than totalitarian dictatorships. A stroke of a 
commissar’s pen can change the whole educational program of a country 
like Russia. As Nicholas DeWit puts it in his article “The Challenge of 
Communist Education,” if “balalaika players should suddenly become indis- 
pensable to the Soviet effort, the educational systems would be adjusted 
accordingly. ...” We are beginning to see that we have let our educational 
problem grow much too big for comfort and safety. Many recognize that we 
must solve it without delay—and not only at the university or college level 
but also in the lowest grades. 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion last year called for an “improved underpinning of the whole American 
school system.” Dr. Arnold O. Beckman, formerly of the California Institute 
of Technology, says that our elementary and high schools appear to be 
suffering from “pernicious softening of the curriculum.” Senator J. Wm. 
Fulbright appeals for the “rigorous training of the intellect rather than the 
gentle cultivation of the personality.” Arthur Bestor opens his review of 
the Rickover book in the New York Times thus: “The problems of the 
world—today, our problems—will tomorrow be our children’s problems. Are 
we equipping the younger generation to deal effectively with them? This is 
the central question in education—a perennial question, which every adult 
generation must, in a sense, answer anew, taking into account the changes 
that may have occurred in the nature of the world’s problems.” 


One of the current problems of the world revolves around the grim duel 
between Russia and the United States for aero-nuclear supremacy. This 
supremacy will be determined by the quantity and quality of engineers and 
scientists in each country. 


Not the least prominent piece of propaganda handed to visitors of the 
Russian pavilion in Brussels was a slick, illustrated magazine in English 
called “Soviet Union.” On page nine of issue number 98, handed to me last 
July, is a chart giving comparisons in the number of engineers trained in the 
Soviet and in the United States. According to this diagram, the number of 
engineers trained in the U.S. has decreased from 53,000 in 1950 to 26,000 in 
1956, whereas in the U.S.S.R. the number had increased from 36,000 in 1950 
to 71,000 in 1956. These figures are not simply Soviet window-dressing; they 
agree quite well with the estimates of Mr. Allen Dulles who calculated that 
the U.S.S.R. will have trained 1,200,000 engineers between 1950 and 1960— 
300,000 more than the U.S. during the same period. 


Russia is reaching this goal in three different ways. Surely we do not wish 
to emulate these ways in the United States, but it is well that we should 
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know about them. The first way is through the school curriculum. During 
the ten years of primary and secondary schooling, students spend very close 
to fifty per cent of their time on mathematics and science. In his last year 
in high school, the Russian student has twelve hours of mathematics a week— 
more than twice as much as the average American student, presuming that 
the latter is studying math at all. The second way is through the absence of 
other careers, no doubt one of the serious weaknesses of the Soviet system. 
The doors leading to liberal professions, to law, social sciences, and to busi- 
ness in the West are either closed or slightly ajar in Russia. The third way is 
by the lure of better living conditions. Scientists, along with scholars and 
school teachers, constitute the honored class in Russia. 


If we are to appreciate the foregoing comparisons and grasp their sig- 
nificance, we must remember that the Russia of the Czars was eighty per cent 
illiterate. Forty years later, some thirty million young people are in the 
schools, and literacy is said to be up to ninety-five per cent. The number 
of ten-year schools roughly has been increased thirteen times in forty years; 
institutions for technical education eight times and higher education seven 
times. 


To what extent are human resources being utilized for progressive advance- 
ment in knowledge in America, in Europe, in Russia? Here are some of the 
findings of Admiral Rickover: 


To grasp the significance of Russian education we must realize that... 
it is mass education very nearly at the level of excellence of the European 
educational system. Presently about 15 to 20 per cent of European chil- 
dren pass the entrance examinations to their academic secondary schools 
and of these around 20 per cent or so drop before graduation. In the 
United States, 55 per cent of fifth graders graduate from high school of 
which hardly a majority have taken a college-preparatory program. Some 
25 per cent enter college, and of these about 50 per cent drop out before 
graduating with a B.A. or a B.S. Only 5 to 6 per cent—as in Europe— 
complete professional educations of the kind which requires a four to 
six-year university course abroad. On the basis of the best information 
we can obtain, it can hardly be doubted that Russia gets 39 per cent of 
her fifth graders through the tenth grade and that at least 35 per cent 
pass the school-leaving examination. A third of these enter universities § 
and institutions of higher learning where the dropout appears to be 
insignificant. It would seem that 10 or 12 per cent of Russian youth 
complete professional training—that is twice the percentage in Europe 
and the United States. For every available place in a Russian institution 
of higher learning there are three well-qualified aspirants. This raises 
the standards and insures that the best brains of the country become 
scientists, engineers, and other professionals. 


It is not without significance that Dr. James B. Conant, in his report on 
The American High School Today, notes that “the identification of the highly 
gifted might well start in the seventh or eighth grade or earlier.” The highly 
gifted, in America as elsewhere, are the nation’s greatest potential human 
resource. The urgent need today is to stimulate intellectually the youngster 
who will be the leader tomorrow. The introductory article in the current issue 
of the Catholic School Journal is entitled: “Talented Pupils in Grade School.” 
Written by Dr. John Schroeder of Marian College, I recommend it to you, 
since it offers some practical suggestions on the identification of the gifted 
at the elementary school level and on the use of the resources of the school 
for challenging and stimulating these talented youngsters to reach mature 
heights. 
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Yet, a basic function of all American schools, including the parochial and 
other Catholic elementary schools which are not selective by nature, is to 
develop in all children—the talented, the average and the below average—the 
highest level of intellectual competence of which they are capable. There is little 
doubt that average and even below average pupils are capable of far greater 
intellectual effort than most schools in our country usually call upon them 
to make. 


In referring to “most” schools I include our Catholic schools. Let us frankly 
admit that, although Catholic education by tradition and conviction is dedi- 
cated to the strengthening of the will and cultivation of the intellect with due 
emphasis on the liberal arts, languages, mathematics, and science, nevertheless 
some of our practices and policies—sometimes at the diocesar., sometime at 
the local level—are not conducive to the type of education which the times 
demand. 


We surely should not raise our standards or increase our demands on 
students simply to compete with the Russians or, for that matter, to emulate 
the nations of Western Europe. The question before us is this: Is our 
elementary schooling, is the use of our resources, geared to prepare our 
children for the demands that will be made of them later—in secondary 
school, in college, in adulthood, in another century and millennium? 


More than intellectual achievement at school is needed. There must be a 
carry-over into later life. The average person inevitably forgets much of 
what he learned from his school books, and some of the information he 
retains is ostensibly of little help to him in later life. The virtues inculcated, 
the habits of thought formed in early years, the interests developed, the 
attitudes retained are of vital importance and are invaluable resources in our 
culture. 


Elementary courses in the physical or social sciences provide a rather 
meager content of facts or principles that are of small immediate usefulness. 
But if such courses function as centers of interest, they will lead to systematic 
study in school and out of it. That will result in true and fruitful knowledge. 
The merit of subjects taught, then, is to be estimated not so much by the 
amount of facts and figures they impart to the pupil as by the attitudes they 
arouse in him. 


Education achieves its highest purpose when it trains the pupil to train 
himself. Formal education ends when the teacher becomes superfluous. In 
another generation, this happened at the eighth grade; now it happens more 
often at higher levels. The truly educated person is the one whose attitude 
toward learning prompts him to pursue his education after he has finished 
school, while at the same time he seeks fuller and deeper experiences. 


When people lack worthwhile interests time hangs heavily upon them and 
they must “kill it.” Leisure time is one of our truly great resources. Is it 
being used for the finer enthusiasms? The failure to cultivate wholesome 
interests during the school years is at least partially responsible for the 
absence of these enthusiasms. Because of a lack of enthusiasms of a higher 
nature, many people fall victims to the sellers of sensation. They need thrills 
to be amused. They are constantly in search of new enjoyments. Thus, we 
find millions who daily feed themselves on the intellectual pap of television 
while art museums remain empty. Pulp magazines and cheap novels have 
helped to relegate solid literature to the least used of library shelves. Mag- 
azines of opinion struggle along, while the sensational ones reach phenomonal 
circulation figures. Is not this a disgraceful waste of intellectual as well as 
moral and spiritual resources? 
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The differences between the Communist and the Free World in geographic 
and demographic advantages, in economic strength, and even in intellectual 
prowess and in cultural attitudes are not as important as the differences 
between us and the Soviets in that our civilization is rooted in the Judeo- 
Christian traditions and theirs is avowedly atheistic. “Capitalism and democ- 
racy may come and go,” a student wrote to the columnist George Sokolsky 
recently, “but the irreconcilable will always be that to us man is a religious 
being and to the Soviets he is a machine whose sole purpose of production 
is for production’s sake.” 


“But,” continues this student, “if we are to allow an entire generation of 
American school children to receive a 100 per cent secular education, how 
can we expect to find any religious beings in our population? By default, 
then, America will have come to accept the Marxist definition of man and 
will, thereby, be unable to resist the acceptance of all the rest of Communist 
doctrine; since it follows logically on the basis of a materialist definition 
of man. 


“That we produce lots of Titans and Atlasses is quite necessary; for unless 
we do, they might actually have to be used some day. But as long as we 
and the Russians keep abreast, the missiles will likely see no more battle 
than the Swiss guards. So, in effect, our expensive military and the industry 
that it supports are only buying us time; time during which the Soviets can 
convert the world to their way—as they have been so successfully doing—or 
time in which we can convert the world to... what? If we believe in nothing 
ourselves, what can we sell the rest of mankind to keep them from going 
Communist? Worst still, if we believe in a watered-down version of Marx’s 
materialism, how can we help but aid the Soviets to destroy us? I feel, then, 
that in these critical times it is the obligation of everyone who has any respect 


for the dignity of man and the existence of a Supreme Being to organize 
and to actively fight the secularists wherever and whenever they try to 
influence our institutions.” 


Catholic schools are the one bulwark against a completely secularized edu- 
cation and culture in the United States and much of the Free World. That 
our schools remain so is our ultimate commitment ... and imperative. To 
keep them so is the supreme need in America and in the Free World today, 
the decades ahead and, who knows, through the twenty-first century and 
beyond. 
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SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


(Co-Chairmen: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, Ill.) 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A HOME-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
(Summary) 


REV. J. EDWARD DUGGAN, 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The home-school organization enables the mothers and fathers to satisfy 
needs as a group which could not be satisfied as individuals. 


f. 


2. 


It enables them to acquire much needed information. No one would 
be able to find the time to give them the same information individually. 


It offers them the opportunity for a mutual exchange of ideas that 


strengthens them in the proper direction of their children. They are 
especially helped in setting up local codes of conduct for their children. 


. It enables them to exert a social pressure that will help improve their 


neighborhood environment. This pressure can never be exerted by 
them singly. 


. It offers them an opportunity for spiritual direction in the area of 


their particular problems; that is, husband-wife and parent-child 
relationship. 





PINNING THE PATTERN 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY LORRAINE, 0O.S.F., SUPERVISOR, 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


FROM AN ORGANIZATIONAL POINT OF VIEW: 


1. 


Types of Home-School Associations: 
a. One of the several organizations in a parish; 


b. Interparochial Home and School Association, drawing from two or 
more parishes; 


c. A committee in a single parish organization. 


. Objectives of Home-School Organizations: 


An ideal Home and School Association has three major objectives: 


a. To promote a deep mutual understanding of the objectives of Catholic 
education through corporate action; 


b. To correct and improve the neighborhood’s environmental conditions 
which influence children’s behavior; 


. To develop inter-familial policies based upon the general consent of 
parents and teachers. 


By far, the most common objectives are quoted in the following paragraph: 
The School Parents’ Club desires to provide and to 
care for the spiritual and material needs of the children attending its 
parish school. It also endeavors to foster unity and understanding, with 
the aid of our pastor, between teaching faculty and parents. 





. Steps in Organization: 


a. Assemble a small committee of parents; 
b. Establish objectives (not a policy dictating group) ; 


c. Appoint a temporary chairman; the temporary chairman appoints a 
temporary secretary. 


. Call first major meeting: 


a. Temporary chairman explains objectives of the Home-School Associa- 
tion to the group; 


b. School principal speaks to the parents; 


ce. Temporary chairman appoints a Constitutional Committee of five 
members, the pastor ex-officio and the principal ex-officio. 


. At the second meeting: 


a. Begin with a program of common interest to parents and teachers; 
b. Have the temporary chairman call for the Constitutional Committee's 
report and recommendations, followed by a vote; 
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c. After the adoption, the temporary chairman appoints a Nominating 
Committee consisting of five members plus the pastor and the principal; 


d. Parents may meet the faculty. 


6. At the third meeting: 


a. Have a panel discussion presented by four parents on a topic of mutual 
interest; 


b. The temporary chairman shall call for the report of the Nominating 
Committee; 
. Election of officers—president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer; 
d. The newly elected president presides at once at this meeting. All others 
assume office immediately. 
1. After the third meeting: 
a. President completes business unfinished by temporary chairman; 


b. President names committee chairmen as soon as possible so that the 
work of the year may get under way; 

c. Some suggested committees: Membership, Program, Plans and Prob- 
lems, Publicity, Family Reading, Educational Tours and Projects, 
Neighborhood Influences, Civic and Community Groups, Movies, Radio 
and Television, Safety and Health, and Ways and Means. 
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HOME-SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS: ACTION AHEAD 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY RICHARDINE, B.V.M., ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, NCEA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Spiritual, professional, financial, and civic activities come within the scope 
of Home-School functions. 


Promotion of liturgical participation deserves first place among spiritual 
activities of Home-School Associations at the present time. Illustrated talks 
on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, filmstrips, recordings of the Chant, even 
intensive practice to help parents feel at ease in singing the Mass, might 
well be a part of the monthly meetings. Discussion of books, such as The 
Year and Our Children by Mrs. Newland, should also find a place in the H-S 
program. A project such as a spiritual and social celebration of Holy Family 
Sunday might well be included in this first area of activities. 


Some possible professional and sub-professional activities are: (1) pro- 
vision of necessary secretarial and clerical help; (2) playground and lunch- 
room supervision; (3) supervision of children on school buses and on play- 
grounds while they wait their bus turn; (4) serving on a committee of 
volunteer substitutes who can be reached through the committee chairman 
for emergency service; and (5) serving as school librarians. 


Taking for granted healthy collaboration between parents and teachers in 
planning financial activities even though such projects must be recognized as 
secondary objectives of the Home-School Association, we consider the follow- 
ing worthwhile goals: (1) purchasing audio-visual equipment, maps, charts; 
(2) wiring of language laboratories and of classrooms for electronic teaching; 
(3) furnishing a central library and a working fund for the purchase of 
new books and periodicals; (4) building up a library of films, filmstrips, 
recordings; (5) equipping the playground; and (6) purchasing raincoats 
for patrol boys. 

Our answers to a few questions will indicate whether or not we recognize 
the possible role of the Home-School Association in civic affairs. (1) Do we 
ever take the trouble to write letters of commendation to a government 
official who has risked unfriendly criticism for adhering to principle? (2) 
Are we trying to create a climate of healthy public opinion about the rights 
of Catholic taxpayers in the matter of federal aid to education? (3) Do we 
shoulder our responsibilities as Americans, and as American Catholics, to 
the world community? (4) Could our apathy be blamed for defeat of impor- 
tant issues at the polls? (5) Are we doing anything to improve the quality 
of television programs appearing right in our own living rooms? Of the 
movies at the neighborhood theaters? (6) Do we actively concern ourselves 
about objectionable advertising with its continual attempt to degrade all that 
is sublime and beautiful in sex? (7) Are our voices ever heard in the cause 
of interracial justice? 

Vital formation, information, and action programs in Home-School Associa- 
tions can help us find the right answers to these questions, and make the 
impact on American society and on the world which the circumstances of 
our times seem to point out as our God-given mission. 
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PARENTS LEARN TOO 
(Summary) 


BROTHER ARTHUR PHILIP, F.S.C., SUPERVISOR, 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The growing complexity of our modern education has tended to divide the 
home and the school. Unfortunately, this has come at a time when teachers 
feel the urgent need for the parents’ help in the proper training of the 
children. We, as Catholic educators, have shied away from all parents’ 
meetings. However, we must learn of the new needs of our pupils and examine 
new remedies. In other words, “live modern,” not in the revolutionary 
fashion but in the true sense in which the Church herself is always modern. 
Where shall we start in preparing modern Catholic leaders? We should 
start with the parents of the children we teach. 


Since the real purpose of an effective Home and School Association is the: 
complete development of the whole child, teachers in school must co-operate 
with their coeducators at home. Parents must be acquainted with their 
responsibility in the proper training and guiding of their children. 

Education today is an immensely complicated business, and parents want 
to know what the school is doing to help them understand the whole philos- 
ophy. Most parents are satisfied when they know that we are doing the best 
possible for the child now and for the future, that today’s knowledge will 
be used for life and life eternal. 


It follows, therefore, that the principal should clearly outline to the 
parents all school procedures, all school policies, school regulations, and 
Catholic educational philosophy. In this way the principal can guide the 
entire group, but this guidance should not be unilateral; the parents should 
have an opportunity to partake in the discussion. 


I think the Home and School Association is doomed to failure unless there 
is an opportunity for the individual guidance of the parents on the part of 
the classroom teacher. It is most important that the teacher know the 
child thoroughly before any guidance program can be formulated. Likewise, 
we must know the attitude of the parents. Once all these factors are in 
hand, then the teacher can diplomatically guide the parents in the proper 
training of the child. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


MENTALS AND FUNDAMENTALS 


SISTER MARIE THERESA, S.C., COMMUNITY SUPERVISOR, 
NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


The trite expression that “Sputnik did it” might have some value. We, here 
in America, have been subjected in part, exposed in part, for well-nigh three 
decades to a philosophy of education which made its god the “attitude of 
happiness.” In effect, it stated that we prepare children only if they are 
happy and ready to receive our training. Training that in any way tried 
their powers of self-control or discipline, or training that initially might 
be irksome or forced, was relegated to the background. Training that was not 
pragmatic or immediately useful had no value. “Life adjustment” and “social 
well-being” were the cliches of the time. Under the “activity,” “life adjust- 
ment,” and “teacher-pupil planning” philosophy, children were not encouraged 
to sit still and use their minds. They must learn by doing. Results of this 
method are apparent today everywhere. In the higher grades where power 
to concentrate and to think abstractly has been undeveloped, the students 
are reluctant to tackle problems or elect courses on an intellectual] level. 
Students have been allowed to believe that they should try nothing unless they 
are convinced that they are interested with the result, that adventures into 
the realm of the intellect do not fascinate. Such conditions can be regarded 
as the direct result of the non-intellectual approach fostered by so-called 
“Progressive Education.” 

These questions have been raised. Who is to blame for the inability of so 
many of our young people to concentrate for more than a few fleeting 
moments on anything less basic than food, fight, and frivolity? Is it possible 
that we have produced a group unamenable to discipline, simply because we 
have never insisted upon their mastering anything which required discipline 
to overcome? Is it conceivable that by destroying the hierarchy of values 
which placed mastery of specific subject matter in a position of paramount 
importance, we have persuaded these already confused minds that nothing in 
life, including life itself, has any particular importance? As an article in 
Phi Delta Kappan for November 1958 states, ‘“‘We have required them to go 
to school, but we have not required them to do any work.” 

Much of this surmising must be correct for, whether “Sputnik did it” or 
not, the educators and even the quasi-educators in America today are very 
vocal about the place of basic education and fundamental training in our 
curricula. 

Last November, Doctor James Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Education in 
New York State, declared: 

In our zeal to develop an instructional program geared to the needs 
of pupils of lesser scholastic ability we have, in some cases, offered 
courses of instruction that are not worthy of the intellectual capacity 
of the students concerned. Also, we have permitted some pupils to 
graduate from high school, or receive a work permit and leave school 
before graduation, without having learned the fundamental skills essen- 
tial to good citizenship. Certainly it is the responsibility of the school 
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to see to it that every educable boy and girl should attain, prior to leaving 
school, at least a minimum degree of competence in, for example, the 
fields of reading, spelling, arithmetic and civic understanding. 


“Certainly it is the responsibility of the school to see ... that every child 
should attain . . . a minimum degree of competence in the fields of reading, 
spelling, arithmetic and civic understanding.” All this leads up to our 
discussion this morning entitled generally, “Upgrading the Arithmetic Pro- 
gram,” and, specifically, “Mentals and Fundamentals.” 


In upgrading the arithmetic program we are faced with the unexpressed 
idea that whatever may be the arithmetic program we now have, it might 
be improved, made more intensive, or, paradoxically, to upgrade, we must 
first downgrade. “The higher the structure the deeper the foundation” may 
sum up the statement. 


This means that we, as educators, may pause and re-evaluate our arithmetic 
In the light of present-day thinking, where in the particular 
syllabus to which each of us is committed do we place our emphasis? Adults 
often overestimate the experience of children and underestimate their capaci- 
ties for growth and development. What is our grade placement of arithmetic 
content? Do we follow some patterns of curriculum building where the 
teaching of arithmetic is delayed until the third grade—or even later? 
Most normal children can work with numbers and “do their sums” earlier 
than some theorists and curriculum makers think. The psychological knowl- 
edge we have gleaned from our study of the child proves that we can begin drill 
in the basic subjects much earlier than the fourth, or even the third grade. 
We know that the early years of formal education is the ideal period for 
establishing those fundamental sets of facts and symbols, which are needed 
before understanding becomes operative. It is not always necessary to 
know the reason “why”; this will come with growth in the manipulation of 
the fundamental tools. Long and tedious preparation, drill and memoriza- 
tion were necessary before Van Cliburn played for the Russians! 


Tools, preparation, drill, memorization—all lead up to understanding and 
interpretation; comprehension and solution. These are fundamental processes 
involving a consistent mental development. 


In Plato’s Republic we find this reference, “Arithmetic is to be studied 
with a view to its training in mental work and in quickness of perception.” 
Both mental work and quickness of perception will be the outcome of proper 
formation of the memory, intellect and will. 


Since memory, in its broad sense, may be defined as the conservation of 
past experience and its utilization as the occasion may arise, and since 
memory can be classified into rote memory and logical memory, and since 
arithmetic is the art of computation by the use of positive real numbers, 
containing facts, number concepts and their relationships, terms, combina- 
tions and manipulative skills, and since a thorough knowledge of all these 
facts, plus facilitation in their use, comprise the basic training for higher 
mathematics, it is self-evident that we must train the mind of the child both 
by memorization activities as well as mental computation and rapid calcula- 
hor if we are to meet the challenges that face us in the educational world 

ay. 


It is not easy to designate just what should be achieved by memory, either 
rote or logical, and what should be left for reason to analyze, since the law 
of individual differences for each child must apply, as we well know. Despite 
the fact that current literature decries the use of rote memory and stresses 
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the fact that the child should learn arithmetic by insight, reasoning, under- 
standing, and conceptual knowledge, there is still a very important place in 
our training for the development of the memory. Every teacher of arithmetic 
in the first four grades has the opportunity to carve deeply the combination 
facts—addition, subtraction, and multiplication tables if you will—so that 
a sharp facility in working with numbers will be the child’s possession as he 
proceeds from the primary to the intermediate stages of arithmetic train- 
ing. These combinations are too well-known to labor them here. The point 
that is the most vital is that they be mastered by the child as a basic need 
and tool for future success. How to teach these fundamentals is a matter 
of method and will be indicated in another paper. Psychologists tell us that 
the years of childhood constitute the best time for exercising rote memory. 
Kelly in his Educational Psychology states that it is at this period when 
arithmetic tables should be firmly fixed in the rote memory. Hildreth declares 
that: 


The learner needs to memorize number terms, become accustomed to the 
language of arithmetic in order to solve problems and master, that is, 
memorize so as to have automatically at command the fundamental 
computations that save the long laborious process of counting out. 


The treatment of arithmetic learning as an organized, integrated system 
of facts to be learned in a sequential order, taking advantage of natural 
associations and transfer opportunities, simplifies teaching and economizes the 
learning effort. 


Often we fail to appreciate the fact that many arithmetic experiences are 
the property of the child before he even reaches school. While they have 
only very vague notions of hundreds much less millions, their fingers and toes 
have enabled them to sense somewhat the difference between, let us say, three 
and six. They have the beginnings of a time sense developed, and often show 
a liking for copying and writing numbers. Such informal readiness on the 
part of the child gives the teacher a splendid opportunity to build. There are 
numerous research studies to show that the average child of this age can 
use a few of the simple addition and subtraction facts, understand a little of 
fractions and units of measurement, and can use correctly such terms 4s 
“many,” “most,” and “more.” As for money, his knowledge of coin values is 
present, and, sometimes amusing, as indicated by the following story of a 
mother who relates that upon her return from shopping she busied herself 
putting away her purchases, while her four-year-old romped about the 
kitchen. In her movements she upset her purse and the change rolled about 
the floor. Junior promptly helped in picking up the coins but overlooked a 
dime in the corner. Later, upon mother’s perceiving it, she said, “Junior, you 
may have it if you pick it up.” Finding it still in the same place several 
hours later she queried, “Junior, why didn’t you pick up the dime?” His 
prompt reply was: “It’s only a dime. I’m looking for quarters.” 


To substantiate somewhat my statement that the average child, upon 
entering school has a grasp of some arithmetic facts, we have several investi- 
gations, among them that of Buckingham and Mac Latchy who interviewed 
1290 children entering first grade at six years and discovered that ninety 
per cent of them could count to 10; seventy-five per cent to 15, and sixty per 
cent to 20. 


In developing the arithmetic program we are favored, for the ever-changing 
values and content found in the other subjects are lacking in this. Arithmetic 
is an ancient subject. Its content is old. The number system and number 
processes are the heart of arithmetic, Knowledge of the number system and 
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the basic facts, plus the opportunities to get ideas as wholes and to visualize, 
are open doors to success in arithmetic. Here we have, in the core, the mental 
and the fundamental aspects. Let us continually remind ourselves of the 
fact that arithmetic is not just something of the moment, is not just dull and 
uneventful. Such thinking is mediocre and vacuous. It is making very 
little of very much. The value of teaching arithmetic is more obvious than 
ever today as a form of discipline for the mind, discipline that has been 
very much lacking during the past quarter century from the educational 
philosophy of the so-called moderns. 


What I am about to quote to you sounds very much like the hue and cry 
of the current proponents of upgrading science and mathematics in our 
schools. Speaking of arithmetic: 


It is a school of thought and of applied logic, and trains the mind not 
only for working with its thought contents, but also for obtaining new 
knowledge. It habituates the pupil to ask for the why and so engrafts 
the speculative interest (so vital in the scientific and automational world 
of today). It forms and sensitizes the scientific conscience for it makes 
it impossible for the mind to rest satisfied with a half-knowledge and 
urges the pupil to go beyond the mere view and the variable opinion to 
that which is solid and fixed and past dispute. The language of mathe- 
matics, consisting partly of words and partly of formulas, is a school of 
scientific expression for it habituates the pupil to embody what he has 
learned in signs that are brief, yet adequate, and which are not only 
symbols but also objects of operations. 


This selection was written by Doctor Otto Willman in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and may be found in the second volume of his pedagogical 
classic The Science of Education. 


As the child advances through the grades, the arithmetic content grows. 
With skill in the fundamental operations firmly fixed in the mind by memo- 
tization, drill and practice, the child now has the tools with which to proceed. 
Skill in the fundamental operations, while very necessary in the primary phases 
of arithmetic teaching, must not be regarded as an end in itself, but only 
means to the end—namely, the solution of problems and the power to apply 
numbers to the situations in daily life in which the need for numbers arises. 

For adequate mastery of fundamentals, including the power to express 
quantities in different forms, it is essential that the pupil learn to think in 
meaningful terms. Pupils often flounder because the situation has no mean- 
ing for them. Meaning should be inherent in the learning process. 


This brings us to the intermediate stage in upgrading the arithmetic 
program—a major aim in learning arithmetic—that of understanding basic 
concepts, quantitative facts and terms. How can real achievement occur if 
essential understanding is inadequate or wholly lacking? A pupil who does 
not know the meaning of, or who cannot identify an explanation or 
description of a term, can hardly solve a problem based on that concept; 
for example, pupils may perform certain operations with fractions, com- 
plete many examples correctly, and yet the true concept of the fractional 
operation is missing. It has no meaning for them. In such teaching the 
emphasis was on the form of expression and the use of that form, instead 
of on the concept and function of the fractional part. If the concept is made 
clear, the mechanics of procedure would be better understood. Learning in 
arithmetic consists not only in the development of computational skills but 
also in the acquisition of those concepts which will render the subject matter 
of arithmetic meaningful, and which will enable the pupil to deal with abstrac- 
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tions and generalizations which are the core of the higher phases of mathe. 
matics. Many investigations have shown that children frequently learn to 
repeat number names, and read arithmetical terms in problems, without 
acquiring adequate concepts. Misconceptions regarding terms lead to weak- 
ness in manipulating proper fundamental skills needed for the solution of 
problems. 


Mastery of a concept implies completeness; there is no question of how well 
the pupil has mastered; he has either mastered or he has not mastered. Now, 
for the moment let us query—what is a concept? Why should we stress its 
fundamental value or need? Professionally defined, a concept is an individual, 
conscious content which represents the essence of an object; it is described 
as an abstraction from the concrete, a progression from the particular to 
the general, from the percept to the universal. Thus, simply, a concept is 
an idea one retains in the intellect, representing those features which are 
absolutely essential to the object and, therefore, common to all objects of the 
same kind, leaving out the unessential, particular, distinctive and individual 
features of the object. Thus, a concept in arithmetic is an idea about the 
terms, procedure, or function common to that branch of mathematics; for 
example, terms such as interest, principal, or base have many meanings. 
When used, therefore, in arithmetic problems or basic computation, the cor- 
rect mathematical meanings and ideas of such words must be construed by 
the child for the proper understanding of the work. These ideas of quantity 
and functional relationships in the realm of numbers require a specific 
language by means of which these concepts may be conveyed. This language 
has a vocabulary of terms peculiar to its specific needs, and it is only through 
the mastery of these terms that the child secures the power to translate 
concrete experiences into the broader field of conceptual knowledge. This idea 
of conceptual knowledge is not something new, nor is its teaching in the field 
of arithmetic as some arithmetic series, newly on the market, would have 
us believe. Every genuine teacher of any subject has as her aim, as the 
ultimate in her teaching, this mastery by her pupils. 


There has been a relatively long but recent period in educational thinking, 
or perhaps we should term it pseudo-educational thinking, in America when 
this idea of teaching for mastery of conceptual knowledge has been “soft- 
pedaled.” Now, whether “Sputnik did it” or not, we have the pianissimo lifted, 
and replaced by at least forte if not fortissimo! The trend is very well-stated 
in the January 1959 bulletin of the Council for Basic Education when it 
declares that “in the last year or so, many national and state educational 
organizations and many prominent educators—who have long stressed the 
life-adjustment, social service function of the schools—have discovered the 
intellect and have been protesting their devotion to its nurture.” 


This mastery of concepts fits under the first part of the title of this paper, 
namely, mental. A mental framework rich in meanings will permit the 
development of power to do quantitative thinking in arithmetic. It will 
emphasize the ability to analyze situations, to isolate essential elements for 
further attention, to make distinctions. It will give insight and power, in 
efforts to discover and to understand new facts and processes, before provision 
is made for drill. Such mastery will develop the power to differentiate in 
problem analysis and solution. 


How often we have heard the teacher say that the difficulty in problem 
solving is that the pupils cannot read the problem. What the teacher means 
is that the pupil cannot interpret the situation. There is a lack of reality in 
the pupil’s mind as he deals with these problems. He has perhaps performed 
the correct operations and secured the right answers, but it is often unlikely 
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that he has reasoned. He has done nothing more than reproduce, auto- 
matically, a routine procedure. He has learned various problem techniques, 
key words, gimmicks, and has applied the series of steps he deems appropriate, 
without reason, without knowing why. He fails to know the meaning of the 
words or expressions used in the problem and that are basic to the problem 
situation. The vocabulary then is the necessary concept, the basic unit of 
meaning. The pupil should be taught to understand and to think, for the 
essence of the problem is thinking. 


Morton says that when it comes to problem solving “the pupil uses what 
he has learned about numbers and number relationships. All of the funda- 
mentals, skills and understandings he has hitherto acquired must be at his 
command, must serve as a sort of reservoir from which he can select what 
he needs to use in solving the problem.” 


To solve a problem requires thinking rather than specifically learned 
reactions. This thinking is quantitative, and thus real progress in problem 
solving will be slow. With a skilled teacher, pupils will grow in this ability. 
The danger lies in the impatience a teacher experiences in this slow progress, 
and the danger of permitting pupils to solve these problems mechanically, 
rather than intelligently. 


The skilled teacher—who is she or he? A long, long time ago, Saint 
Gregory Nazianzen wrote: 


We may, therefore, not make light of education, though many are 
inclined to do so; the probable reason for their narrowness being their 
own dullness and ignorance, which they would fain conceal before others 
by making all like themselves, so that their own illiteracy would pass 
unnoticed amid the universal ignorance. 


Strong words! May we apply them? An elementary teacher who rests 
on the knowledge of arithmetic acquired during her own elementary school 
days, supplemented by an omnibus course in arithmetic methods, is ill-fitted 
to succeed in the task of carving the mentals and fundamentals. Teacher 
training is not sufficient. The teacher must be an educated person. Too long 
has the emphasis been placed upon special techniques and devices to the 
neglect of the liberal education that produces the informed, cultured and 
disciplined mind. Teachers must examine their mathematical consciences. 
They must be enthusiastic about arithmetic. Precisely because this element 
is lacking, or because the teacher dislikes arithmetic, results are weak and 
poor. In educational work as in all other activities, to refuse to go forward 
is to become relatively inefficient, and to subscribe to the illogical assumption 
that the methods of today will always meet the issues of tomorrow. Extensive 
and balanced reading—the member of any profession who reads little or no 
material relating to his own work will become shallow and narrow; if he 
reads only professional literature, he will soon be reduced to poverty so far 
as general culture is concerned—a healthy balance between professional read- 
ing and reading for general culture must be maintained. The needs: educa- 
tion, reading and—for the religious teacher—vocation. True to spiritual exer- 
cises, especially meditation, spiritual vision is attained by whch she is enabled 
to pierce through the clouds of difficulty and discouragement which overhang 
her work in the classroom as she labors day by day without any apparent 
results, spiritual vision by which she will perceive the results of her labors 
upon immortal souls in the light of eternity. 

As Father Cunningham says so well in referring to the paradox found in 
Scripture—“He that will save his life, shall lose it; and he that shall lose 
his life for My sake, shall find it.” So, the ideal teacher loses her life in 
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promoting the life of the pupil. If her academic and professional education 
has been effective, her knowledge and her abilities pass over and become 
the possession of the pupil. But, more than this. If her spiritual education 
has done its work, her life ideals, her standard of conduct and her sense of 
values pass over to the pupil. These are possessions that far outweigh in 
value those others, since these are the factors which determine the spiritual 
education of the pupil. They determine the kind of person he is to be. Anyone 
who plays such a part in determining the life destinies of youth committed to 
her care need look no farther for satisfaction. That will amply compensate 
for all the labor expended. 
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METHODS—OLD AND NEW IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
(Summary) 


SISTER M. FRANCIS BORGIA, S.S.N.D., 
NOTRE DAME COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


A method is essentially a means to an end. In all cases, the means must 
be proportionate to the end, which is to be achieved, and at the same time 
within the capabilities of those using the means. Thus the end or purpose 
must be considered in a discussion of methods. The methods of teaching 
arithmetic have as their ends: 

1. The understanding of the concept of number and the symbolic 
expression of numbers; 

2. The development of the ability to operate with numbers under the 
fundamental operations of counting, addition, multiplication, subtrac- 
tion, and division; and 

. The application of the abstract to concrete situations provided in 
daily living. 


Elementary arithmetic consists basically of the rational number system, 
which must be well-understood by the teacher, if the method of presentation 
is to be used intelligently. Base and place are the fundamental concepts 
upon which the structure is built. An insight into the logical development of 


the number system will give the teacher fundamental knowledge which will 
not be learned through the study of methods alone. The entire number sys- 
tem can be developed from three concepts: (1) the concept of number; (2) 
the concept of counting; and (3) the concept of equality. These three con- 
cepts, the operations of addition and multiplication, and the laws governing 
them, namely, the Commutative Laws, the Associative Laws, and Distributive 
Law establish a unity within the system. 


Various “languages of enumeration” can be used in which to express 
numbers; for example, all numbers can be expressed in the base 2, base 3, 
base 4, ete. Modern high-speed computers usually perform computations with 
numbers in the base 2, base 8, or base 16. The experience of constructing 
numbers in one of these bases brings the teacher closer to the thinking of 
the pupils in their initial encounter with numbers and their operations. 


The twofold abstraction required for the understanding of all mathematical 
ideas must be considered. Methods that aid this difficult process should be 
carefully selected. 


In the older methods we find little appeal to the imagination. Much stress 
was placed on the computational skills. Since understanding was lacking, 
the pupils relied on the memorization of facts and rules, and the use of 
“cue” words. 


In the new methods understanding of fundamental concepts is stressed. 
An unhurried pace has been established in order to insure learning. Thus 
fewer concepts are covered in a particular grade. This effects a great loss 
of intellectual potential, especially among the abler pupils. As the subject 
matter becomes more complex, the difference between the able and the slow 
learner becomes more evident. The trend is to have the abler pupil work on 
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enrichment material rather than to accelerate. To keep pace with the 
pupils developing potential, the individualized programs stress more chal- 
lenging intellectual material and less scrapbook assignments. The newer 
methods also include among their goals, the cultivation of desirable attitudes 
and an appreciation for arithmetic. The creation of a positive attitude is 
almost as important as the outcomes of arithmetic instruction itself. Multi- 
sensory devices are available which are especially profitable for the slow 
learner. Caution, however, must be exercised in their use. To aid the learn- 
ing process, the authors of the latest textbooks have reserved the use of color 
for meaningful processes, as the presentation of data, the grouping and 
regrouping involved in a problem, and the indication of the procedure to be 
followed in computation. 


A few concepts of modern mathematics are considered to be applicable on 
the elementary level. The theory of sets is beginning to be recognized as a 
unifying element in the field of mathematics. Several articles have appeared 
in recent publications discussing the use of sets in elementary arithmetic; 
for instance, sets could be used to explain to fifth or sixth grade pupils the 
need of a common denominator in addition and subtraction of fractions. 


Special tools and methods have been devised by Dr. Andrew Schott of 
Marquette University. The new program of individualized training is the 
result of seven years of research and development. According to the Cali- 
fornia Arithmetic Achievement Test administered in May, average first grade 
pupils could do third grade work, while second grade pupils were doing fourth 
grade work. The principal tool is a modified abacus which has been named 
the “Numberaid.” Each child has a “Numberaid” and a “Calcuslate’—a 
type of magic slate. The teaching of operations follows a cyclic order which 
is covered twice a year for the first three years. By the end of the third 
grade, the pupils are independent of this device. An important feature of the 
method is that the pupils are encouraged to make generalizations and dis- 
coveries. The Numberaid device along with the Individualized Program seems 
to overcome the retarding effect which has resulted from the stress of the 
understanding of a few basic concepts in other new methods. 


The current revision of the mathematics curriculum in the secondary 
schools will probably have some impact on the elementary school curriculum. 
The Commission of Mathematics of the College Entrance Examination Board 
has made recommendations of topics to be covered in the seventh and eighth 
grades. These recommendations include: knowledge of the number system, 
study of the various number bases, ability to read very large and very small 
numbers, the approximation of square roots, the study of sentences containing 
“variables” and their solution sets. Some of these topics have been included in 
the latest textbooks. 


If the opportunity is available, elementary teachers whose preparation is 
remote should take courses in the newer concepts of mathematics. Principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, and religious superiors should encourage 
teachers to take advantage of courses designed to give a basic background 
and to update arithmetic teaching. 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO THE CATHOLIC CHILD IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


VERY REV. MSGR. D. JOSEPH CORBETT, DIRECTOR, 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The elaborate structure of the Catholic educational system throughout the 
country certainly constitutes the proudest boast and brightest glory of the 
American Church. Our school system illustrates magnificently the spirit of 
strong faith and genuine sacrifice that has blessed the Church in our land. 
There is no human language that can adequately praise the generosity of 
so many that makes possible the present organization of Catholic educational 
endeavors. But unprecedented demands are being made upon educational 
facilities, teaching personnel, and financial assets that not even the typically 
generous and tenaciously dedicated faithful of our land can meet. A brief 
glance at a few pertinent facts will prove this beyond question. 


His Eminence, Cardinal O’Hara of Philadelphia, assembled some startling 
figures in a brief but analytical appraisal of the post war progress of 
Catholic education, published in the Catholic Standard and the Times of 
Philadelphia in August 1957. By that time, the elementary and secondary 
enrollment in Catholic schools had increased by almost two million students 
(1,885,096) between the years 1944 and 1956. Since then, the growth has 
continued to advance at the same staggering proportions. According to The 
Catholic Directory, infants baptized within the last six years number slightly 
over seven million (7,069,049). This means that potentially over one million 
children will be seeking admission to the Catholic school system each Septem- 
ber for the next six years, with an ever-increasing number of baptisms 
promised for future years and no change in the trend expected. 


The accomplishments and achievements of the past have been gigantic— 
witness the constant and continual growth in our Catholic school population 
from a little over two million (2,100,855) in 1920, to almost four million 
(8,859,002) in 1954, to almost five million (4,704,677) in 1958. We have many 
reasons to be rightly proud of past glories as well as present triumphs. While 
remembering the successes of the past, we must not forget the opportunities 
of the future. Whereas sacrifice and dedication made possible the present 
status of Catholic education, perhaps greater sacrifice and still more dedica- 
tion may be necessary to meet the perplexing problem of caring competently 
for the religious instruction and moral guidance of our Catholic children 
who will not and cannot avail themselves of a Catholic education. They, 
too, are our children, who must be formed into “the supernatural men who 
think, judge, and act constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example and teaching of 
Christ—true and finished men of character.” (Pius XI, D.L.M. #36 NCWC) 


The disturbing fact is that a great multitude, that grows from year to 
year, remains untouched by our educational endeavors; and yet, the Catholic 
parish is established for the sanctification and salvation of all its members. 

parish’s principal agencies, and this must include the parochial school, 
are intended to reach all who can possibly benefit from them. Yet, it is not 
merely the teeming population growth that confronts Catholic bishops 
throughout the country with this enormously challenging situation. The 
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religious well-being of so many of our Catholic youth in public schools 
becomes increasingly aggravated by the prevalent secularism of the atmos- 
phere, the weakened condition of family life, the lack of personal discipline, 
and the presence in abundance of high-powered temptations. These facts of 
modern living make for severe pressures which can be met and conquered 
only by vivid religious knowledge coupled with exceptional moral strength. 


The Catholic school remains and shall remain the most important and the 
most imperative teaching instrument of the parish. But, the Catholic school 
is not and cannot be the whole or the only educational endeavor for the 
instruction and guidance of the young. A bulging school building does not 
in itself indicate that the parish’s responsibility for the religious formation 
of the youth of the parish has been achieved. It seems to me, that every 
parish’s educational apostolate must have two arms these days—one arm 
embracing in dedicated affection the children of the parochial school, and 
the other arm, with equally dedicated affection, extended to the children who 
do not or cannot attend the parochial school. Only when both are intelligently 
conceived, competently planned, and efficiently operated, can the pastor and 
his auxiliaries in the parish, religious and laity, be content. 


This mounting surge in Catholic population, which so many studies have 
emphasized in recent years, has highlighted boldly the pastoral problem of 
the religious instruction of our children in public school and has also placed 
in the foreground of current thought the question of the serious responsi- 
bilities to these children. The problem is both complex and crucial—one that 
moves deeply and with good reason, not only the bishops and pastors who 
have the care of souls, but also the religious and the laity, who have the 
concern of the faithful. It is this awakened consciousness of a sense of 
responsibility that is in itself a mark of real progress and a sign of great 
hope for the future. 

With the myriad problems involved, a priest, religious, or lay person might 
be tempted to practice the policy of the ostrich—close his eyes, absorb himself 
in a narrow, personal sphere, allow himself to be hypnotized by a few con- 
soling statistics, and leave the multitude of Catholic youth that surround us 
everywhere to drift aimlessly, on the pretext that this is not his problem. 
This is, of course, a type of defeatism by omission, an unconscious blindness, 
and an apathetic narrow-mindedness that is totally unworthy of a true fol- 
lower of Christ. Because these children are Christ’s, they are ours! 

The recent popes, as well as the bishops of our country, offer each of us 4 
very realistic solution. They ask us merely to translate into action our funda- 
mental vocation, “to become what in fact we are,” that is to draw an extremely 
logical conclusion from the consequences of our Christian baptism. The 
Church meets this spiritual crisis—and I believe it is a crisis—by the arousal 
of a missionary, apostolic spirit that saturates the thinking of priest, reli- 
gious, and laity. Quite simply, we must take to heart the many and insistent 
papal messages and draw our own conclusion. Besides being an apostolic 
duty for us as individuals, this is an apostolate that involves a collective, a 
collaborative duty, since this is a task that none of us can do alone. 


The intricacy of the situation and the difficulties encountered in striving 
for a universal answer we can all appreciate, no doubt from personal exper! 
ence. Success in achievement will come only when we pool our efforts, 
share our resources, and work in harmony. It does not mean that we shall 
be able to answer all the questions, nor that we shall be able to resolve all 
the dilemmas with which others confront us, but at least we should not be 
afraid to face them with open minds and honest self-criticism. In this way; 
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we may hope to avoid the modern mistake so much lamented by one of our 
bishops. Bishop McManaman, Auxiliary Bishop of Erie, concisely comments 
as follows: 


It often happens that we spend much time in tracing and analyzing 
problems while the available means to their solution receive little prac- 
tical assessment. Frequently we need instruction in the obvious more 
than investigation of the obscure. This certainly applies to the problem 
of Christian education, the Popes’ call to the laity, and the ready means 
at our disposal of directing and employing in the service of the Church 
a great reservoir of lay help. (CCD Tenth National Congress, Buffalo, 
1956 Proceedings, p. 29) 


In view of the staggering task before the Church, a task that will become 
even more intricate in the years ahead, the full responsibility of the Church 
to the Catholic child in public school involves the pastors of souls as well as 
the parents of children. The answer lies in an area where the specific sacra- 
mental graces of the priestly and the parental vocations are given their full 
opportunity for vigorous and earnest effort. 


We need, besides the priests and parents, competent and enthusiastic 
religious teachers who will contribute by exposition and example, according 
to their schedule, a vivid, moving portrayal of the life and teachings of 
Christ. We need a religious atmosphere for the classes, a school situation 
that is wholesome and attractive. To fulfill our obligations to our youth, we 
must have knowledge of our children, an abiding affection for them, and a 
spiritual interest in their lives. We must have a program that makes possible 
frequent family contact and frequent parental reminders to christianize the 
home. 


We have a desperate need of our loyal and dedicated laity, whose com- 
petence in this area of the apostolate has been outlined and underscored by 
all the modern popes and by the bishops of our country on innumerable 
occasions. We have need of intelligent, vigorously virtuous, and apostolic lay 
men and women who can work as co-laborers with the priests and religious. 


What we need most of all is an organized, planned, intelligent approach 
to this problem that is specifically geared to the special needs of the public 
school child. Such a program must be realistic, practical, and flexible to 
meet the special needs of individual parishes. We need a co-ordinated pro- 
gram that effectively unites the priest, religious, laity, and the parents of 
children—each performing his portion of the great task of bringing the 
teaching of Christ to the youth of the parish in the public school. In other 
words, what we need in every parish is what the Code of Canon Law 
explicitly states—the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


The parish priest is one of the most devoted and hardest working indi- 
viduals on the American scene today. His religious, economic, and social 
responsibilities to the parish are vast, time-consuming, and multiplying. It is 
quite obvious that he is producing more fruit than he can gather. It is 
equally true that he must devise some effective instrument to help. The 
device must be one that will not compound or confuse his problem. His 
responsibility must be divided and shared with others, without relinquishing his 
control. His situation is improved when he details specific duties to chosen, 
virtuous, instructed, and apostolic individuals. They constitute a body of 
co-workers in whom he places confidence. They comprise an executive board 
of his parish Confraternity. He meets with them monthly, directs their goals, 
reviews, inspires, and encourages their efforts in the Confraternity. This 
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additional help of competent personnel cannot fail to give to the pastor an 
effective, serviceable instrument for the extension of religious education in 
his parish. 

Experience shows that there can be brought together in a parish, a group 
of lay men and women who are virtuous, who can be well-instructed, and who 
are really apostolic in mind and heart. These three qualities are the signs 
of the vocation of the laity to the Confraternity. If virtuous and not well- 
instructed, they will have no roots; if well-instructed, but not virtuous, they 
will not bear fruit; if only zealous, but neither virtuous nor well-instructed, 
they will wither away. 


Considering the element of supply and demand, we cannot be unaware of 
the farsighted papal pleas for the lay apostolate and the obvious supply of 
lay men and women, young and old, who are available and willing to serve 
Christ and His Church. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is a 
vehicle of apostolic opportunity. It is a means whereby the zeal and capa- 
bilities of the laity will find an effective, satisfying, and holy realization 
through a religion program for elementary and secondary public school 
children. Experience proves that the proposal of St. Pius X is realistic and 
practical, that a group of parish laity, when given a constant view of a 
holier life, with competent religious instruction, can become really apostolic 
in bringing souls to Christ. It is a workable solution to the difficult problem 
of bringing Christian doctrine to the majority of the Catholic youth of our 
time who need instruction. 


The development of zealous, intelligent, well-instructed lay collaborators 
is clearly, according to the mind of the Holy See, one of the most urgent tasks 
of the parish clergy. It can be confidently predicted that a more widespread 
use of lay apostles will result not only in rich spiritual rewards but will also 
serve to advance or revitalize the parish as a social group. The rebirth of a 
living parish spirit and of parish consciousness can be looked for through the 
apostolic activities of lay leaders in the Confraternity. This religious aposto- 
late will serve to weld the group together in the pursuit of a common aim. 
No one can reasonably question the apostolic importance of a strong, highly 
integrated parish group. A spiritually successful parish is also one which 
is a well-knit, cohesive community, which strives with united effort toward 
one inspiring and all-embracing objective—the cure and the care of souls. 


At a time when priests are insufficient for the tremendous task of imparting 
religious instruction, at a time when our sisters and brothers have never been 
so sorely burdened in the classrooms of the country, perhaps we have ignored, 
or at least have not properly channeled, the great reservoir of zeal latent in 
our Catholic men and women. Too long has our laity been a sleeping giant 
whose power and energy have not been recognized, whose earnestness for 
religion has not been explored, whose contribution to the spiritual work of 
the Church has not been adequately appreciated. 


Over and above the imparting of religious truth, many preliminary and 
often far more taxing duties must precede the establishment of the Con- 
fraternity’s School of Religion. The priest needs help to locate and recruit 
potential students. All agree that a mere Sunday announcement from the 
pulpit accomplishes. but little response. 


This apostolic and missionary work of reaching the Catholic youth of the 
parish constitutes a formidable task for many a parish. In an era of great 
family mobility—estimates have close to twenty million families moving 
every year in our country—the necessity of an accurate, up-to-date parisl 
census seems an absolute necessity. In large urban centers where the popu 
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lation is concentrated, we have the problems of neighborhoods of densely 
occupied apartments and housing developments. In the suburban areas on 
the fringe of our large cities, we have the mounting problem of securing a 
strong attachment to the Church and parish in sprawling areas of great 
developments. 


Is it any wonder that Pope Pius XII remarked: “Priests will not suffice 
for the work; sisters will not suffice; the laity must lend their valiant 
co-operation.” 


The priest has need of laity who will serve as home visitors, meeting the 
parents of our Catholic children—taking and maintaining a continually 
current parish census—informing parents of the religious center at the 
parish, acquainting them with the immense value and worth of this program 
for their children, and reminding them with the gentleness of an apostle of 
their grave responsibilities as parents for the religious training of their 
children. Only an informed, competent, intelligent laity can carry out this 
task for any pastor. Pope Pius XII reminded bishops and priests at the 
International Congress of the Lay Apostolate that it was absolutely “neces- 
sary and most urgent that men and women of the laity be selected each year 
and that they be prepared and organized to carry on catechetical instruction.” 
The success of such a parish-centered catechetical program demands many 
auxiliary services before success is assured. The teacher, whether religious or 
lay, should have no other duty in the Confraternity program than the prepa- 
ration of the class and the actual teaching of religious truth. The arrange- 
ment of the classroom, the preparation of visual aids, the supplies of cate- 
chisms and workbooks, the taking of registration, the checking on absenteeism, 
the typing of lists for the priest director, the preparation of report cards 
and certificates of promotion, the graduation ceremony from the elementary 
school into the high school of religion, the party at Christmas or at the end 
of the year’s course, the making of posters and flash cards—these and many 
other tasks that contribute so much to the success of the school will be ful- 
filled by that section of the Confraternity team known as the helpers. 


In other words, there will be no successful school of religion without activa- 
tion of at least three segments of the Confraternity apostolate—the teachers, 
the home visitors, and the helpers. Together these three groups working 
under the guidance of the full executive board of the laity, with the permis- 
sion and approval of the priest director, can produce wonders within a parish 
ina relatively short period of time. 


We condemn the philosophy of pragmatism as a false philosophy. Still, we 
are extremely pragmatic in our appraisal of things. I can sense the typical 
and troublesome question in your minds: Does all this really work? I can 
tell you that it does—and it works in all types of parishes 


In the Archdiocese of Washington, two years ago this month, over 
23,000 men of our Archdiocese completed a survey of souls of the entire 
Archdiocese. At that time, there was not one executive board of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine established in the whole Archdiocese. To 
my knowledge, no parish had the helper-to-home visitor-to-teacher combina- 
tion in operation. The information of that survey, supplied to every pastor 
by the men of his parish, revealed the great need for the Confraternity 
program, despite the fact that our Catholic school population had increased 
by 118 per cent in the last ten years. 

Since that time, in less than two years, thirty-two parishes have spon- 
taneously asked for an indoctrination course for their laity, so that executive 
boards might be organized, and the systematic program of the Confraternity 
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School of Religion might become operative. Since organizing the Confra- 
ternity, every parish without one exception has found the total program 
eminently successful. More students are receiving instruction now than ever 
before; the sisters are being given competent and intelligent assistance by 
the laity; the laity have been rallied to a new sense of parish participation, 
parents have been given a new insight into their parental obligations, pastors 
have felt a great sense of relief that their burden is now being shared and 
carried with efficiency by the laity of the parish; the religious, long over- 
worked, have expressed continual satisfaction that the program has relieved 
them of many burdensome tasks. 


The Confraternity does work. But to do its work, the Confraternity must 
get the same encouragement, support, and co-operation in the parish as the 
Catholic school, the Catholic home, and the Catholic social welfare program. 
The work of the Confraternity is a work assigned to the laity. It puts Catholic 
Action to work. The lay catechists, as well as the home visitor and the 
helper, are not just desirable for the work of the Church; they are indis- 
pensable. 


COROLLARIES 


1. It is virtually impossible to provide adequate religious instruction for 
Catholic children in public schools without a well-organized Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine School of Religion. 


. The parochial school should normally be used for the School of Religion 
classes. 


. Every intelligent effort should be made to treat Catholic school and public 
school children alike: 

a. They should sit together at the Children’s Mass. 

b. They should receive Holy Communion together. If more than one First 
Holy Communion class is necessary, the division should not be on the 
basis of school attended. 

. The Confraternity children should be given every opportunity for fre- 
quent confession, even if this means hearing of confessions on Satur- 
day morning. 

. The Confraternity children should have the same opportunity to sing 
in the children’s choir, serve as altar boys, and take part in parish 
processions. They should be encouraged to join the parish scouting 
program and should be invited to participate in the parish youth 
program. 

e. At the time of the parish mission, the Confraternity children should 
not be neglected. 


. The teachers, religious and lay, should be trained in the special methods 
of the Confraternity program. All the teachers should have the Teacher 
Manuals and follow the program outlined by the Confraternity Diocesan 
Office. 


. The classes must be graded; i.e., each child in the Confraternity class 
that corresponds with his grade in the public school. The concept that 
the elementary group can be divided into three or four groups and 
the high school students can be taught in one class destines the whole 
program for complete failure. 

. Pastors and educators must strive to make Catholics aware and concerned 


over the absence of religious guidance and religious instruction in the 
lives of many Catholic young people. Our students, particularly our col- 
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lege graduates, must be enlightened as well as instructed in contributing 
to the success of this apostolate in their parishes. 


. This awareness that priest and religious must possess should not be a 
negative, pessimistic attitude. The modern challenge to our dedicated lives 
must be seen in this need. If the challenge is faced and accepted by the 
priest and religious, enthusiasm can be ignited in the eager and generous 
hearts of our parishioners and students. Emphasis should be placed on 
the spiritual opportunity. 

8. The majority of the Catholic children who are being educated in the 
public school should get as much attention from the Church as the minority 
who are in the Catholic schools. The obligation to give the minimum of 
religious instruction to all has a priority over the duty to give the fullness 
of Catholic education to as many as can be enrolled in Catholic schools. 


CONCLUSION 


The final command of Christ was to preach the gospel to every creature. 
That command must be obeyed. The Church recognizes this truth, and that 
is why the Church so anxiously struggles to reach every mind with the saving 
message of salvation. We are a part of the Church; we share the Church’s 
life; we also share the Church’s responsibility as Christians and even more 
intimately as religious and priests. We have to give a personal answer to Our 
Lord, assuring Him of our enduring love. Yet, he said: “If you love me, keep 
my commandments.” Perhaps the greatest commandment was His last—‘Go, 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 

As we look out upon the Catholic populace of this great land of ours, we 
see a nameless, indeterminate multitude of young people; many do not know 
that they are dying of hunger. Yet we know. The fate of this multitude 
depends upon our fidelity; they, too, shall judge us by our obedience to the 
Master’s command. 

Shall we find strength to answer the call of God, which is the call of our 
age; shall we encourage others, especially our students, to engage in this 
teaching apostolate; shail we be ready to make others aware of this tre- 
mendous responsibility of the Church; shall we positively and constructively 
contribute whatever time and talent we have to this endeavor, not to mention 
prayer and suffering? 

Out, beyond us, stand the multitude of Catholic youth, like the Macedonian 
across the sea from the great Apostle Paul. Their pleading is that same 
gentle request: “Come over into Macedonia and help us!” 





PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER FOR MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SISTER M. HELEN, 0O.5.F., 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA, WINONA, MINNESOTA 


It is no longer news that educators and language teachers have reached 
the conclusion that foreign language study should begin in the early ele 
mentary grades. For this reason I welcome this opportunity to talk to you 
about the preparation of the elementary school teacher for the Foreign 
Language Program. Here, at the risk of indicating the obvious, I shall say 
that the term FLES signifies Foreign Language in the Elementary Schools. 
I shall use this brief term in this sense from time to time in my discussion 
of the subject. 


Knowing the immense capacity that we have in the members of this group 
for co-operative endeavor, and realizing that we are all facing the immediate 
problem of promoting deeper, longer and earlier study of foreign languages, | 
am asking that we devote our efforts here in this meeting to trying to find a 
solution to the questions: 


1. What should the preparation of the FLES teacher be? 


2. Where shall we find teachers with adequate preparation for this still 
quite young program? 


I shall describe presently what we have begun to do toward this end at the 
College of Saint Teresa in Winona, and I shall speak about programs that 
are underway now which are achieving some measure of success in other 
localities. 


WHo SHOULD TEACH THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


A teacher of languages in the elementary school should be acquainted 
through her course in education with the philosophy and practice in the 
American elementary school. She should love children and know the best 
methods for teaching effectively at the elementary level. She should have a 
broad education and should be an enthusiastic and resourceful person. Her 
knowledge and skill in the foreign language she proposes to teach should be 
supported by an acquaintance with the history, civilization, and culture of 
the country involved. The qualification mentioned first, that of being 
acquainted with the philosophy and practice in the American elementary 
school, is of great importance since the foreign language teacher should, of 
course, be able to relate the language experience to the rest of the program. 


We know that at the present time there are not enough college graduates 
who have had the ideal preparation for teaching foreign languages in the 
elementary school. At Yale University, an excellent Master of Arts teaching 
program now in progress provides modern language majors with the neces- 
sary theory and practice in elementary school procedures; and Mrs. Olga 
Virski of the Yale faculty has prepared syllabi that have been worked out 
according to carefully elaborated principles. The number of graduates from 
the Yale program, however, and the number available from other colleges 
which have initiated comparable programs cannot supply the pressing need. 
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We must now consider other possible sources. At the Northeast Conference 
for Language Teachers in 1958 the following sources were proposed: (a) 
graduates of liberal arts colleges with majors in foreign language who may 
need additional training in methods and teaching experience at the elementary 
level; (b) graduates of teachers colleges who have adequate background in 
teaching procedures but who would need additional preparation in foreign 
languages; and (c) elementary school teachers who are attending in-service 
courses. 


I shall take our own College of Saint Teresa, Winona, as an example of a 
liberal arts college already offering a FLES minor. I shall use Spanish as an 
illustration since I am at present in that language area. We require for the 
FLES minor twenty semester hours distributed as follows: eight semester 
hours of elementary Spanish in the first year (the class meets five hours a 
week in the classroom and, in addition, spends at least a half hour in the 
language laboratory to improve comprehension and pronunciation); four hours 
in Spanish Conversation and Composition in each of the second and third 
years; four hours a week in Methods and Materials in the fourth year. 


All the elementary school majors begin their work with chiidren in the 
classroom situation in the freshman year through the course in Introduction 
to Education—a course which orients them to many aspects of American edu- 
cation. Their first year includes thirty hours of observation in the Winona 
elementary schools. The elementary education program is planned to include 
a balance of courses—the humanities, fine arts, social sciences, sciences, and 
professional education. 


Due stress is given to a foundation in child psychology, the psychology of 
learning, and to the fundamental objectives of education. Much planning 
goes into the proper integration of academic studies with the professional, 
since the contribution of educational theory and psychology is made more 
meaningful to the student when it is coupled with the opportunity for 
observation and experience in the actual school situation. During her 
practice teaching in the fourth year, the senior takes a special course in 
methods and materials to clarify aims and objectives and to emphasize the 
principles of language learning. 


Now I shall pretend that a new graduate from Saint Teresa’s is desirous 
of teaching Spanish; she has the bare minimum for the FLES minor plus 
her orientation in education provided by the various courses in education as 
previously suggested. What shall I advise her to do? She has a near native 
accent and reasonable fluency in the language—enough to conduct her begin- 
ning third grade. I should ask her to obtain an M.L.A. Teacher’s Guide for 
Beginning Spanish in Third Grade. This guide provides her with fifteen 
units and with quite specific directions about how to use them. (The Guide 
may be purchased from the Educational Publishing Company, Darien, Conn., 
at $2.50 a copy.) A long-playing record to accompany this guide is available 
from the M.L.A. Office ($5.00). The voices heard on the record are those of 
native speakers of Spanish and this material is intended, of course, for the 
teacher rather than for the children. Produced co-operatively by a group of 
experts under the direction of Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, Associate Director 
of the FL program of M.L.A., this language guide represents an achievement 
in collaboration. 


Quite modestly the foreword suggests that the syllabus is of an experi- 
mental nature, and its author admits that the teaching of foreign languages 
in the grades is still too new a venture for any group to have a monopoly 
on the know-how. He invites experts throughout the country to join in 
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meeting the demand for effective teaching materials at the elementary level, 
Teacher Guides for Beginning French and German and Spanish at Grade Three 
are now available. Each guide sets forth clearly the objectives and detailed 
instructions for the teacher. The guides are planned “to enable the teacher 
to impart as much spoken language as an elementary school child can learn 
in a year’s time.” The aim in each unit is to teach the real language in a 
situation that is natural to the child. 


Under the impact of the growing interest in foreign language study, some 
communities will wish to make a start without waiting for the ideally pre. 
pared personnel. A good elementary classroom teacher who is not fully 
qualified could launch a program in the elementary grades, but she would 
be expected to work hard to eliminate deficiencies. Her first and indispensable 
qualification is that she must have a good pronunciation, for children hear 
and imitate sounds with remarkable facility. It would be a pity to give them 
a poor start in this all important feature. 


Theodore Anderssen in his little book Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools tells us that elementary school children have a great 
eagerness to explore new fields—an eagerness that is almost unlimited—and 
that they deserve the very best teachers in the field. He believes that too 
much insistence upon using the regular classroom teacher who may not be 
well-prepared for foreign language teaching would involve too high a price. 
He would recommend instead that a specialist in foreign languages he 
employed—one who would, of course, understand the needs of the children of 
the elementary grade level and who would co-operate with the classroom 
teacher in providing the children with a well-rounded total experience. Pro- 
fessor Anderssen suggests that it would be the responsibility of the specialist 
to indicate to her colleagues and to administrators and to parents what the 
objectives of the program are and the proper teaching methods to be used. 
The specialist, he believes, could encourage great interest on the part of 
parents, perhaps to the extent of causing some of them to become learners 
also of the new language or at least of making them eager to have their 
children continue foreign language study. 


Now, perhaps most of us feel that in our schools we cannot afford the 
services of a specialist but could we not find among our sisters those who 
through intensive summer courses could quite soon qualify for the FLES 
program? I think so. I should like to emphasize here again that it is most 
important that the teacher have a near native accent. However, since the 
problem of language learning is the acquisition of speech patterns rather 
than the mere acquisition of words (vocabulary), we should expect the 
teacher to also have facility in handling the child’s simple language in realistic 
situations. The teacher should aim to have the child hear and imitate the 
manners and the levels of speech of the native children of the same age and 
interest group. It follows from this that the teacher herself must be 
acquainted with the culture of the people whose language she is to teach. 
Linguistic scientists tell us that really to learn a foreign language is t 
behave as a foreigner behaves. Language is now considered to be a form of 
cultural behavior. 

I should like to interpolate at this point that the foreign language teacher 
should try to help eradicate the tendency of the people of one culture 
impose their beliefs and customs on those of another. Too generally it is 
assumed that “people are pretty much the same wherever they may live in 
the world!” One of the fruits of a second language taught at the elementary 
level should be a breakthrough toward something wider and broader that 
mono-cultural orientation. The child learning Spanish, for example, sho 
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learn to use the tool as it reflects the culture of the Spanish people, their 
manner of thinking and acting. From this language experience the child 
should come to realize that a system that differs from his native system is 
not odd, nor inferior, but simply different. 


If the teacher is attaining both linguistic and cultural objectives in her 
language teaching, she is helping to develop in the child an attitude of 
tolerance for what is different from his own. This change of attitude should 
come about not merely as the result of hearing about the difference in cul- 
tures; it should be a natural result of the moving away from a mono-cultural . 
orientation through active participation in a new and different cultural 
pattern. 


I said earlier in this discussion that there should be in-service programs | 
for the elementary classroom teachers of foreign languages. As an excellent 
example of in-service training for FLES we shall look for a moment at the 
plan that is offered in the public schools of Schenectady, New York, in col- 
laboration with Union College in that city. Only teachers with at least two 
years of French are eligible. The in-service training is spread over a three-year 
period. All elementary classroom teachers who teach French in their classes 
are required to participate in the in-service sequence. In the first year, two- 
hour weekly sessions allow four semester hours credit toward the M.E. 
degree. Workshop I is held twice a month in the second year and Workshop 
II is held twice a month in the third year. Tuition is paid by the school 
system. 


In Schenectady, the FLES teachers receive regular help from foreign 
language specialists who visit the FLES classes, observe the classroom 
teachers’ performance, and make suggestions for their improvement. A 
weekly TV (half hour) broadcast by Mrs. Anne Slack is observed by all 
FLES classes, by the participating classroom teachers, and by foreign 
language specialists. This TV program provides a demonstration and guide 
for the teachers from week to week as to the amount of material and the 
best method of presenting it. The TV teacher prepares guides which are 
distributed to all the teachers with each lesson thoroughly explained and 
drilled during the in-service training classes. The TV teacher is the co- 
ordinator for FLES; she is present at all the classes and co-operates with 
faculty members of the Modern Language Department of Union College. I am 
most grateful to Mr. Gordon R. Silber of the Department of Modern Languages 
at Union College, who in his gracious response to my request sent me a 
complete description of this in-service program, now in its sixth year. The 
project seems to me to be eminently worthy of our emulation. 


The FLES program is still too new to have standards of certification set 
up by states. We know, however, that certification on the basis of a certain 
number of credits or exposure to the language for some length of time would 
not insure the competence of the foreign language teacher. This is especially 
true in the case of our teachers who received their training in an era when 
grammar and literature were stressed and only very slight attention was 
given to understanding and speaking the foreign language. It is most essen- 
tial today to supply the kind of experience that will improve in-service 
teachers in this respect. When criteria for certification of FLES teachers 
are determined they will be based on language excellence, especially aural-oral 
ability, good knowledge and understanding of children and how they develop, 
and acquaintance with the total curriculum pattern for the elementary school. 


I should like to quote here a paragraph from a letter I received on February 
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2 from Dr. Arthur M. Selvi, Professor of Modern Languages and Education 
at Teachers College of Connecticut. He writes: 


It has been my personal experience that it is actually impossible to set, 
in terms of semester hours, the goal of a teacher’s preparation. I have 
seen students with only two years of college French being quite 
adequately prepared to handle elementary school language classes. On 
the other hand, I have known students who seem to progress very little 
after their second year of college work, so that I often would discourage 
them from continuing with the program. In those cases I felt that 
even thirty semester hours of work in the language could not qualify the 
candidate for a teaching position even on the elementary level. . .. In 
the case of your program I like very much your emphasis on the first 
year level, with four semester hours credit for each semester’s course, 
Undoubtedly with the excellent language laboratory installation which 
you have (at Saint Teresa’s) you may be able to attain amazingly good 
results. (Arthur Selvi represents a remarkable combination—the edu- 
cationist and the subject matter specialist!) 


Now before I tell you what our plan at the College of Saint Teresa is for 
the summer with reference to in-service training for foreign language 
teachers, I shall go back briefly to review our foreign language project as 
it is implemented by a recently installed No. I language laboratory. 


When the College of Saint Teresa and St. Mary’s College received assurance 
in March, 1957, that a considerable grant would be given to them for the 
establishment of a co-operative language center, the administration and 
members of the language departments of both colleges set out to make the 
more remote preparations. Two members from each of the participating 
colleges attended the April, 1957, meeting in Boston of the Northeast Con- 
ference for the Teaching of Foreign Languages. In that meeting language 
laboratory facilities were quite thoroughly discussed and laboratory techniques 
were demonstrated. One of the principal topics for discussion was the need 
for preparing teachers for the FLES program. 


A second measure of preparation was the sending of two faculty member 
to Purdue University for the Foreign Language Workshop, one in the sum- 
mer of 1956, the other in the summer of 1957. 


In June, 1957, a one-week workshop was held on the campus of the College 
of Saint Teresa, under the joint sponsorship of Saint Teresa and St. Mary's 
College. Three principal consultants conducted discussions and demonstra 
tions on language laboratory techniques and methods: Professor Earle Randall 
of Purdue; Professor Theodore Mueller, then of Wayne State University; 
and Sister Marie Philip, C.S.J., of the College of Saint Catherine, St. Paul 


By this time the Hill Family Language Laboratory was at quite a 
advanced stage of construction and the consultants had only words of praise 
for the planning that had gone into it. 


When the second foreign language workshop “opened on June 16, 1958, 
proficient and experienced professors and language instructors from thirtee 
colleges and seventeen high schools in the midwest assembled to discuss with 
experts some of the newer goals in language teaching and the means of 
attaining these goals. The thirty-eight active participants in this workshop 
and a number of interested observers became aware of the need for the new 
approach to language teaching. The spoken approach to the language versus 
the traditional grammar-translation method was the starting point of th 
discussions and demonstrations of the week. 
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Professor Fernand L. Marty of Middlebury College (now of the faculty of 
Wellesley College), distinguished authority on laboratory techniques, held 
sessions totaling eight hours during each of the first three days. A scholar 
and teacher, he brought to the participants a wealth of practical teaching 
devices. He literally fulfilled the promise he made on his arrival on the 
campus when he said, “I am going to give you my six weeks course in three 
days here.” He did. 


Brother Julius, F.S.C., Dean of Studies at St. Mary’s College and Professor 
of Psychology, presented an inspiring lecture on the psychology of learning as 
it applies to languages. 


Dr. Emma Birkmeier, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, in 
addressing the group, stressed the importance of introducing a foreign lan- 
guage as early as the third grade, and continuing the same language until 
some degree of competence and self-confidence is established. Dr. Birkmeier 
made a plea for the establishment of language centers, language houses, and 
more in-service workshops for the self-improvement of teachers of foreign 
languages. 


Sister Marie Philip, S.C.J., Professor of French, spoke from her rich 
experiences as a classroom teacher who uses the language laboratory as an 
auxiliary aid. She advocated a program leading to aural-oral competence, a 
reading knowledge, and the assimilation of cultural material. On the last 
day of the workship Sister M. Chiara, Supervisor of the Language Labora- 
tory, demonstrated the over-all uses of the laboratory. 


We believe the 1958 Summer Workshop rendered a most valuable service to 
language teachers from Minnesota and from localities in the surrounding 
states. One professor later wrote: “The College of Saint Teresa has rendered 
a real service to the teaching community in Minnesota as a pioneer in the 
field of foreign language instruction in the laboratory.” Another remarked: 
“It has been one of the most stimulating professional weeks I have spent, 
and was extremely pleasant besides.” 


As the week-long workshop drew to a close, there was unanimous support 
of the idea that intensive language courses for teachers should be offered in 
the summer of 1959 using the Co-operative Language Center as a base of 
action. This will be the culmination of a foreign language pilot study in 
Winona. Professor Marty will come himself to direct the Language Schools 
(French and Spanish) with a corps of native instructors to carry out a 
program including advanced work in grammar, pronunciation and civiliza- 
tion. There will be a group of native speaking assistants to conduct the 
courses with small groups in conversation. Graduate credit will be given 
upon arrangement. All must pledge to use only French or Spanish according 
to their major for the duration of the Summer Session. Professor Marty has 
designed the program very much in the manner of the Middlebury Summer 
Schools of Languages. This proposed plan won a second grant from the Hill 
Family and, in grateful recognition of this generosity, Saint Teresa’s and 
St. Mary’s are planning to share their good fortune with many in-service 
language teachers. 


Steps are being taken to collaborate with elementary and secondary, 
private and public schools in the city of Winona to launch a program of 
foreign languages. Language majors for the FLES and for the secondary 
school programs trained at the College of Saint Teresa and St. Mary’s will 
do student teaching supervised by the education and language departments 
of the two colleges. 
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Through well-planned pre-service and in-service programs, the Winona 
colleges look forward to developing language specialists and language teachers. 
We trust that this program will contribute to the shaping of personalities that 
will be quite aware of the existence of other cultural systems—people who, 
while appreciating the attitudes, values, and customs of other nations, will 
gain in appreciation of their own. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS FOR THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
(Summary) 


MOTHER RAYMOND DE JESUS, F.S.E., 
DIOCESAN TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT 


Today, one of the primary aims in the teaching of foreign languages at 
the elementary school level is the development of the ability to understand 
and speak the foreign language. Such a program requires that the materials 
given the young child furnish him with a new medium for expressing himself; 
therefore, the subject matter must be familiar to him, not foreign. The young 
child cannot readily converse about things which he does not know well. 
Variety, meaningful repetition, and continuity are other indispensable factors 
in the assimilation of adequate speech patterns leading to fluency in communi- 
cation. 


Similarly, interest in reading the foreign language can be fostered only if 
the selections chosen do not transcend the limits of the pupil’s aural-oral 
vocabulary to any great extent. A judicious combination of sight-reading 
and independent word-attack skills developed by means of well-graded stories 
can help make reading a challenging and wholly desirable part of the 
foreign language program. 

The cultural value of the materials designed for young students should 
be examined in the light of the maturity of the pupil to whom they are 
presented. Only gradually can the child be led to an understanding of the 
culture and civilization of other nations. His first contacts with the foreign 
culture should make him realize that the children of other lands, although 
they speak a different language, have much in common with him. 


Other points worthy of consideration in the choice of foreign language 
materials are: the importance attached to the use of verbs, which largely 
determine fluency; the provisions made for creative expression, offering the 
child opportunities for the original use of the expressions learned; the proper 
selection and rendition of poems, songs, rounds, and games, which are appeal- 
ing and which afford added practice in language skills. 


To achieve this proposed aim of oral communication, the direct method 


; has distinct advantages. In large classes, however, the modified direct method 


is often found more practical and time-saving. Likewise more productive of 
results is a modification of the “whole” approach, involving emphasis on the 
constitutive elements of the sentence rather than the presentation of a 
Sequence of patterns as a whole. 


This does not mean mastering lists of independent words but practice on 
the words to be learned in various contexts and gradual elaboration of the 
expressions necessary for the ensuing activity or the simulated setting in 
which the pupils are to find themselves. “Situationized” vocabulary has a 
tendency to remain fixed and, in many instances, to influence negatively the 
transfer of patterns from one area of interest to another. 


Since FLES is largely concerned with the development of aural-oral skills, 
ear-training should receive proportionate attention. The teacher may avoid 
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many corrections otherwise unnecessary, if care is taken to pronounce dis. 
tinctly the words presented to the class before allowing repetitions to be made 
by the pupils. Much benefit may be derived from occasional “listening” periods 
in which the pupils follow recorded stories or activities which are developed 
in a vocabulary already familiar to the class. 


Moreover, FLES methods are applicable even in large classes. Experience 
seems to indicate that numbers are not an insuperable obstacle, if the 
teacher is a resourceful person. Chorus work can be substituted for indi- 
vidual repetitions until sufficient mastery can be expected from the majority. 
Then each child’s pronunciation, understanding, ability to use patterns, ete, 
can readily be assessed in a shorter time. 


The foreign language program also admits of an early initiation to the 
foreign language. Leading child psychologists have stated that the optimum 
time for language learning is from four to eight years of age. First graders 
respond quite easily to another language. Possible frustrations do not at all 
outweigh the advantages which this more receptive stage of development and 
two added years of contact with the foreign language can bring. 

In the last analysis, efficient methods and well-adapted materials have great 
importance in a FLES program but nothing can replace the enthusiasm and 
love for the language which only the teacher can inspire. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE WORLD MISSION OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


REV. FREDERICK A. McGUIRE, C.M., 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MISSION SECRETARIAT, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It has been my privilege to have been associated with foreign mission work 
for the twenty-nine years of my priestly life. Eighteen of those years were 
spent in China. Unfortunately, I believe, this sets me apart. One is con- 
sidered just a little bit on the odd side if one elects to serve outside of one’s 
native country. This certainly would not be the case if our people gave more 
than lip service to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. There are no 
geographical, no cultural, no ethnic limitations within the Mystical Body of 
Christ. But is this the understanding of that large number of Catholics, 
educators included, who see Catholicism as a parochial or diocesan affair? 
How can we speak of the World Mission of the Catholic Church to those who 
sit smugly and complacently in the chair of isolationism; how can we 
demonstrate the World Mission of the Church to myopic multitudes who can- 
not see beyond the continenta] borders of the United States? 


My subject has to do with the World Mission of the Church, not with the 
foreign missions. The foreign missionary is only one part of the World 
Mission of the Church. As educators you have a responsibility to bring 
home to the youth of our country the universality of the Church’s essential 
mission. You are to use all legitimate means to accomplish this task. 


This morning we are discussing the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary schools, and my appointed task is to convince you that such a 
= is significant with respect to the World Mission of the Catholic 

urch, 


I have already done more than hint that, generally speaking, our people 
take but little interest in anything that is not local. One of the results of 
our mild xenophobia is that we consider those who do not speak English as 
ignorant foreigners. Recently a young woman, who has been teaching in 
Brazilian schools for two years, visited my office and complained that so few 
People in Brazil spoke English. She did not seem to feel any real obligation 
to perfect herself in Portuguese. The teaching of a modern language in the 
early formative years will certainly help to eliminate this unfortunate mental 
attitude on the part of the men and women of the future. 


We Americans are justly proud of the economic progress of our nation. 
That progress does not, however, give us the right to look disdainfully upon 
a nation or a people less economically favored. Our young missionaries, 
both men and women, frequently have carried this disdain into their first 
foreign assignment and, as a result, have made serious mistakes in dealing 
with the people to whom they would minister spiritually. One of the great 
lessons of missiology is the need to adapt oneself to the culture of the people 
with whom one works. To understand the culture, one must understand the 
language. And a real speaking knowledge of a foreign language is easily 
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acquired when one is very young; it is much more difficult to acquire when 
one has reached maturity. 


Today we have 6,200 North American priests, brothers, sisters and lay 
missionaries working for the Church outside the continental boundaries of 
the United States. Of these, there are 2,127 working in what is known as 
Latin America. The great majority of these are in Spanish-speaking areas, 
These are but a fraction of the missionaries needed to help preserve the 
treasure of the Faith among our neighbors “south of the border.” The Holy 
Father is looking to the Catholics of North America to provide personnel in 
the missionary areas of Latin America. The study of Spanish in our el- 
mentary schools could conceivably bring our young people to take a real 
interest in Latin American affairs and could conceivably be the spark setting 
their hearts on fire with zeal for the preservation of the Faith in these lands 
where one-third of the total Catholic population dwells. 


Again, all through the southwest and along the northeastern seaboard, we 
find an ever-growing Spanish-speaking group from Mexico and Puerto Rico. 
In the metropolitan area of New York-New Jersey, the Spanish-speaking 
people number half a million. We are already too late with too little. We 
do not have the people to speak to these people in their native tongue. 
Serious inroads are being made by non-Catholic groups who speak Spanish. 
The sooner we make Spanish an integral part of our elementary school pro 
gram, the better we shall establish the proper rapprochement with these 
good people. 

It would seem that I am only pushing Spanish as a foreign language for 
the elementary schools. This is not my intention. I merely wish to point out 
how important is this language from a practical point of view. The Slavic 
languages, because they are so highly inflected, are extremely difficult. They 
could be mastered by the young, and a generation hence their utility may k 
amply demonstrated when we are called upon to preach the gospel in what are 
today the Iron Curtain countries. Ten million Soviet high school students 
study English for six years. When they go to college, they must take a second 
language and it must be either Asian or African. Less than fifteen per cent of 
U. S. students study any language for one year. 


A knowledge of an East Asian language could lay a foundation for lear- 
ing other Asian languages. Are these languages important in the area of 
international affairs? More than one-half of the total population of the 
world lives on the one continent of Asia. It is the considered opinion of 
many political scientists that the balance of power is swinging from the 
West to the East. And here, the Church is in its infancy. Christianity 
cannot count more than one per cent of the Asian peoples. What a task 
awaits those whom we are called upon to educate in the dynamics of the 
apostolate! 

Language study is only a beginning, but a very important beginning an 
it cannot start too early. 
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EVERY TEACHER — A VOCATION DIRECTOR 
(Summary) 


BROTHER BENEDICT VICTOR, F.S.C., 
GOOD SHEPHERD SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


In discussing vocation, we usually consider the topic under three headings: 
the meaning of vocation, the call and the response. In this paper, we will 
concentrate on the call and the part that each may play, under God, in 
issuing that call. 


We must not excuse ourselves from vocation work because we feel that 
we are not “the type,” that we are too serious, that we are not interested 
in athletics, ete. In vocation work, any teacher who is sincere, loyal and 
walous can and should take an active part in vocation work. The serious, 
reserved teacher may be quite as effective as his more charming personable 
confrere. 


Our thinking and approach to our vocation work should be direct, in the 
sense that we must do something and not wait for almost supernatural 
intervention. In calling the Apostles, Our Lord gave us the example of this 
direct approach. However, in our individual contacts and procedures, it is 
better to be more often indirect, especially when dealing with young people 
twelve to fifteen years of age. 


During the first month or two of the school year, we must study our class, 
marking those who we think would make excellent vocation prospects. We 
could learn the specific vocation interests of each pupil by such general means 
as compositions or questionnaires on the pupils’ ambitions and interests. Our 
co-curricular and extra-curricular contacts will also give us great insight 
to individual pupils. 

This necessary spade work completed, we would next plan a series of 
appealing, interesting vocation lessons. Forming the more generous and 
devout pupils into a Good Works Club will set up an elite group from which 
many excellent vocational prospects will come. 


In recent years, seminaries and novitiates have established contacts with 
Catholic schools, either by having groups visit the seminary or the novitiate, 
or by having seminarians and postulants visit the schools. Such contacts, 
especially the former, can be very effective in initiating vocational interest. 


It is the opinion of the writer that at this age level, twelve to fifteen 
years of age, vocational literature, slides, filmstrips and even movies are not 
as effective as many may think. 


One of the most effective of recruiting agents for priestly and religious 
Vocations is a person. And in most cases this is a priest or a religious who 
8 80 convinced of the greatness and sublimity of his vocation that he is 
tager to have as many well-disposed young persons as he knows follow in 
his footsteps and work shoulder to shoulder with him for Christ. 





THE RECRUITING AND TRAINING OF LAY TEACHERS 
(Summary) 


MRS. LEE J. DETERS, JR., 
PERSONNEL DIRECTOR OF LAY TEACHERS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


The information presented in this paper is evaluated from questionnaires 
sent to the Superintendent of Schools in each diocese, from whom I receive 
about a 60 per cent return. Though you may or may not be in agreement 
with the opinions and practices as stated in this paper, we realize that each 
diocese must meet and solve their problems with the resources available tp 
them. 


The lay teacher has been part of our educational system for many years 
in sparse numbers, but within the past ten years her numbers have soared 
so that she forms an average of from 16 to 28 per cent of the teaching per- 
sonnel in our elementary schools today. An increase is expected until 1960-2 
and to remain at approximately that same force into the foreseeable future. 
The main contributing factor to the increased need for lay teachers has been 
because the supply of religious has not been adequate to meet the increased 
need of new and expanded facilities caused by the population boom. 


Most dioceses answering the questionnaire require their candidates either 
to meet state certification standards, to have a degree, or at least a minimum 
of two years of college with the necessity for the teacher to continue working 
toward a degree and/or certificate. About 15 to 20 per cent of the dioceses 
have no definite requirements. 


Use of parish facilities seems to be the most popular method of recruiting. 
Close contact with and co-operation of local colleges is a source of qualified 
recruits and the use of advertisements and news items in diocesan news 
papers is wide-spread. In Dubuque, Iowa, members of the lay teachers’ guild 
are urged to act as recruiters and “sell” the profession which so many of 
us are failing to do. About 25 per cent of the dioceses have no organize 
recruiting plan. In many of these places, it is left up to the individual parish 
to secure its own personnel; others have no recruiting problems. Appeals 
used in recruiting are those of the love of God shown by participation in the 
lay apostolate or Catholic action; extreme need; prayer; privilege, honor ani 
importance of teaching; and the compensations found in Catholic schools. 
Certainly, the appeal or motive could not be strictly a monetary or material 
one, and we would not want it to be so. 


In 83 per cent of the dioceses, the recruiting and interviewing is done by 
the superintendent or someone in the school office while in 50 per cent of the 
dioceses this is handled by the parish. San Francisco, other than St. Louis, 
was the only diocese responding in which a lay person does preliminary 
interviewing of prospective lay teachers. In all but two dioceses, the 
hiring is done by the pastor. 

According to responses to the questionnaire, the greatest number of 
dioceses seem to employ older married women either with no families 
whose families have grown; the second largest category which they employ 
consists of young college graduates or those with two to four years of col- 
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lege; next are retired public school teachers, with young married women with 
families and high school graduates being the smallest group. Several dioceses 
have and recommend a mixture of all aforementioned groups, qualified as 
teachers, for the ideal teaching-learning situations. Quite a few recommend 
encouraging young men to enter the field in the middle and upper grades, 
which is proving very successful in St. Louis. 


Along with and closely related to recruiting are the diocesan plans for 
training future teachers. Thirteen dioceses have some type of program. 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh, and St. Paul sent the most complete information 
covering their programs. Youngstown has a two-year college program after 
which the candidate agrees to teach in parochial schools for two years. The 
AC.C.W. in St. Paul will provide a four-year college program after which 
the girls are obligated to teach for no more than two years. Pittsburgh has a 
five-year program—three years of college under an accelerated program 
and two years of teaching. A contract is entered into under each of these 
programs, and the student is required to meet and maintain college scholastic 
and moral standards. If the recipient of aid withdraws from the program 
of her own volition or for failure to meet the terms of the contract, she is 
obliged to repay her sponsor within a specified period of time the full amount 
of money invested in her education at the time of the termination of the 
contract. 


Approximately one-half of the dioceses answering the questionnaire have 
some form of in-service training. One diocese, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, has 
a program designed specifically for beginning lay teachers. Most plans are for 
lay and religious teachers alike. The most prevalent type of in-service train- 
ing is the educational and professional development of the teacher through 
attendance at college. Institutes, workshops and seminars are recommended 
sources of training. Regular faculty meetings with demonstrations and dis- 
cussion, with possible follow-up conferences with principal and/or supervisor, 
are important in training programs. Intervisitation to demonstration schools 
is considered by many to be the most important of all training. 


Youngstown has an organized program for faculty meetings with material 
sent each month from the school office to aid in conducting the meeting, dis- 
cussing and developing some topic of interest and improving the meetings 
(through faculty evaluations of the meeting). They also have a Lay Teacher 
Advisory Program designed to aid the lay teacher through the first three 
years of her career. The teachers are grouped according to their levels of 
academic training and years of experience and each has a copy of the orien- 
tation activities of the group she is in. The essential activities of the pro- 
gram are: conferences, supervision, lesson planning, submitting pupils’ 
papers and teacher reports, and evaluating progress. 


In general, the superintendents feel that the lay teachers are doing a good 
job. They would like to see them improve as any professional would improve, 
by further education or training and by professional reading. It is rec- 
ommended that the lay teachers should work more willingly with the prin- 
cipal or faculty members assigned to help them, that they could ask for more 
advice and help from experienced religious faculty and that they should 
endeavor to assume a fair share of faculty responsibilities. Many lay teachers 
have difficulty with disciplinary practices, but I feel that this is due to the 
general lack of respect for authority by some pupils and a lack of knowledge 
on the part of the lay teacher as well as a lack of training on the part of 
or diocese as to what constitutes good disciplinary practices in Catholic 
Schools. 
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What can be done to help the status of the lay teacher so as to attract 
more qualified recruits? First of all, there should be a definite hiring and 
employment policy enabling us to screen applicants better and to secure the 
most qualified teachers. There should be minimum requirements for lay 
teachers equal to those for the religious. A diocesan salary scale according 
to qualifications and with yearly increments would eliminate salary injustices 
and bargaining common in many areas. Fringe benefits, such as formal 
tenure, health insurance, retirement benefits and reimbursements for profes- 
sional college courses, are urged. Better in-service training must be provided 
for the lay teachers, seeing to it that all of them are thoroughly familiar 
with school regulations, have had training in preparing for class and are 
instructed in classroom procedures and the behavior standard in Catholic 
schools. A means of providing supervision would be to allow “free” principals 
whenever possible. The lay teachers must be integrated into the faculty as 
full-time members, made to feel a sense of belonging, to be looked to for 
opinions, ideas, and leadership in some projects. They must feel, and the 
religious and clergy must demonstrate, that there is no distinction between 
the qualified religious teacher and the qualified lay teacher. She must be 
included in all faculty planning, meetings, awards and recognition. Restricting 
the size of classes would be a boon to all teachers, as would the organized 
use of teacher-aides for non-teaching duties. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that I think it will take the united effort 
of all groups involved—the general Catholic laity, the religious and clergy, 
including the administrators, and the present lay teachers—to recruit and 
retain qualified lay teachers in our Catholic educational system. The laity 
must understand that it is they who must undertake the financial burden of 
scholarship programs and improved benefits, that it is they who must give of 
their time and talent, if qualified, to meet the needs of our classrooms, and 
they who must offer their prayers that enough good Catholic lay teachers 
are provided. The religious and clergy must recognize and accept qualified 
lay teachers and provide understanding supervision. Training programs 
should be geared to the needs of all teachers, especially the beginning lay 
teachers. “Just’’ salaries and benefits must be provided to attract and retain 
qualified lay teachers. The lay teacher must co-operate in all areas, must 
participate in all school activities, and must share in all responsibilities. She 
must continue to grow professionally. She must “sell” herself on her own 
merits. Given a fair chance, I know the lay teacher will live up to expecta- 
tions. 
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TEACHER-AIDES: A RESOURCE 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY ALICE, R.S.M., 
SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO 43, ILLINOIS 


Two problems which vex teachers today are the need for communication 
between home and school to bring about an understanding of the aims and 
problems of each of these agencies, and the virtual impossibility to provide 
sufficient practice and individual guidance for a large number of children. 


The Saint Xavier College Institute in Curriculum and Teacher Develop- 
ment, having engaged in curriculum study since 1953, realized that together 
with theoretical principles on the philosophy of curriculum, there must be 
studies on practical solutions to these very real and fundamental problems. 
Therefore, with the financial assistance of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the Institute set about on a study of the use of teacher-aides. 
The objectives of the experimentation were fourfold: 


1. Primarily, to bring home and school into a closer co-operation and 
to assist parents in their role as educators, 


2. To extend the influence of the classroom teacher by minimizing the 
number of tasks which confront her and by giving her more time 
for actual teaching and preparation, 

8. To provide individual help for pupils who need it, especially in 
grades with large enrollments, and 


4, To enrich the curriculum. 


To bring together the home and school, we put into action a twofold plan 
of communication. One program interprets the curriculum—its aims and its 
plansx—emphasizing how parents themselves can assist in achieving these 
aims. Another enlists the help of parents in school activities. This latter 
brings out an appreciation for the school as well as a better understanding 
of its problems. 

A call for volunteer workers from the parents met with an enthusiastic 
response. We enlisted not only clerical helpers but also former teachers. 
These gave extra drill work, practice reading, informal testing, or checked 
for evaluation of skills. Speech correctionists, physical education teachers, 
art and music directors, as well as teachers of a second language also 
responded. Nurses volunteered to be on call for the dread day of inocula- 
tions. An enrichment of the curriculum, not provided for in our parochial 
budget, was the result of this survey. 


An advantage in the use of the teacher-aide is the provision for more 
communication between lay teachers and the religious teachers. We have 
done little to acquaint the lay teacher from the public school system or the 
secular college with our Catholic philosophy of education. We have done 
even less to show the effect of this philosophy of education upon curriculum 
and method. If the classroom teachers, however, were free from lunchroom 
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duty, yard supervision, bus dispatching, and even an occasional class period, 
there would be more time for conferences of lay teachers and religious. 


It is important to mention that the success of the teacher-aide program 
depends upon the resources of the parish and of the faculty. The former will 
be the measure of the type and extent of the program; the faculty, of the 
success of the initiated program. While the program in parent-participation 
is an effort to meet the problems of crowded classrooms and the dichotomy 
between home and school, we must point out that the use of teacher-aides 
will not be an expedient measure until the pupil-teacher ratio is balanced, 


It might be well to stress that universal education cannot continue with 
the same methodology as was used when only a small portion of the popula- 
tion continued through school. Certainly new theories of education are bring- 
ing forth new practices. One such study now under the direction of the 
Harvard School of Education is the idea of team teaching. Teachers of 
different professional levels make up this team. Max Goodson describes them 
as the career teacher, qualified by her graduate degrees and administrative 
ability; assisted by the teacher, fully educated and certified but lacking the 
quality of leadership; the associate teacher, a teacher in preparation; and the 
amateur teachers, or teacher-aides. The career teacher plans, the work and 
directs its execution. While leadership is her role, she is still a teacher 
working directly with the children. This team may work with one hundred 
to one hundred-twenty children in from three to five rooms. This horizontal 
team works at only one level in the elementary school and in all subject 
fields at this level. 

The vertical team is made up of specialists in reading, in arithmetic and 
science, and in the fine arts. These specialists teach an area of the curriculum 
straight through the primary grades or the intermediate grades. Assisted by 
the teacher-aide, they are relieved of routine chores and concentrate on the 
specialized work for which they are prepared. 


Both of these ideas in teaching emphasize the better utilization of the 
competent teacher whose preparation is based upon a liberal education. She 
must be able to see the ultimate goals toward which she aims and the relation- 
ship of knowledge at the level of generalization so that she can properly 
present learning at the undifferentiated level of the elementary school child. 
In addition to this ability she must have a knowledge of the psychology of 
the young child. Teachers with all of these abilities are few. Evaluation of 
teaching might well be done in view of such background together with the 
administrative ability to delegate less important tasks to less professionally 
prepared help. This assessment of teacher competence is a more realistic 
criterion for 2 graduated salary scale than are subjectively marked rating 
scales. 


While we religious teachers are not personally concerned with a graduated 
salary scale, we might make an application of this type of thinking in the 
preparation of our young sisters going out into the teaching field. With the 
team idea of teaching in mind, we might better place the new teachers under 
the guidance of an experienced master teacher who has the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the class and who exerts leadership in the guidance of this neophyte. 
Perhaps such an arrangement might relieve some of the tension of those 
first years of teaching which are coupled with an adjustment to the life 
apart from the protective environment of the novitiate and juniorate. Thus 
we should view the use of teacher-aides in the context of educational trends. 
Such changes will call for some rigorous adjustment on the part of teachers. 
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Might a limited teacher-aide program help us to evaluate these trends? Cer- 
tainly an evaluation of the program itself, after four years of development, 
indicates that once engaged in, principals and teachers find it an essential part 
of school organization. Our experience with the teacher-aide program has 
definitely shown results in a larger effort in parent participation. The 
program is in accord with modern trends in education. We believe it is a 
positive step toward the solution of some of the problems facing us in teaching 


today. 








OUR COMMITMENT TO MUSIC 
(Summary) 


REV. CLETUS P. MADSEN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The thesis of my paper is that the art of music should be taught to each 
human being to the extent that he is able to assimilate it. In developing 
this thesis, I will touch on six points: (1) What is music? (2) Why is 
music (what is its relation to man)? (8) What is the relationship between 
music and the Mystical Body? (4) What is the possible position of music 
in general Catholic education? (5) What is the present status of music in 
Catholic education? and (6) What is the possibility of bridging the gap 
between the possible and the present situation? 


Wuat Is Music? 


The dictionary gives us the following answer to this question: 


Music is the science and art of the rhythmic combinations of tones, 
vocal or/and instrumental, embracing melody, harmony, and tone color, 
for the expression of anything possible by this means, but chiefly anything 
emotional. 


I, however, prefer to use the following definition as more illustrative of 
the facts: 
Music is the art and science of the use of tones having pitch, volume and 
tone colors, combined into melodies, harmonies and rhythms, which are 
balanced by repetition, variety, development, suspense and climax to 
express man’s many emotions, conditioned by his intellectual action upon 
these emotions. 


We might also identify music as one of the five general means of expression 
needed by man as he exists today. These means are: art, dance, letters, music, 
numbers. 


Why Is Music? 


When looking at the relationship of music to man, we see three things: 


1. Music serves as a channel for man through which he expresses his 
emotional reactions. 


2. Man is frustrated if this channel is not open. 
3. All men use this means either actively or/and passively. 


Wuat Is THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MusIC AND THE MysTICAL Bopy? 


This topic is treated because Catholic education exists to serve the Mystical 
Body. Each man is a cell of this Body. As such, he must be trained to 
relate himself to the universe, his fellow man, and to God. God gave him 
equipment (talents) for this purpose, and these must be trained if man 1s 
to properly carry on his relationships. 
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Music is a means of expressing these relationships of man in two ways: 


1, It intensifies emotionally and intellectually man’s direct worship of 
God. 


2. It creates beauty in the realm of sound—beauty imitative of God’s 
beauty. It thus indirectly adores God. 


WHat Is THE POSSIBLE POSITION OF MUSIC IN GENERAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION? 


Music is a “must” in general education since it so vitally affects the emo- 
tins of all, and all are powerfully moved by their emotions in their actions. 
If music is to be accepted in our school system as a “must” subject, the pupil 
should be able to manipulate its basic elements in relation to each other just 
as he handles clauses, sentences, paragraphs, etc. in a language. He should 
learn to recognize, use and appreciate basic intervals, melodies, harmonies, 
thythms and timbres of sound. He should have sufficient encounter with the 
end product of these elements to experience the emotional and intellectual 
reactions they can bring about in him and his fellow men, when understood. 


Finally, he should continue this learning process as far and as long as 
his position in life enables him to so learn; i.e., as far and as long as he 
studies other means of expression for which he has no peculiar talent. 


Accurate testing and the availability of capable training is needed to find 
and train exceptional talent in music where and when it is found. Catholic 
education cannot afford to ignore the training of God-given talents. 


Wuat Is THE PRESENT STATUS OF MUSIC IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION? 


On the elementary level, music is gradually gaining a place of acceptance in 
theory as a “must.” However, in practice it still lags noticeably. Very little 
activity exists above the elementary level in the field of general training in 
music. 


WHat Is THE POSSIBILITY OF BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN THE POSSIBLE 
AND THE PRESENT SITUATION? 


In my estimation, the gap can be bridged. For bringing this about, I 
propose the following procedure: 
a. That the NCEA consider forming a committee to study the situation 
and report its findings for action; and 
b. That this committee have representation from general administration, 
art, dance, letters, music, and numbers. 
(Should such a committee be formed, the writer is prepared to offer it 
an initial opportunity to meet next August 16-22, in connection with the 
Annual Research Conference of NCMEA, which will be held at Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, New York.) 








OUR COMMITMENT TO ART 


SISTER M. JEANNE, O.S.F., 
ROSARY HILL COLLEGE, 
BUFFALO 26, NEW YORK 


One of life’s little tragedies occurred in a fourth grade classroom not too 
long ago. I was about ten minutes late for the class which was being con- 
ducted by the regular classroom teacher, so I slipped into the nearest empty 
seat in the last row. I noticed that each child had three different lengths of 
colored paper and two rectangles of cardboard on his desk. The teacher was 
busy giving directions about which piece of colored paper should be pasted 
to which piece of cardboard. I didn’t quite follow the directions so I turned 
to the boy sitting next to me and asked, “What are you making?” He replied, 
“Something for Mother’s Day.” “Yes,” I replied, “but what is it?” “Oh,” he 
answered, “she hasn’t told us yet.” 


The teacher had, no doubt, spent all Saturday afternoon folding and cut- 
ting the paper to size for the forty children in her class and now she was 
so busy trying to be sure that all forty children would have presentable 
“gifts” for Mother’s Day that she was defeating her very purpose for having 
an art lesson at all! She would be proud of the results of the class, perhaps, 
but the children were only learning how to follow directions and were deprived 
of the joy and the satisfaction of creative activity prompted by the love 
which finds expression in the giving of gifts. 


It is all too easy—under the stress of large classes, an overweighted cur- 
riculum, or inadequate teacher preparation—to forget, in theory or in prac- 
tice, the true nature of a child or the true nature of education in art. Our 
convention theme, which is concerned with the dimensions of Catholic edu- 
cation, reminds us that we cannot ignore our commitment to the fine arts 
without loss of integrity as Catholics, and more specifically, without loss of 
integrity as teachers. Is this an overstatement—to be taken with a grain of 
salt, as it were? I think not, but let me explain. 


We are committed by our faith to truths of the supernatural order. The 
source of these truths is divine revelation and the infallible teaching authority 
of the Catholic Church; they are expressed in our creed, our moral code, and 
the sacred liturgy. These truths are formulated, according to the capacity 
of children to grasp their significance, in the school subject which we call 
religion. By a study of these truths of religion, a child better understands 
that he is a creature of God and consequently has a responsibility of love 
and service to God and to his fellow men. 


If we are committed by our faith to truths of the supernatural order, then 
we are committed by reason to truths of the natural order. The source of 
these truths is the empirical evidence of science, and these truths are formu- 
lated, again according to the capacity of children, in the school subjects of 
geography, history, arithmetic, science, etc. By a study of these truths 4 
child better understands this wonderful world in which he lives. 


But it is not enough for us—or for our students—to be only lovers of the 
truth. We must, as St. Paul admonishes us, be doers of the truth. And this 
is precisely where art comes in. If we are committed to truths of the super- 
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natural order formulated in our religion classes, and if we are committed 
to truths of the natural order formulated in our science classes, then truly 
we are committed to putting the truths of religion and of science into action 
so that we can achieve our destiny. This can only be done through the arts. 


Whether or not teachers explicitly profess to believe this, they do act on 
this principle; for example, when we have taught a new truth, be it in religion, 
in history, in geography, or in science, we know that it is not enough to have 
taught the truth, to know that we have impressed upon the minds of our stu- 
dents the fact of a particular truth. Our next step is to call for some ex- 
pression or interpretation of that truth, be it in words, spoken or written, in 
song, in some dramatic action, or in the making of some new thing which 
makes this truth incarnate, as it were, in some expressive medium. Only when 
a child can express a truth—in the language of his own ideas—do we say that 
he knows the truth adequately. 


Hence it is our serious responsibility, in consideration of the supernatural 
as well as the natural truths to which we are dedicated, to foster in our schools 
scientists as well as artists. When we say that we should train scientists as 
well as artists, we do not use these words as they are bandied about in the 
daily press. To the popular mind, a scientist is one, for example, whose re- 
search culminates in a new and improved atom bomb or a new and improved 
method for traveling to outer space. Similarly, an artist is one who produces 
ever new and ever more unintelligible paintings or sculptures of unidentifiable 
subject matter. This is not the scientist or the artist about which we are 
concerned. 


Our concern is much more basic. If we are committed to the truth, as we 
are, then we are concerned, rather, with the intellectual powers of our students, 
those powers of mind which are their natural means for arriving at truth and 
thus achieving the destiny to which they are called. These fivefold powers 
which we call the intellectual virtues must be developed by consistent training 
insofar as each admits of training; for example, understanding is the mind’s 
grasp of the first principles of reasoning. Wisdom and prudence, on the other 
hand, are fostered specifically in our classes in religion, but practically in every 
situation of every day which calls for a choice in regard to action. Surely it is 
the fostering of the intellectual virtue of science which receives the lion’s share 
of the elementary school curriculum, and our emphasis on the intellectual 
virtue of art is too frequently casual and haphazard. Science and art, however, 
should be a happy pair. In learning the facts of any science, the mind must 
necessarily be passive to truth; it is impressed by that truth. In acquiring an 
art, however, the mind is active in using the data of science in reshaping or 
organizing them to meet the requirements of the creative mind.. 


Hence it should never be forgotten that art is an intellectual virtue and, by 
definition, it is that power or capacity of the mind to make things, following a 
true course of reasoning. It is absurd to sharpen all the other powers of our 
minds and then neglect this one which is such a vital part of the total complex 
of everyone’s life, for without a means of expression human minds lie fallow 
and are condemned to sterility. 


The school-subject art is included in the curriculum precisely to provide 
the training to make that expression not only possible, but powerful. This is 
a serious vocational responsibility. By that I mean that a teacher who fails 
to foster this intellectual capacity of her students fails as a true educator and 
is doing not only an injustice to a child as a member of society, but also to the 
Church which is, humanly speaking, dependent on an intelligent and articulate 
membership to carry on her mission in the world. 


ee ee 
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To verify this we see that nowhere in the world is there a perfect integration 
of all the arts as there is in the liturgy of the Catholic Church. In the glorious 
pageantry of ritual and ceremony, the greatest achievements of human genius 
have been combined through the ages to lend earthly power and grandeur to 
the sublime act of human worship, in which we are caught up into the realm of 
the divine by our identification, by our incorporation with Christ. The expres- 
sive arts of song and dance, of prose and poetry, of sculpture and painting, of 
weaving and stained glass, of metalcraft and carpentry—all are encompassed 
within an architectural framework enhancing the liturgy. Each lends its specific 
voice of praise to the harmony of the sacred liturgy. That so many do not 
appreciate, do not understand, the sacred liturgy which is the heart of true 
Christian life, as Pius X pointed out, may well be an indictment against our 
educational program which minimizes or neglects education in the arts. 


We Catholics, of all people in the world, with our rich artistic heritage 
through the ages, should not need to be convinced of the necessity of education 
in the arts which play such a vital role in our full Christian life. If, as 
mentioned earlier, we are committed to truths of the supernatural as well as 
to those of the natural order, then by that very fact we are committed to the 
fine arts which are the means of their noblest expression. 


But what have the fine arts to do with the elementary school? What connec- 
tion is there between a small child’s first experiences with paint and the power- 
ful religious paintings of our own or any other era? Let us never forget that 
art is a capacity of the mind to reason well about things to be made. Hence 
the school-subject art is devoted to the fostering of that potential and it should 
provide opportunities for the development of a child’s creative imagination 
which finds externalization in any material: in paint, in clay, in paper con- 
struction; in color, in line, in shape, and, I might add, in the joy that comes 
from expressing one’s ideas well through some tangible material. 


So much for our responsibilities. What can be said about our resources for 
the teaching of art? We do not mean to ask what specific materials are avail- 
able for our use in the classroom, although that is a significant question in 
itself. Rather we are concerned here with the resources that serve our three- 
fold need in our present problems of teaching art within the context of our 
vocational responsibility. 


First, I would mention the resources in regard to content. They are as wide 
as this wonderful world in which we find ourselves, for great art all through 
the ages has always expressed truths of the natural and of the supernatural 
order. As Christians, we are inheritors of a remarkable artistic tradition, and 
from that vantage point the whole world is our subject, for reasons beyond 
cavil. It is only insofar as we encourage our students in the elementary school 
to interpret truths about God, about their fellow men, and about themselves, 
according to their capacity to understand them, that they will become progres- 
sively able to take their place in the world which so badly needs the leavening 
influence of Christianity through intelligent practice and fostering of the arts. 


Second, what are our resources for methodology? Granted that the whole 
world is ours for the subject of expression in the arts, how shall we go about 
teaching our classes in a way consonant with our responsibility as Catholic 
teachers of art? Right reason will always be the norm. This rules out, of 
course, having children make things according to adult standards, for they 
are children and not adults. It rules out having a teacher “doctor up” a child’s 
drawing to make it look “right.” It rules out copying a teacher’s pattern, 
tracing someone else’s drawing, or placing so much emphasis on the finished 
product that the child—a responsible human being—is forgotten or overlooked 
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in the scuffle. Fortunately, committees on art education in various dioceses are 
alerted to our needs, and many are working on courses of study in art which 
will help the classroom teacher in the problems attendant upon the teaching 
of art. Significant among these courses of study is the one written by members 
of the Catholic Art Association for the New York State Curriculum Committee. 
Its thoroughly Christian approach to the teaching of art is due to the fact 
that it is the joint work of members of fourteen different religious communities 
throughout the United States. 


There is a third resource which I think significant. What are our resources 
for boosting the morale of teachers of art, of classroom teachers who are, 
perhaps frightened at the prospect of teaching what they claim to know 
s0 little about, of all of us who are in any way concerned about the present 
condition of art and the prospects for the future? It seems to me that any 
teacher’s outright neglect of the school-subject art as well as a teacher’s 
misconceptions regarding what may properly be called training in art are due 
to two things. The first is inexperience. You can’t expect to teach a child how to 
use clay if you’ve never felt the smooth plasticity of this material and thrilled 
to the fact that it took new life within your own hands. You can’t expect 
children to use paint in expressing their ideas freely and happily unless you’ve 
known from experience the joy that comes from making paint a “voice of your 
own ideas in a way that words can never match.” The second reason is like 
to the first: inexperience, but this time I refer to that lack of familiarity 
with children’s normal artistic production, a lack of knowledge of what chil- 
dren can or could be encouraged to do, as contrasted with what adults normally 
do. Teachers cannot sit back smugly in the complacency of their inexperience, 
along whatever lines, and use it as an excuse not to teach art at all or to 
teach it inadequately. Fortunately, there is an ever-increasing number of 
Catholic colleges which offer degree programs as well as elective courses in 
art for teachers. There are summer workshops and winter workshops for in- 
service teachers to provide direct experience with the materials of the class- 
room. There are also teachers’ conventions, and art conventions. There are 
exhibitions of children’s work, such as the Art Fair held each year in the 
Catholic schools of the Archdiocese of Boston. And, if you cannot travel far 
and wide to do and to see things that would help you, there are excellent books 
and magazines that will introduce you to the delightful world of children’s 
drawings and paintings. 

Surely I can close my remarks on this hopeful note that help is really being 
given to both the experienced and the inexperienced among us. And if we 
should find the task of our vocational responsibility, our commitment to the 
fine arts, to be taxing, surely we can say, as Pius XI did in another context: 
“Thank God for our present problems, for it is no longer permitted anyone to 
be mediocre.” 





KINDERGARTEN MEETING 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ART EDUCATION IN THE 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY ADA, C.S.J., 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 


The whole subject of creativity is written between the lines: 


In the beginning was the Word 
And the Word was with God... 
(John I, 1) 
and, 
And God created man to His own image... 
(Gen. I, 27) 


It is precisely because we are made to the image of God that our nature has 
deep needs to create. Our intellectual nature has a deep need to make some- 
thing in its own image. This need is spiritual and a reflection of the Father’s 
generation, of His perfect likeness in the Word. 


The fulfilling of this need is the intellectual virtue or habit of art. There- 
fore, art belongs to the perfection of our nature. We have a duty to develop 
this virtue in ourselves if we are to arrive at that wholeness which is holiness. 
We have a further duty to develop this virtue in our children if we wish to 
fulfill the ends of Christian education which would have us develop and perfect 
the natural faculties in co-ordination with the supernatural. 


Besides the reason of duty, love for our children should prompt us to give 
them the full riches of their heritage. Art education introduced in the early 
years of childhood may mean the difference between an adjusted, well-balanced 
person and one who has difficulties not only with his environment but in find- 
ing the proper balance between intellect and emotions. 


Too many teachers are hesitant about teaching creative art because they 
“cannot draw a straight line.” They give children pattern work and coloring 
sheets which have a negative effect on creative development by destroying 
the qualities of freedom and humility. Both of these qualities are bulwarks of 
true creativeness. Art is neither a photographic representation of anything 
nor a copy of another’s work. It is an extension of creation because a child, 
or an artist, has the humility to sing out in color his idea and appreciation of 
the joy he derives from an experience. 

For teachers who do not feel they understand children’s drawing or the 
value of it, there are excellent helps in any public library. To mention two 
books of special value there is Charles D. Gaitskell’s, Children And Their Art 
(Harcourt Brace), and Your Child Is An Artist, by Arthur Zaidenberg 
(Grosset and Dunlap). 

Though free-play art should be encouraged, guidance is necessary. Draw- 
ing should not be neglected, for five-year-old children are quite able to express 
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concrete facts in terms of circles, squares and variations of them. As Chester- 
ton wrote, “If in your bold creative way you hold yourself free to draw a 
giraffe with a short neck, you will really find that you are not free to draw 
a giraffe.” 

The child and the artist have certain things in common. The first is the 
delight of discovery of something new about the world. This is the artist’s 
starting point. As children we all possess it, but with many this joy ceases 
with childhood. This would not happen if the child had encouragement in his 
creativeness, for his perception and sensitive awareness of beauty are nour- 
ished by it. 

Children are well able to understand the true meaning of art. Their habits 
of work, their tastes and appreciation of others’ work are influenced by it. 
I have explained it to my own kindergarten children this way: 

Art is the right making of things. 

An artist is someone who makes a thing just the way it should be made, 
whether he uses paint, glass, stone or any other thing he chooses. 

The artist must have a shining idea in his head about what he wants 
to make. He must have love in his heart to make something true and 
beautiful. He must also make the thing he wishes to make as well as 
he can. 

You can be an artist too, because you can think, you can love, and you 
can do things well if you try. 


Will not the child who is consistently reminded of these truths and who is 
trained from the start in artistic integrity be growing spiritually? 
Plato insisted that if the emotions were trained through art, poetry and 


music in the early stages of education they would be instinctively drawn to 
what is good and beautiful, and thus the child would accept gladly the teach- 
ing of reason when it was given. 

Kindergarten should be a nursery of all the fine arts for it is here that our 
five-year-olds will come to know and love Holy Mother Church as the Mother 
of all the arts. It is here that they will make merry in all they will make and 
rejoice as Our Heavenly Father did on the first morning of the world. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN RELIGION 


ELLA CALLISTA CLARK, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


It is, indeed, an honor to meet with this distinguished group of Catholic 
kindergarten teachers. May I congratulate you on the outstanding contribu- 
tions you are making to the education of the child at this highly impressionable 
age. As a well-known educator has said, “Give me the child during his first 
six or seven years, and I shall determine what he will become.” 


The inspirational articles in your National Catholic Kindergarten Review 
reflect your eagerness to make each of your kindergartens an “Open Sesame” 
where a dedicated, well-prepared teacher welcomes God’s little ones and guides 
them intelligently to know and love Him. Furthermore, your articles have 
emphasized and clarified the functions of the Catholic kindergarten and have 
provided numerous helpful suggestions for ways in which you may well meet 
the tremendous but very rewarding challenge of your calling. 


Today, in response to your request, I shall attempt to note some ways in 
which kindergarten teachers may enrich and vitalize their teaching by the use 
of appropriate audio-visual aids. In doing this, I shall assume that we all 
have in mind the major tenets of child development and the complete gamut 
of kindergarten objectives. Thus, we shall not now consume precious time 


laying such a background. 


Any dedicated teacher of religion realizes that communicating to students 
concepts in religion is a tremendously difficult task. Try as we may, we know 
we do not always succeed. The following story is an illustration of this fact. 


Worps May CONFUSE 


Reportedly, after hearing the Bible story of how God drove Adam and Eve 
out of Paradise, a child drew this picture. You see an impressive looking 
personage at the wheel of a huge automobile. In the back seat are a man and 
a woman. God is driving Adam and Eve out of the Garden of Eden! Undoubt- 
edly this picture is the result of the earnest effort of a student to understand 
what for him was a difficult concept. He simply failed to get the correct idea. 


Now his learning situation is complicated; before he can learn the truth he 
must rid his mind of an error. Such a situation usually involves the learner 
in a certain degree of frustration, the significance of which teachers and par- 
ents may fail to appreciate, and it can dull the sharp edge of self-motivation 
in learning. Realizing this, the conscientious teacher attempts to present ideas 
so clearly that erroneous impressions are at a low minimum. This is where 
audio-visual aids intelligently used often can clarify a difficult idea quickly 
and with an impact which insures greater permanency of learning than do 
mere words no matter how carefully chosen. 


When we speak of audio-visual aids, we are not referring to pictures and 
other materials made for entertainment. Imparting accurate ideas is serious 
business and requires accurate tools of quality made especially for a given 
purpose. Furthermore, if audio-visual aids are to be effective, they must be 
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used intelligently in reference to the background and needs of the learners. 
No teaching tool possesses any magic. By itself it achieves nothing. How it 
js used determines the results. In fact, all of the psychological implications 
of learning are a part of this picture in the kindergarten as well as on other 
levels. 


Audio-visual aids in teaching refer not just to films and other projection 
materials but to all materials which enrich learning through the seeing process. 
Occasionally sound is necessarily a part of a visual experience, therefore the 
term audio-visual aids. Each of these is merely a tool for learning and must 
be used with discretion if desired learnings are to result. 


LEARN BY DOING 


With inexperienced learners, as every kindergarten teacher knows, there is 
no substitute for firsthand experience. To illustrate, may I describe how one 
unusually successful kindergarten teacher utilizes actual experiences at the 
beginning of the year in September? 


She feels that one of the most impressive ways of sharpening children’s 
appreciation of the goodness of God is to help them to observe intelligently 
and enjoy the gifts of nature which God has so bountifully bestowed upon us. 
Furthermore, as children recognize and appreciate the wonder and mystery of 
God’s world of nature, they attain a readiness for the further appreciation of 
the mysteries of their religion. 


Accordingly, realizing the high interest potential of the life cycle of the 
Monarch butterfly, this kindergarten teacher sought for and found a Monarch 
caterpillar last September along the roadside. She brought it to school, and 
she and the intensely interested children placed it into a large insect cage 
where they could observe it freely as it fed on the fresh milkweed. 


This was, of course, just one of the many centers of interest in this fasci- 
nating kindergarten. 


With intense interest these children watched the caterpillar devour the leaves 
and proceed to shed its skin several times until it had attained its full growth. 
Then one exciting day it attached itself to a leaf from which it hung. As it 
wriggled, the outer skin split revealing the truly beautiful gold-flecked jade 
green chrysalis. As these fascinating events evolved, the teacher carefully 
wove into the discussion the religious truths they exemplified. 


About two weeks after the lovely jewel-like chrysalis appeared, orange and 
black colors began to replace the beautiful green and gold, and soon the butter- 
fly emerged to the great joy of the children who had so interestedly followed 
this natural development. Excitedly they watched this lovely winged creature 
flit about. They fed it sugar water and watched its tiny tongue operate as it 
drank. Since the butterfly was a female, it completed its life cycle by laying 
some tiny white eggs. During this dramatic episode, the teacher had carefully 
provided for the achievement of several readiness objectives; for example, 
after introducing the caterpillar into the classroom the teacher set the stage 
carefully. Being mindful of the kindergarten’s splendid opportunity to prepare 
children to use and appreciate books and other sources of information, this 
teacher stimulated the children’s intellectual curiosity as to changes that the 
caterpillar would probably undergo. At the same time she left on the reading 
table several appropriate science picture books and other materials from which 
the children gleaned many answers to their own questions. One exhibit was 
especially interesting. In a cellophane-covered hoisery box filled with cotton 
there were mounted specimens of a Monarch caterpillar, a chrysalis, a Monarch 
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butterfly, and a specimen of eggs on a milkweed leaf. The six Monarch butter. 
fly sequence pictures were also on the table. (Adroit use of these lays the 
foundation for the reading skills of selecting points in a story or process and 
organizing these into a logical sequence such as an outline). The teacher 
encouraged the children to refer to these materials, and often through picture 
clues they located material which they asked her to read to them. Thus she 
demonstrated the great value of knowing how to read as she shared with 
them the information stored in these lovely picture books. Occasionally, some 
children even brought in additional books from home or from the local library. 
A culminating high light of this unit was the viewing of the beautiful ten- 
minute color motion picture, “The Monarch Butterfly.” 


Wuat CoMEs oF SUCH A UNIT? 


The carefully planned use of these various audio-visual aids added exciting 
reality to this classroom experience and kindled in the children keen expecta- 
tion for the next event. Obviously, vocabulary expansion was a joy to behold, 
and parents marveled at the eagerness and facility with which these kinder- 
garten children kept their families at home informed of each day’s develop- 
ments. In fact, it was not unusual to have parents drop in to see these 
wonderful phenomena for themselves and often for the first time in their own 
lives. Occasionally, a family outing culminated in the finding of a Monarch 
caterpillar, and in that home the experience of the classroom was joyfully 
repeated. In fact, often this unit opens up for families the fascinating sharing 
of the other natural beauties with which God surrounds us. Obviously such 
family togetherness, the- increase in oral reading in the home on topics of 
mutual interest, and additions to home libraries are all desirable outgrowths of 
the Monarch butterfly experience. 


This intensely interesting unit shared by home and school also brings parents 
to a desirable understanding of how they and the school can work together 
in the best interests of their children’s development. In this way, too, the 
parent-teacher conference plan which in this school is highly successful re- 
ceives a most salutary impetus. 


Implicit in the above illustration also is the fact that many audio-visual 
aids may be appropriately used together. However, evident, too, is the im- 
portance of using only those aids which are appropriate to the specific needs 
of the children and then only when woven into the unit skillfully. 


“Do-IT-YOURSELF” VISUAL AIDS 


No kindergarten teacher would underestimate the importance of pictures 
which children themselves draw or paint or the models they may fashion from 
clay, paper, or other art media. Here, we have a powerful potential for involv- 
ing children in thinking deeply (on their level) about religious truths and 
expressing them in ways in which they can exemplify them in their daily 
lives; for example, in discussing God’s wonderful gifts to us, the teacher may 
ask each child to “draw a picture of one of God’s gifts to’you which you espe- 
cially enjoy.” This teacher is making use of a “do-it-yourself” visual aid 
which possesses a powerful potential for involvement of the learner. 


These children at their very impressionable age are learning to interpret 
their own environment in terms of religious truths which sister has sought to 
make clear to them through the use of various commercially produced pictures. 
Furthermore, sister encourages these children to illustrate ways in which they 
can express thanks to God for His many wonderful gifts and also do their part 
to show respect, kindness, and helpfulness to others at home and at school. 
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Similarly, on all maturity levels we are concerned with imparting accurate 
eas which take root in and improve the behavior of each individual. Judi- 
higus use Of appropriate materials and activities can be far more powerful 
han a teacher’s mere verbalism which on one occasion reportedly brought to 
child’s lips the words “a bunch of violets thrown” instead of “Pontius Pilate’s 


throne.” 
PREPARE THE CLASS CAREFULLY 


If the use of audio-visual aids is to eventuate in effective learning, a de- 
tiled “must” consists of adequate orientation of the potential viewers; for 
wample, before they use a film, filmstrip, or any other audio-visual aid, they 
ned to be put into the appropriate mood for identifying themselves with the 
situation represented. They need to have sufficient background to understand 
the pictured events they are about to witness, and they need the services of 
a intelligent guide who prepares them on what to see as they vicariously 
experience the events portrayed. 


MANY OTHER AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


In addition to the audio-visual aids mentioned above, there are many others; 
for example, a certain kindergarten teacher uses a set of 2 x 2 slides at the 
beginning of the school year to explain to parents what activities the kinder- 
garten children will engage in during the year and what types of development 
should result from each. Parents greatly appreciate this pictorial orientation 
which gives them an understanding of what their children will be doing in 
kindergarten and why and how home and school can work along together for 
the better education of their child. 


All of these potentially powerful tools of teaching can, when appropriately 
wed, greatly improve teaching effectiveness. However, in closing, it may be 
well to recall that perhaps the most powerful audio-visual aids in any kinder- 
garten are the teacher’s pleasant, encouraging facial expression and her well- 
modulated, sympathetic voice. 








INTEGRATING RELIGION WITH THE SCIENCE LESSONS 


JOAN M. O’PIELA, 
16230 ILENE, 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN 


Sputniks, satellites, electronics and nuclear physics have made science the 
new battle cry in the schools. The demand today is for more science experiences 
begun as soon as possible in the school programs. What are our responsi- 
bilities as Catholic educators in promoting the study of science in our Catholic 
elementary schools? What is our specific approach in considering science in 
the kindergarten curriculum? What kinds of understandings must we have of 
science or nature study to provide meaningful experiences for our children’ 
Where do we begin? 

The study of science in the kindergarten must be consistent with a Catholic 
philosophy of education. The Catholic philosophy sees education as the har- 
monious development of the physical, emotional, intellectual, volitional, and 
spiritual powers of an individual in order that he may live an enriched, up- 
right and useful Christian life in this world, and that he may, in eternity, 
attain to perfect union with God. Science is a part of everyday living and of 
everyday experiencing. The kindergarten child is extremely curious and keenly 
alert to his environment and quick to absorb new ideas and knowledge. Along 
with the child’s increasing storehouse of knowledge, it is important that 
kindergarten teachers help the child at this early age to realize that all of 
the wonder and beauty of the world he is beginning to appreciate is the work 
of our Creator. God’s plan is one of harmony and order with all men as one 
big family living and working together. 

The greatest barrier to a proper perspective of science in the kindergarten 
is very often the teacher’s conception of what science is. To some, the term 
science has a cold, fearful and unapproachable ring. Must science always mean 
a series of test tubes and buzzing electrical connections? The answer is simple 
when we consider the learning process of the young child. 


A science experience for a young child is a composite of many experiences: 
sensory, intellectual, emotional, and expressive. In infancy, the child is almost 
entirely dependent on his senses and feeling tone to interpret the world about 
him. In the early school years, the child is at the peak of his powers for explor- 
ing, examining, and experimenting. His interest is keen and his approach is 
uninhibited, imaginative, and thorough. He wants to know, touch and feel 
things. He needs to. He must be helped to develop an attitude of active 
questioning and relationship thinking rather than accepting mere descriptions 
and a rigid classification of facts. His mind must be aroused to a knowledge 
of the causes of things, God, and the simplicity, beauty and order evident in 
nature. Natural science experiences can be effectively pointed out to foster this 
understanding. Each successive experience should serve to further reinforce 
this. For the kindergarten child, let us think in terms of natural science 
experiences rather than formal experiments. Sometimes these can be planned 
experiences, but they are more meaningful if they are part of the total life 
pattern of the child at home and at school. 


There are no definite rules about how much science to include in the 
kindergarten program. The amount and kind of science experience must be 
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adapted to the needs of the children. Start by considering your own group’s 
interests, your community opportunities, the season of the year, and your own 
background of natural science information. Every day presents opportunities 
for science experiences which are not only of great interest but also of great 
educational value. 

Catholic kindergarten teachers should be conscious of the following objectives 
in planning and developing science experiences for children. 


Concepts: 

1, An understanding of God’s beauty in the works of His creation. 

9, An understanding of God’s part in the phenomena of nature. 

3, An understanding of God’s love for us by the means of livelihood pro- 
vided His creatures as observed in nature. 

. An interest in acquiring knowledge of the fundamental processes of na- 
ture. 

. An understanding of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

. An interest in becoming acquainted with nature. 

. An understanding of God’s wisdom in ordering the laws of nature. 

. An understanding of God’s wisdom through the observance of the inter- 
dependence of living and non-living creatures, plants and animals. 

9, An understanding of God’s goodness in the kindness of others toward us. 


Skills : 

1. A habit of careful observation and simple experimentation with the ma- 
terials in the child’s environment. 

2. An ability to recognize his responsibilities to other creatures in his envi- 
ronment, 

8. An ability to discriminate between fact and fancy. 

4, An ability to express ideas. 

5. A habit of praise and thanksgiving to God for His world. 

6 

7 


~ 


comnoc 


. A habit of interest and curiosity about nature. 
. A habit of a consciousness of God through his gifts. 


Values: 


1, An appreciation of the dignity of man over all created things. 
2. An appreciation for the work of others. 

3. An attitude of scientific inquiry in nature—causes and effects. 
4, An appreciation of the universality of God. 


Let us remember that no matter how simple the child’s observation of a 
scientific or material fact is, there is always an opportunity to correlate 
religious principles and beliefs, all in further integrating religion with science. 
The kindergarten child becomes aware of God in relation to himself through 
carefully planned religious instructions in the kindergarten. Through the use 
of stories with specific morals, appropriate religious pictures, songs, and 
prayers, the child develops the understanding that God knows all things, can 
do all things, is everywhere, and loves us very much. Let us now relate this 
understanding to simple science observance and see how the child’s under- 
standing of God is further reinformed and enhanced. 

It has been a very hot, dry week. The ground is hard, and the grass and 
flowers are limp. Sprinkling of lawns has been banned temporarily by the city. 
Without too much warning there is a rather hard, long rain. Some possible 
discussion might include: 
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1. What happens to grass, flowers, water supply, etc. when we have no rai 
for a long time? 

2. The possible effects to grass, flowers, water supply, etc. after the rain, 
and the benefits resulting. 

8. Relate the discussion with the fact that God knows all things and realize; 
that the men and animals of His creation need His help. Many have 
told God through prayer of their needs and of how everything was dry. 
ing up, etc. God heard the prayers of His people and sent the rain t 
help the grass, flowers, food supply, etc. 

4, Likewise, science facts, causes and relationships can also be pointed out. 
These are some of the science experiences that could be had in the above 
described situation: = 
a. What color is the sky when it rains? kinde 
b. What color is the sidewalk when dry? When wet? 

What color are the trees, houses, grass, etc. when wet? 
c. Where does the rain go? 
d. Are there clouds in the sky when it rains? 
e. What do drops of water look like? 

Watch them hit the sidewalk and pop. 
f. What were some of the signs before the rain? 

i. Room darkened 

ii. Clouds 

iii. Color of houses and sky seemed to change 

iv. No sun 
g. Where did the rain seem to start? 
h. How are people dressed for rain? 
i. Watch the windshield wipers on the automobiles. 
j. Watch the drying of the sidewalks in patches after the rain. 
k. Watch the drippy store awnings. 
l. Watch umbrellas closing. 
m. Watch the course of the water in the gutters. 
n. What stays wet the longest after the rain? 
o. What dries the quickest? 
p. What happens to toys left out in rain? 

(Put some nails in water and observe. Rust forms.) 


“T do 
appre 


Many other integrated experiences in song, music, rhythms, and art are 
possible and desirable as a result of this simple science observance. The indi- 9 
vidual teacher will decide, on the basis of her groups needs and interests, how 
far these interests need to be pursued. 


The seasons always provide us with many opportunities for natural science 
experiences for kindergarten children. These require no elaborate or expensive 
equipment and the results are usually immediately observable, thus making 
this experience most satisfying for the young child. 


In planning science experiences for children, the attitude of the teacher is 5. 
important. To have worthwhile science experiences in the kindergarten the 
teacher herself must be “science minded.” Only the “science minded” teacher 
will be alert to the many opportunities in daily living which will help children 
to establish facts and appreciate the interrelatedness of facts. Extensive traln- 
ing in science is not necessary. Most teachers have had some courses in sciences 
—at least general science. Many excellent resource books are available. The 
best advice is to start with nature and observe it. You will be pleased with 
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ve no Tait vur own growth in interest and soon be aware of an increase in your own 


skills and abilities. 


Science in kindergarten is a complete challenge to teachers. We never know 
how much or what interests will be aroused. Sometimes, a child will want 
information about something we are unfamiliar with. Since no one person ever 
has all the information for children’s questions, it is better to honestly say, 
“{ don’t know why this is so. Let’s try to find out.” This is truly a scientific 
approach. 
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the above Children get information in kindergarten from: (1) the spoken words of 


others; (2) written words (stories heard); and (3) observation and experi- 
mentations. The following are suggestions for sources of science experiences 
kindergarten children will enjoy. 


1, Things which happen naturally. In this classification, the science ma- 
terial must do the teaching by its movements, and changes, or by the 
child’s arranging of it. No elaborate descriptions are necessary, and the 
choicest words are those to describe the movement. 


. Leaves falling. 

. A robin pulling a worm. 

An ant crawling. 

. A water centipede walking. 

The seasons and all that occurs, change in dress, temperature, 
habits, recreation, 

f. Parent resources for occupations or hobbies. 

g. Birds and insects. 

h. Animals. 


cfneoe 


> rain. In considering any natural science experience it is important to pro- 
vide the proper stimulation. To some of the foregoing, the following 
might apply: “Let’s see who can see the first robin,” “Let’s take a walk 
and look for a nest,” or “Let’s listen to the rustle of the leaves. How do 
they feel when we jump in them?” 


2. Trips into the neighborhood. It is wise to survey your neighborhood to 
see if there are possibilities for observation; for example: excavations, 
steam shovels at work, weeds, flower gardens street resurfacing, fire 
houses, zoo, etc. Check on your school policy to be sure this is permissible 

‘ ho - as you are responsible for the safety of your group. 

tase 3. A science table. You might set aside a table to hold specimens that the 

teacher or children bring in. 


1 science 4. Collections. Encourage the children to gather leaves, bulbs, fruit, gourds, 
xpensive pine cones, rocks, etc. Rocks are good items to collect at any time. Collect 

making them and split them to see inside formations. It is not necessary to name 
them but just make sure that they are too large to be put into the mouth. 


acher is 5. Animals. 





poe a. Aquatic animals. 

children b. Butterflies. 

ba c. Polliwogs—frogs. 
pes d. Turtles. 

i e. Snakes. 

‘ed wit f. Bunnies. 

” g. Others. 
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In this area, children are apt to mimic the teacher’s attitudes abou 
animal care and handling. If specimens are tired or the teacher igs no 
too secure in handling them (snakes, for example), children readily 
understand a simple statement such as, “Let’s return it to where it likes 
to live.” 


6. Simple observations. 


a. Watching snow and ice melt, etc. 
b. Observing seeds sprouting. 
c. Observing magnets. 


It is important to remember certain points in all planned experiences of 
this type: 


1. There will be a definite result. 


2. Be sure it is observable in a short space of time. Children lose interest 
if they must wait weeks to see results. 


8. Try it beforehand to be sure it works, so as not to disappoint the children, 
4. Let the children make observations and report them whenever possible. 


I have tried briefly to show the importance of a simple natural approach to 
science for the kindergarten child. The Catholic kindergarten child knows of 
God’s wonderful love for all His creation. His conception of God is very warm 
and personal. Let us foster this relationship by taking every opportunity that 
presents itself in nature to show that an ever-loving Father is watching over 
and caring for us. 





LOOKING BACK, THE BETTER TO LOOK AHEAD 


SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P., 
ST. GILES KINDERGARTEN, 
OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


Early in the life of our republic, our founding fathers introduced history 
into America’s schools, “so that future generations will know the story of our 
origins and beginnings.” In like manner the members of the National Catholic 
Kindergarten Association have maintained a growing history of the birth, 
growth and development of our organization. The National Catholic Kinder- 
garten Association has earned the right to be included in the future annals of 
Catholic education. 


In 1940, DePaul University offered its first course in kindergarten education. 
This brought together a group of sisters representing many different com- 
munities, all with a common interest—the education of children not yet old 
enough to enter the first grade of the elementary school. When a second course 
was offered, a large group of sisters and teachers began working, through 
sixteen sub-committees, on a kindergarten curriculum for Catholic schools. 
When this was completed, a copy was presented to Right Reverend Monsignor 
Daniel Cunningham, who adopted it for use in the kindergartens of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. 


Genuine regret accompanied the close of this project and fears were ex- 
pressed that the group would disband and scatter, thus ending the very 
pleasant and profitable associations which had been established. Plans were 
made immediately for a series of kindergarten conferences to be held in the 
autumn of 1941. Eight meetings, dealing with every phase of the kindergarten 
curriculum, were organized by Miss Mae T. Kilcullen, our original foundress 
and first historian of the Association. These meetings were held under the 
guidance of DePaul University. Because these meetings were all held on 
Saturday afternoons, it was expected that only people from Chicago would be 
represented. To our surprise and delight, sisters from Wisconsin, Indiana, 
lowa, and Missouri began attending in ever-increasing numbers. 


The mounting stacks of mail which followed each of the meetings convinced 
Miss Kilcullen that the time had come to establish an organization which would 
provide opportunities for kindergarten teachers to meet for the exchange of 
ideas. The first real organizational meeting was held on April 11, 1942, at 
DePaul University, which from the beginning has been, and still is, our official 
sponsor. Sister Marie Imelda, O.P., who had been general chairman of the 
committees which had developed the “Catholic Kindergarten Curriculum” was 
unanimously elected the first President. Right Reverend Monsignor Daniel 
Cunningham, Superintendent of the Catholic Schools of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, was chosen to be the Honorary President. The original group of 
sisters and teachers, who were members of DePaul’s first kindergarten course, 
Were invited to become charter members. 


Because of the number of requests for information and help which came 
from widely separated parts of the country, it was decided to publish the 
Catholic Kindergarten Review as the official bulletin of the Association. The 
Review was born in 1940 as a mimeographed sheet sent out each month by 
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Sister Marie Imelda to charter members. This bulletin could be duplicated by 
each teacher and sent to parents of kindergarten children. Its purpose was to 
tell the parents of the advantages and values of kindergarten education. The 
number of sisters requesting this service became so large that the work it 
entailed became too heavy for one person. It was then decided to launch into 
a printed paper. The magazine type Review as we see it now was not started 
until 1948. Beginning with a subscription list of 106 for the first issue (Octo- 
ber, 1942), the number increased with each issue. The subscription price was 
fifty cents per year. Issues were mailed quarterly. By 1944 there were one 
thousand subscribers in the United States, Canada, and some foreign countries, 
The Review began with twelve pages, but by 1944 it had grown to sixteen 
pages. Due to increased costs and size, the price had to be raised to one dollar. 


Sister Marie Imelda, O.P., became the first editor of the printed Review and 
she continued in this capacity until 1951. Under Sister, as President of the 
Archdiocesan Kindergarten Association and as editor of the Catholic Kinder. 
garten Review, its official organ, both Association and Review developed 
simultaneously. 


Fully launched and continuing to grow rapidly, we soon outgrew DePaul’ 
Little Theatre which had been used for our early meetings. Members came 
to the rescue with invitations to use the facilities of schools having large 
auditoriums. This practice is still used for meetings of the Illinois Catholic 
Kindergarten Association. Nationally we meet in conjunction with the National 
Catholic Educational Association in the city in which the convention is held. 


Unlike so many educational organizations whose members seem to delight 
in hearing themselves expound in esoteric discussions of abstract subjects not 
always relevant to the topic, the Catholic Kindergarten Association has, from 
its inception, emphasized the functional and the practical aspects of kinder- 
garten education and the translation of educational theory into classroom 
practice. Demonstrations, displays, lectures, etc. have maintained a happy 
balance in our kindergarten meetings throughout the years. 


In the history of organizations, as in the history of individuals, Divine 
Guidance always prepares for events to come. How could we know during the 
peaceful days of our infancy in 1940-1941 that war would soon disrupt our 
lives? Thousands of our young men and women enlisted while other thousands 
went into industry to make the weapons of war. This was the great exodus 
of women from the home. Newspapers announced the opening of playschools, 
pre-schools, day camps, nursery schools and kindergartens for the children of 
“working mothers.” It was during this era that the “baby sitter” was bon 
and that the Archdiocese of Chicago increased its number of kindergartens 
from forty-two in 1942 to two hundred and forty in 1944. Catholic kinder 
gartens, with the help of the Catholic Kindergarten Association, met the 
emergency with resourcefulness and imagination. In many cases they received 
children as early as 8:00 o’clock in the morning and kept them until five o’clock 
in the evening. 


At the meeting of November 23, 1945, the question of becoming a national 
organization was discussed. Sisters from seven states (Illinois, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan) were now attending meetings reg 
larly. Sisters too remote to attend asked to be allowed to join the Association 
and be posted on all of its activities. Thus, the “Catholic Kindergarten Ass- 
ciation of the Archdiocese of Chicago” became, almost overnight, the National 
Catholic Kindergarten Association. Sister Marie Imelda, O.P., who for fivt 
years had served the infant organization, first as general chairman and ther 
as its first President, was unanimously elected its first national leader. 
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It had been hoped during 1945 and 1946 that a national convention might be 
held in April of 1946. This plan had to be abandoned because of transportation 
and accommodation difficulties, and the inevitable wartime query: “Is this trip 
necessary?” Our first convention was held at Immacuiata High School in 
Chicago, April 29-30, 1949. 

In 1948 the newspaper style of Review was changed to a magazine type, 
and it officially became the organ of the National Catholic Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. Prolonged paper strikes and wartime paper shortages made it diffi- 
mult for several years to have the Review issued on time. This caused a slight 
decrease in the number of subscriptions for a time. However, most subscribers 
understood and were ready to bear with us during this difficult time. Because 
of increased paper rates, cost of labor and postage it became necessary for us 
to raise the rate of the Review subscription to two dollars. Sister Marie 
Imelda, who from the beginning had been the editor of the Review, due to in- 
creased responsibilities as editor of Little Mine magazine, and a heavier teach- 
ing load, asked to be relieved of her duty with the Review. She was permitted 
to resign her post and in 1951, Sister Mary Carmel, O.S.F., who had worked 
very closely with Sister for many years, became the new editor. Sister Mary 
Carmel, a person of high standards, fine organizing ability, and unswerving 
devotion to the N.C.K.A., made an ideal editor and carried the Review to new 
heights of excellence. In 1941 an Advisory Board had been appointed to assist 
Sister Marie Imelda. This Board continued to help Sister Mary Carmel and 
proved very helpful in maintaining high standards in the Review. 


The year 1951 brought a new national President in the person of Sister 
Mary Agnes Clare, C.H.M., of Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa. The 
difficulties of post war years increased with a soaring birth rate and a grow- 
ing number of Catholic kindergartens. One new problem was the shortage of 
sisters to staff the hundreds of new kindergartens being established in rapidly 
growing suburbs as well as in crowded city areas. In increasing numbers 
secular teachers were being employed in Catholic schools. This greatly diversi- 
fied secular group, representing different types of backgrounds as well as 
educational philosophies, could not fail to effect the thinking of our sisters. 
For the first time regional influences effecting educational philosophies became 
apparent. Our meetings represented every shade of philosophy from the so- 
called “progressive” to the most traditional. Not a few were disturbed by a 
lack of a clearly stated and clearly understood educational philosophy for 
Catholic kindergartens. 


Undoubtedly our problems at this time were a direct result of our large 
size and rapid growth. There had not been sufficient time or opportunity for 
reflection, discussion and assimilation. Undoubtedly too, this type of problem 
will always be with us to stimulate our thinking. Our organization is indebted 
to Sister Agnes Clare for her very hard work, patient understanding, and 
solutions of these wholly unforeseen difficulties. 

In 1951 the government announced the recording of the highest birth rate 
ever known in the United States. The advance guard of the war babies came 
trooping into America’s kindergartens. Enrollments soared to a new high, 
while the national birth rate continued to rise. Catholic kindergartens were 
established in field houses, basements, convents, and even in rectories. Still 
there wasn’t enough room. This was the problem which faced Sister Mary 
Francine, S.S.C., when she succeeded Sister Agnes Clare in 1951. The shortage 
of teachers became acute. More and more secular teachers were being em- 
Ployed to fill the vacancies in kindergartens where sisters were advanced to 
other elementary grades. Secular teachers were seeking more and more kinds 
of teaching materials to present religion to their five-year-olds. Because of 
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her great interest in religion, Sister Mary Francine developed a serieg of 
large posters on various aspects of kindergarten religion as the Association’s 
contribution to this need. 


During Sister Francine’s presidency, regular meetings were held. These 
meetings included workshops, demonstrations, lectures, discussions, and ex- 
hibits. 

In 1958, with four flourishing state groups to our credit, Sister Mary Hor- 
tense, B.V.M., with high hopes and unwavering faith, took over the reigns of 
the Association. A devoted and very excellent kindergarten teacher with teach- 
ing experience in California, Illinois and Iowa, Sister Mary Hortense brought 
to her new office great enthusiasm, an unusual understanding and the vision 
necessary to successfully recognize and to skillfully use each new opportunity 
to advance the interests of our whole national Association. 


It was during her first year in office that Sister Mary Hortense was given a 
very hard cross to bear. Miss Mae T. Kilcullen, our foundress and guide 
throughout our trying years, was laid to rest in February, 1954. She had given 
unstintingly of her greatest treasures to our Association—her time, her 
studies, her application, her love, her entire self. Our Association was her 
“dream child.” Her work with and for us stands as a challenge to our zeal 
and courage. What she foresaw has come true—a national Association with 
international prestige. As teachers, it is our duty to give to others that which 
we have ourselves. In this Miss Kilcullen was our ideal. She had an intense 
love for sisters—all sisters—and a deep concern for everything that touched 
upon their interests. She was never known to be angry or ill-humored. She 
was gentle and tender-hearted and unable to say “no” to anyone. Her time 
was everybody’s time. She was a truly valiant woman, and I consider it a 
unique privilege to have been associated with her and to have come under 
her influence. In the death of Miss Kilcullen, the N.C.K.A. lost one of its 
foremost leaders and one whose memory deserves to be long and tenderly 
cherished in the Association. May she continue to guide our steps from her 
place close to God. 


With the influx of students in the Catholic schools, many communities were 
forced to withdraw their sisters from the kindergartens and place them in 
vacancies in the elementary grades. In 1953 Sister Mary Carmel, editor of 
the Review, was a victim of such circumstances. Sister had to resign her posi- 
tion as editor and give up her much-loved kindergarten as well. Sister Mary 
Hortense faced this emergency promptly. Sister Mary Remi, B.V.M., was 
chosen to be the new editor of the Review to replace Sister Mary Carmel. 


Sister Mary Hortense came into office at a critical time in the growth and 
organization of the N.C.K.A. It required great vision and courage to establish 
the Association as a national one in fact, whereas, it had been national only in 
name. Sister Mary Hortense accomplished this by associating it with the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. The importance of this association 
and recognition can hardly be overemphasized. Now all bienniel meetings 
would be held in conjunction with this great Association. The correspondence 
of Sister Mary Hortense with the Executive Secretary of the N.C.E.A, 
Monsignor Hochwalt, proves that he and the N.C.E.A. are not unaware of the 
importance of education relative to the young child. Sister also accomplished 
much in the spread of the N.C.K.A. She tried personally to attend the organi 
zation of state units, thereby aiding a healthy growth of the Association. The 
programs she planned for our national meetings with the N.C.E.A. were 4 
credit to her initiative and daring. We were proud to have them appear on 
the brochure of the N.C.E.A. During her regime, Sister Mary DeLourdes, 
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§.M., suggested the possibility of a resource center as a feature of the national 
convention. This was held for the first time at the Fifth Bienniel Convention 
of the Association, but the first as an associate of the N.C.E.A. It was so 
successful and attracted so many visitors that it has become a permanent 
feature of our convention meetings. Under Sister Mary Hortense’s adminis- 
trative guidance the statement of policies, “This I Believe of the Kinder- 
garten,” was brought to fruition and circulated far and wide. A copy was 
sent to every pastor in the United States. This bulletin did much to counteract 
the variations in philosophies which had crept in early in the history of the 
Association. By this formulation the Association offers professional guidance 
to the teacher in the discriminating adaptation of principles and in governing 
the kind and direction of activities in the kindergarten. The policies presented 
provide a clear focus for the co-operation of parents, kindergarten teachers, 
principals, supervisors and other administrators. 


At the national convention held in Atlantic City in April, 1955, after revi- 
sion and clarification, the final draft of the “Constitution and By-Laws” was 
presented to the membership to be voted upon. It was approved and adopted. 
One of the revisions made in the original constitution was rélevant to the 
staggering of elections so that all officers would not go out of office at the 
same time. It became necessary, therefore, to have Sister Hortense remain 
in office for an additional year in order to have elections coincide with the 
even and odd years. Copies of the new “Constitution and By-Laws” were 
printed and distributed to all members by mail. 


At the urgent request of Monsignor Hochwalt, Secretary General of the 
N.C.E.A., our Association was asked in 1954 to take an active part in the 
progress of both the “World Organization for Early Childhood” (OMEP) and 
the “Association for Childhood Education International” (ACEI). In his letter 
requesting this unique assignment Monsignor said: “Through the Apostolic 
Delegate we have been asked to take a definite interest in the work of the 
arly Childhood Education’ group not only in their international congress, 
but in their continuing program. Two things would be required of us it would 
sem. First, active Catholic participation in both the national and inter- 
tational group to secure adequate Catholic representation in each; second, to 
secure Catholic delegates to the international meeting in Rome and to set up 
a fair guarantee that there will be at least a Catholic observer representing 
the interests of the United States at the Rome meeting. . .. Would it be ask- 
ing too much, then, for your group (N.C.K.A.) to watch the progress of both 
the national and international groups in the field of Childhood Education? 
Two reports could be prepared: one for submission to my office and ultimately, 
through me, to the Apostolic Delegate to the United States; and another 
similar in character or perhaps identical which could be provided for Mr, Jean 
larnaud, the Executive Secretary of the Catholic Co-ordinating Committee 
for UNESCO at 98 Rue de L’Universite, Paris, France. I would very much 
appreciate a reply indicating that your Association would undertake such an 
assignment. It would be of great help to learn that you can watch these groups 
and report on their progress.” Sister Mary Hortense assured Monsignor Hoch- 
walt that we would co-operate in every way possible. Ever since, we have had 
ficial delegates at each convention of ACEI and OMEP. 


Sister Mary Hortense’s term of office came to an end in 1956. Sister Mary 
Agnes, C.P.P.S., was elected to succeed her. The standard of service set by 
Sister Mary Hortense was very high, but Sister Mary Agnes carried on the 
work at the same high level, advancing the frontiers of the N.C.K.A. visibly 
and markedly, 
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Sister conducted a strenuous membership drive which resulted in an active 
membership of over seven hundred and fifty, and a Review subscription list of 
well over eleven hundred. Beautiful Holy Child Medallions and membership 
emblems were designed by Sister Mary Agnes to be issued to active members, 
These certificates proudly hang in many kindergartens throughout the United 
States. Sister Mary Agnes also undertook a survey of the Catholic kinder. 
gartens of the United States. This was the first survey of the kindergarten 
situation as far as we know. It has given valuable statistics and informa- 
tion which can serve the Association well in the years to come. This survey 
has focused the attention of superintendents of schools throughout the coun- 
try on the fact that there is an N.C.K.A. It has been instrumental in estab- 
lishing new state units in Texas, Kansas, and Missouri. Her close contact 
with the members of the Association through her timely newsletters was a 
credit to her enthusiasm and administrative talent. These letters were always 
worthwhile and kept the group in touch constantly with what was going on 
Association-wise. 


At the beginning of her term of office, Sister Mary Agnes was confronted 
with a very difficult situation. Sister Mary Remi, B.V.M., because of increased 
student load and impending health problems, was forced to resign as editor 
of the Review. Sister had been an efficient editor—so much so that Sister 
Mary Hortense did not have to give a thought to the Review all during her 
term of office. Sister Mary Remi, in her quiet way, always had it out on 
time and efficiently carried out its every detail. It was indeed a hard decision 
to select a successor. Sister Mary Huberta, 0.S.M., must have been God's 
answer to an earnest prayer. Sister. took over the reigns of administration, 
and with her well-chosen associates issued a magazine of high educational 
value. Sister Mary Huberta continued as editor of the Review until her 
death in the spring of 1958. Then Sister Mary Agnes whose term of office 
was ending, volunteered to become editor until such a time as the new Presi- 
dent could appoint another person. 


Prior to and during Sister Mary Agnes’ presidency, several state groups 
became active in the national Association. Representatives from all these 
groups, (Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Michigan, Iowa, Albany, N. Y., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., Texas, Oklahoma, St. Louis, Missouri, and Wisconsin) attended 
the conventions and gave extensive reports on their activities. 


At the convention in Atlantic City, April 1958, Sister Mary Agnes Therese, 
I.H.M., was elected the new President of the N.C.K.A. Sister accepted the 
office with “loving trust in Divine Providence.” Sister has already become 
most actively engaged in the affairs of the Association. Her letters—and there 
are many—reflect her enthusiasm and interest in everything connected with 
the Association. It is very evident that Sister is going to do something about 
religion in our Catholic kindergartens. The results of her survey on religion, 
“Integrating Religion with our Curriculum” (a questionnaire sent out to the 
members early in the fall), have not yet been compiled. It will surely be of 
great interest to all concerned. 

Looking ahead, there are happy times to come for the N.C.K.A. Following 
in the footsteps of Sister Mary Hortense who did the spade work, Sister 
Agnes Therese has been instrumental in initiating a course in Early Child 
hood Education at DePaul University. This workshop will be held this 
summer from July 10 to July 23. It will be conducted by Dr. Wm. Krebs, 
Sister Marie Imelda, and Sister Agnes Therese. It promises to present just 
what is needed by the kindergarten teacher to bring her up to date with 
present methods in guiding the growth of the young child. All phases of the 
curriculum will be touched upon. This is a step in the right direction. We 
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hope to continue to grow and to offer professional guidance to the teacher in 
the discriminating adaptations of principles and in governing the kind and 
the direction of activities in the kindergarten. Thus we will ever look forward 
to co-operating with parents in fostering the development and growth of the 
kindergarten child—spiritually, physically, mentally, and morally—to the 
fullest degree that is harmonious with the mind of the Church. Let me close 
with this little poem, as a spur to your own associations with the N.C.K.A. 


WHAT ARE You? 


Are you an active member, 
The kind that would be missed? 
Or are you just contended 
That your name is on the list? 
Do you attend the meetings, 
And mingle with the flock, 
Or do you stay at home 


nfronted And criticize the knock? 
ncreased Do you take an active part, 
aS editor To help the work along? 
at Sister Or are you satisfied to be 
ring her The kind who’d just belong? 
t out on Do you work on committees 
- decision To see there is no trick? 
en God's Or leave the work to just a few 
istration, And talk about the clique? 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Special Education Department for 1959-60, elected at the 
1959 convention in Atlantic City, are: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Daniel Kirwin, Wheeling, W. Va. 


General Executive Board: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Department Executive Committee: 


Ex-Officio Members: 


The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 

Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Washington, D. C., Associate Secretary 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 


General Members: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, New Orleans, La. 
Sister Joseph Mary, S.N.D., Washington, D. C. 
Sister Serena, New York, N. Y. 
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PAPERS 


REMINISCENCES AND SUGGESTIONS 
BY REV. THOMAS VERNER MOORE 


REV. JOHN W. STAFFORD, HEAD, 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY DEPARTMENT, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I think it was in the year 1909 when on December 26 I boarded an early 
train in New York for Washington. It was caught in a violent snow storm, 
and about 6:00 p.m. it finally drew into Philadelphia. The conductor announced 
that no train would leave Philadelphia that night. 


In those days, whenever I was in a big city I always visited the Department 
of Psychology at its university. And so, on December 27, 1909, I visited 
Lightner Witmer’s Psychological Clinic at the University of Pennsylvania. 
It seemed to me that I would like to make such a clinic an outgrowth of the 
Department of Psychology at The Catholic University of America. 


About this time I met a school teacher who told me how Witmer was 
stimulated to open his psychological clinic. This school teacher had a pupil 
to whom no instructor had been able to teach the rudiments of reading. She 
went to Witmer and said to him: “Look here, you are a psychologist. Take 
this boy and find out why he cannot read.” This was a hitherto unknown 
problem for an experimental psychologist. Witmer started in with his 
Wundtian apparatus but without success. It then occurred to him to test 
the boy’s eyesight. He found out that the child could not see. He was sent 
to an oculist, given a pair of eyeglasses, and promptly learned to read. 


It was in 1911, I believe, that Bishop Shahan asked me to prepare the 
prospectus for the first Summer School for Sisters, held at The Catholic 
University of America. This teacher was asked to give two courses: (1) 
primary methods, and (2) methods of teaching the backward child. I might 
here give my first suggestion: all children in the first, second, and third 
grades, who in the mid-year tests rank in the lower third of the class, should 
be given a general physical examination with special emphasis on vision and 
hearing. You will be surprised to find out how many remedial defects will 
be discovered and taken care of by such a program. A good Catholic pedia- 
trician would probably be able to find a few good physicians who would be 
glad to share this task. 


For years I did a good deal of interior and perhaps exterior grumbling 
about teachers who did not know how to teach. When I got my Rockefeller 
grant in 1939, I made up my mind that I was going to do something about 
the inadequate methods of teaching reading. I was able to secure the services 
of Miss Katherine G. Keneally who opened a remedial clinic as an impor- 
tant part of our extended Department. I soon found out that “educational 
therapy” was of fundamental importance in treating the behavior problems 
of children. 
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My next suggestion is that all mother superiors who have to supervise the 
training of their teaching sisters will see to it that they all have a practical 
course in remedial teaching with experience in applying its methods as a 
fundamental element in the course. I would further suggest that all super- 
intendents of education will see to it that diagnostic tests, by which each 
child’s individual deficiencies will be made known, will be given to children 
in the grade schools. After these tests have been studied, the children with 
special difficulties in arithmetic will be given a few hours a week under a 
teacher who specializes in difficulties in arithmetic; others under a teacher 
of remedial reading; and some to a remedial teacher for spelling and hand- 
writing. If this recommendation is carried out, a school will increase con- 
siderably the percentage of its children who go all the way through high 
school without serious difficulty. 


The tendency now is for private schools to exclude all who have an IQ 
below 110 or who for any reason do not rank high in their studies. Often- 
times, however, low ranking is due to special defects that could have been 
and should have been corrected in the grade schools. 


I now come to a matter of special importance which was brought to my 
attention by Miss Agnes Regan, then President of the National Council of 
Catholic Women. When she was teaching, she used to visit the homes of 
the children who were backward in school. If she found unhappy conditions 
in the home, she did what she could to reorganize the home. She came 
across such conditions as this: a girl drowsy and worn out all day long in 
school and learning nothing. She visited this home and found out that the 
mother had recently died leaving a rather large family. Her pupil had to 
wash and dress the younger children, cook breakfast for all, hurry to school, 
go home and wash dishes and clean the house, cook dinner and then get the 
little ones to bed. No time to study, no time to rest all day long. The child 
was a hero and a saint, but only God knew it. 


What can be done about such problems? A capable pastor or bishop could 
take care of it. It is a matter of organization. A man with the organizing 
ability of St. Vincent de Paul could meet this difficulty. Schools such as we 
have for everybody did not exist in his day. He organized young girls to 
start girls’ schools to teach reading. He organized young girls also to take 
care of the sick and poor. There are many women in our day who could 
be organized into a secular institute and take over in family situations such 
as that of Miss Regan’s sleepy student. In any parish there could be a 
special branch of the St. Vincent de Paul Society to arrange aid for needy 
families. On the whole such aid would be cheaper than breaking up the home 
and supporting all the children. 


But unless one knows about the needy conditions, how can they be remedied? 
The answer is that every community of teaching sisters should have some 
sisters trained in social work. The Superintendent of Education in each 
diocese should have a few trained social workers at his command to investi- 
gate the home conditions of children who are backward in school. It does 
not suffice to let a child’s future depend on an IQ obtained under conditions 
of great stress and strain in home life. 


I come now to speak of my most cherished technique of treating the prob- 
lems of adolescence: bibliotherapy. It seems to be used more often to lessen 
the strain in mental disorders of an emotional character. I conceived of it 
many years ago as a technique of leading the adolescent to formulate sound 
moral principles and conceive of a worthwhile goal in life. 
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Neither children nor adolescents and grown-ups take kindly to anyone who 
they see is trying to change them. Because of this, “preaching” to them (and 
even the most kindly advice) does not help. It is promptly rejected. 


There should be a school library in every grade school and, above all, in 
every high school. A sister “with personality” should be in the library at 
certain hours. Any truant or child presenting a behavior problem should have 
a series of appointments to see the sister “with personality.” She gets him 
interested in reading a book—a book, if possible, which illustrates the child’s 
own problem. When he comes for his next appointment she asks him to tell 
her about what he has been reading. As he does so, she crystallizes for him 
the moral principles that he has discovered—avoiding any attempt to preach 
or advise. 

One will find that there are stages in the development of moral principles: 

1. A principle is absent—the zero stage. 


. The principle is present by implication. Incidents are described which 
imply the presence of the principle. 


. The general principle has been grasped but not acted upon. 


. The general principle commences to be acted upon and becomes ever 
stronger until it dominates conduct as if by reflex action. 


Children in child guidance centers are too often treated as animals with 
emotions, and the child psychiatrist does not realize that man is a rational 
animal. Normal human conduct demands principles that intellect alone can 
conceive and fidelity to these principles by free and responsible voluntary 
actions. 


And now may I be allowed to go on dreaming about the parish of the 
future. A wise bishop when planning a parish on the outskirts of his city 
will get something like ten or more acres of ground for future development; 
a church that can easily be added to; a grade school with ample playgrounds; 
a gymnasium; a social center with a kitchen; an auditorium; a cinema for 
educational films, a good-sized social hall for big entertainments; smaller 
roms which any family in the parish may make use of for a dinner with 
their friends; and perhaps eventually a high school. Social functions had 
best not be organized by the pastor or his curates, but under the pastor’s 
indirect supervision by a man and his wife—perhaps a convert non-Catholic 
minister and his wife or older daughter. 


When such an ideal is carried out, and I find by long experience that good 
dreams do come true, it will mean a beautiful development of fraternal 
charity in the parish. A parish will become something far more than a place 
where one goes to Mass on Sunday. One will see our Lord’s last commandment 
carried out in parish life: where all will love one another even as Christ 
loves us. No family in the parish will be allowed to suffer. The whole parish 
will act as a secular institute that takes care of all parish problems. 


St. Paul wrote “Our conversation (our manner of life) is in heaven: 
Whence also we look for the Savior, Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who will reform 
the body of our lowness, made like to the body of His glory.” (Phil. iii, 20-21) 


Let us dream and do all we can to realize our dream of the parish of the 
future, in which the manner of life of the parishoners will be like unto that 
of the saints in heaven. I think here of daily Mass and Holy Communion 
for all with perhaps spontaneous adorers ever before the Blessed Sacrament 
Mm prayer and contemplation. 
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If we could only visit heaven and see how the angels and saints love on 
another and get a glimpse of the celestial and eternal life and transplant 
it to earth, Christ would then transform the body of our lowness and make jt 
like, in some measure, to the body of His glory. We would bring with us the 
charity of heaven and love all even as Christ loves us. 

We shall not visit heaven until we die; but Christ will visit us and help 
us to bring down to our earth and our parish the manner of life of the 
saints in light. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION OF RELIGIOUS CANDIDATES 


REV. WILLIAM C. BIER, S.J.,. CHAIRMAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The Catholic Church has always been aware of the need for scrutinizing 
carefully the qualifications and the motives of those who offer themselves 
as candidates for the religious life. Any superior charged with the responsi- 
bility of admissions to the religious life has always been compelled to pass 
judgment on the suitability of the applicant. It is obvious, however, that 
different kinds of suitability can be distinguished. Physical suitability, 
involving a requisite degree of bodily health, will immediately be recognized 
as necessary. Almost equally obvious is the need for intellectual suitability, 
meaning thereby a minimal level of intellectual capacity, since it is clear 
that the borderline mental defective is no candidate for the religious life. 
Moral suitability would also be recognized as being involved, implying free- 
dom from vice on the part of the applicant and the possession of certain basic 
Christian virtues. Finally, one comes to the kind of suitability with which 
the present discussion is concerned; namely, psychological suitability, or the 
possession of sound mental health. 


A judgment on the mental health of the applicant always had to be made, 
but such judgments were necessarily global, generic and unspecific, because 
the information for a more adequate and more specific judgment was not 
available. It is the function of the psychological evaluation of which we are 
speaking to furnish more precise information on the personality character- 
istics of the individual so that a judgment on the stability of the applicant 
from this point of view may be more adequately and more correctly founded. 


There are two implications in what I am saying. The first is that psycho- 
logical evaluation is new only in its methods, not in its aims, the latter 
being to determine the essential psychological suitability of the applicant. 
The second implication is that the role of psychological evaluation is to 
supplement without supplanting the traditional sources of information on 
the suitability of applicants. 


NEED For PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 


I should like to speak first about the need for the kind of supplementation 
furnished by the psychological evaluation of candidates. I would offer the 
following four reasons for this supplementation. 


1. Prevalence of psychological disorder. The number of mental hospital 
patients in our country today is equal to the number of patients in all other 
hospitals combined. One out of every twelve children born in any given year 
will, at our current rate, spend some time in a mental hospital during his 
or her lifetime. The National Association for Mental Hygiene estimates that 
at least 9,000,000 Americans are suffering from some kind of mental or 
emotional disorder. One out of every five inductees was lost to the Armed 
Services during the last war for psychiatric reasons. We may leave aside 
the question as to whether these figures mean that our generation is less 
stable psychologically than earlier generations, or that the pace of modern life 
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is such as to create psychological disorder, or whether it is simply a question 
of greater awareness of what was always present. The only basic point that 
I would make is that from a purely statistical point of view, in terms of 
sheer frequency, it would be unrealistic to think that psychological problems 
will not occur in those who present themselves as candidates for the religious 
life. 


2. Kind of people who may be attracted to the religious life. Father 
Thomas Verner Moore, in an article published in 1936 in the American 
Ecclesiastical Review on the rate of insanity among priests and religious, 
first called attention to the fascination exercised by the seclusion and retire. 
ment of religious life upon certain pre-psychotic personalities. What we have 
learned in the intervening two decades since Father Moore’s pioneer work 
has confirmed the correctness of this observation. It is possible for people 
to be attracted to the religious life for wrong and actually for psychologically 
unhealthy reasons. The unhealthy psychological withdrawal of the pre- 
schizophrenic can easily mask as a desire for spiritual retreat, just as the 
basic insecurity of the neurotic can see in the religious life a haven of 
refuge from the competition of life in the world for which he feels wholly 
inadequate. It is obvious that I am not saying that this is the usual thing 
and we should suspect the motives of all applicants for the religious life, but 
I am saying that this is an important and a realistic problem in some cases. 
It is also evident that in these latter cases, the real motivation can be 
sufficiently subtle and covert so that it quite understandably passes undetected 
by the traditional sources of information available on the suitability of 
applicants. 


3. Psychological demands of religious life. The psychological demands of 
the religious life are, by and large, greater than similar demands in the 
lay state, by reason of the free surrender of basic human rights which consti- 
tutes the essence of the religious life. Spiritual writers refer to religious 
life as a martyrdom and a holocaust. These terms are not, of course, to be 
taken in their literal sense as referring to physical martyrdom, but neither 
are they mere figures of speech. There is a reality behind the use of these 
terms, and I would suggest that the reality is to a considerable extent a 
psychological one. The vows of religion involve a surrender of the three most 
basic natural rights: the right to possess, the right to marry, and the right 
to reasonable self-autonomy. The religious freely renounces the exercise of 
these three basic rights, but he does not change thereby his human nature 
which continues to clamor for these precise things. The result is a lifetime 
struggle between religious ideals and human demands, which inevitably 
induces many psychological tensions, so that writers on the spiritual life 
are quite justified in referring to the cumulative effect of this lifetime 
struggle as a martyrdom. There is an important conclusion to be drawn from 
this fact. It seems self-evident that an applicant who has distinctly less than 
the average amount of psychological stability and maturity is ill-advised to 
aspire to a way of life whose psychological demands are considerably more 
than average. This fact points clearly to the need of psychological evalua- 
tion, because traditional sources of information are insufficient to provide 
evidence on this point. 

4. The number of psychological breakdowns in religious life. Psychological 
breakdown is becoming a matter of increasing concern in religious life, and 
the reality and the extent of the problem has turned the minds of many 
religious superiors to consider the kind of psychological evaluation of which 
we are now speaking. Some of these breakdowns undoubtedly occurred because 
the individuals concerned were actually unsuited to bear the “burdens of the 
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religious state” (Canon 538), and such insufficiency went undetected with the 
traditional methods of candidate evaluation. 


THEOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATION 


I should like to turn now from a consideration of the need for such a 
program of psychological evaluation of applicants to the theological justi- 
fication for such a procedure. A religious vocation is the work of grace. 
“You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” (John, 15:16) Are we 
not then interfering with the work of grace by introducing psychological 
methods into the evaluation of vocations? Some people have formulated this 
difficulty; others, while not explicitly formulating it, have nevertheless felt 
uneasy about it. It behooves us, therefore, to try to answer it. 


We may think of a religious vocation briefly though not improperly as 
consisting of suitability plus a rightly motivated intention. The suitability 
or the qualifications of the applicant constitute, in general, the natural 
aspect of a vocation, while the right intention refers to its supernatural 
character. The right intention in the matter of a vocation is the result of 
grace, and this is clearly its supernatural aspect. The supernatural, however, 
builds upon the natural, and grace presupposes nature. This theological 
principle has an application in the matter of a vocation. In the absence of 
requisite qualifications, an individual, despite his good intentions, cannot be 
considered to have a vocation. Consequently, the psychological evaluation of 
the applicant, far from being opposed to the supernatural character of a 
vocation, actually helps to establish the existence of a vocation by furnishing 
requisite information as to the suitability of the applicant. The qualifications 
are the natural basis for a vocation and a psychological evaluation is a 
natural means to the assessment of such qualifications. There is an obvious 
proportion here, and no interference with the work of grace and with the 
supernatural aspect of a vocation. 


Strong support for the compatibility of the psychological evaluation of 
candidates with the concept of vocation comes from a recent decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious of July 7, 1956, implementing the apostolic 
constitution Sedes Sapientiae of Pope Pius XII, given May 31, 1956. Article 
38 of his Decree of the Sacred Congregation reads as follows: 


The particular signs and motives of a genuine vocation must be atten- 
tively weighed in those to be admitted to the novitiate according to the 
age and condition of the candidate. Both the moral and the intellectual 
qualities of the candidate must be accurately and thoroughly examined. 
Moreover, their physical and psychological fitness must also be investi- 
gated, relying in this on the medical history and diagnostic judgment 
of an experienced doctor, even in relation to strongly hereditary diseases, 
especially mental ones; the judgment of the doctor must be recorded in 
the report of each candidate. 


It is quite clear that the Sacred Congregation of Religious, acting in the 
name of our late Holy Father, sees no interference between the psycho- 
logical evaluation of applicants and the supernatural] character of religious 
vocation. 

METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 


The aim of the psychological evaluation of applicants is to determine 
their “psychological fitness,” to use the term employed by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious. What we are aiming to insure is the fact that in the 
applicants accepted we have persons of sufficient psychological maturity and 
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stability to enable them to adjust psychologically to the demands of the 
religious life. In other words, we are seeking to make sure that we are 
receiving into the religious life mentally healthy individuals, who are neither 
psychotic, nor pre-psychotic, or seriously neurotic. 


The method of such evaluation has been presented elsewhere,’ and I will 
limit myself in the present discussion to two main comments on this aspect 
of the question. 


1. This assessment is not a routine or an automatic process. The psycho- 
logical evaluation of applicants is not a question merely of administering a 
few tests. Tests are only instruments. The much more important thing is 
their interpretation, and such interpretation should be undertaken only by 
properly qualified and trained persons. This caution would always be in order 
with respect to the use of psychological tests, but has particular relevance 
when these tests are used with a special group, such as are applicants to 
the religious life. Evidence to date suggests that a special group such as 
applicants to the religious life scores somewhat differently from the 
population-at-large on standard psychological tests. The psychologist who 
would be ignorant of this fact would almost surely make serious mistakes 
in his interpretations. 


The person most advantageously situated to undertake the work of psycho- 
logical assessment in the matter of religious vocation is, in my opinion, a 
member of the order or congregation in question, because no one understands 
the psychological demands of religious life as well as one who has had the 
experience of living such a life. This person must, however, be a psychologist 
no less than a religious, with adequate training in psychology. I would say 
that the training should be doctoral level training, preferably in the area of 
clinical psychology. There is little doubt in my mind that this is the most 
desirable combination, but I would want to say unequivocally that of the 
two requisites the proper level of psychological training is the more impor- 
tant. Consequently, where a religious with adequate psychological training 
is not available to undertake this work, it can be entrusted to a qualified 
lay psychologist. Experience already amply testifies to the solid contribution 
which can be made by such a lay psychologist in the assessment of religious 
vocation. This kind of assessment should never be entrusted to a psycho- 
logically untrained or inadequately trained person, just because the latter 
happens to be a religious. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
psychological assessment of a religious vocation is no field for amateurs in 
psychology. 

2. Psychological assessment is no simple solution to the problem of admis- 
sions to the religious life. In the past fifteen to twenty years I have seen 
the attitude of many Catholics undergo a distinct change with respect to 
the use of psychological tests, swinging from an earlier extreme of unqualified 
rejection to the current attitude, of what I would be inclined to call, rather 
uncritical acceptance. I mention this fact because I discern something of 
the same tendency at work with respect to the psychological assessment of 
vocations. Once the initial difficulty of squaring this procedure with the 
supernatural character of vocation is overcome, and once some assurance is 
given that such an approach is psychologically feasible, there seems to be 4 
tendency to look to this approach as a guaranteed simple solution to admission 
problems. 


1 William C. Bier, S.J., “Practical Requirements of a Program for the Psychological Screen 
ing of Candidates,” Review for Religious, XIII (1954), 18-27. 
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It is perhaps an exaggeration to say that anyone looks to psychological 
assessment as a solution to all admission problems, but I do feel that psychol- 
ogy is being asked to produce more in this respect than this field can really 
be expected to give. Psychology can be expected to supply information only 
inthe area of its competence, that is, in terms of the psychological suitability 
of the applicant. It must be evident that over-all fitness for religious life 
involves much more than mere psychological suitability, and when suitability 
is unequivocally settled in its totality it remains only the smaller and the 
less important half of vocation. The more important and completely immeas- 
urable portion consists in God’s grace and man’s free co-operation. Suitability, 
in itself, is no guarantee against drop-outs from religious life, because religious 
service is a free service and even a very qualified person may decide that he 
does not wish to serve, or does not wish to serve any longer. 


In conclusion, it may be well to remind ourselves that psychological tests 
are no substitute for good judgment. A judgment on the suitability of the 
applicant needs still to be made, but it can be made more confidently with a 
program of psychological evaluation, because it is based on more adequate 
evidence. Undoubtedly, mistakes in admission will still be made even with 
the most adequate psychological evaluation, but one thing I can promise. 
The mistakes which are made will be fewer, and they will be less serious. 
Finally, if you keep your initial records and systematically study them against 
outcome, you will be in a favorable position to profit by the mistakes which 
do occur. You may say that, when all is said and done, this is a very modest 
contribution. I would be the first to agree, but I would counter that even a 
limited contribution is a significant thing in a matter so important for the 
individual and for the Church as that of a religious vocation. 
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is such as: to create psychological disorder, or whether it is simply a question 
of greater awareness of what was always present. The only basic point that 
I would make is that from a purely statistical point of view, in terms of 
sheer frequency, it would be unrealistic to think that psychological problems 
will not occur in those who present themselves as candidates for the religious 
life. 


2. Kind of people who may be attracted to the religious life. Father 
Thomas Verner Moore, in an article published in 1936 in the American 
Ecclesiastical Review on the rate of insanity among priests and religious, 
first called attention to the fascination exercised by the seclusion and retire. 
ment of religious life upon certain pre-psychotic personalities. What we have 
learned in the intervening two decades since Father Moore’s pioneer work 
has confirmed the correctness of this observation. It is possible for people 
to be attracted to the religious life for wrong and actually for psychologically 
unhealthy reasons. The unhealthy psychological withdrawal of the pre. 
schizophrenic can easily mask as a desire for spiritual retreat, just as the 
basic insecurity of the neurotic can see in the religious life a haven of 
refuge from the competition of life in the world for which he feels wholly 
inadequate. It is obvious that I am not saying that this is the usual thing 
and we should suspect the motives of all applicants for the religious life, but 
I am saying that this is an important and a realistic problem in some cases, 
It is also evident that in these latter cases, the real motivation can be 
suffziently subtle and covert so that it quite understandably passes undetected 
by the traditional sources of information available on the suitability of 
applicants. 


8. Psychological demands of religious life. The psychological demands of 
the religious life are, by and large, greater than similar demands in the 
lay state, by reason of the free surrender of basic human rights which consti- 
tutes the essence of the religious life. Spiritual writers refer to religious 
life as a martyrdom and a holocaust. These terms are not, of course, to be 
taken in their literal sense as referring to physical martyrdom, but neither 
are they mere figures of speech. There is a reality behind the use of these 
terms, and I would suggest that the reality is to a considerable extent a 
psychological one. The vows of religion involve a surrender of the three most 
basic natural rights: the right to possess, the right to marry, and the right 
to reasonable self-autonomy. The religious freely renounces the exercise of 
these three basic rights, but he does not change thereby his human nature 
which continues to clamor for these precise things. The result is a lifetime 
struggle between religious ideals and human demands, which inevitably 
induces many psychological tensions, so that writers on the spiritual life 
are quite justified in referring to the cumulative effect of this lifetime 
struggle as a martyrdom. There is an important conclusion to be drawn from 
this fact. It seems self-evident that an applicant who has distinctly less than 
the average amount of psychological stability and maturity is ill-advised to 
aspire to a way of life whose psychological demands are considerably more 
than average. This fact points clearly to the need of psychological evalua- 
tion, because traditional sources of information are insufficient to provide 
evidence on this point. 


4. The number of psychological breakdowns in religious life. Psychological 
breakdown is becoming a matter of increasing concern in religious life, and 
the reality and the extent of the problem has turned the minds of many 
religious superiors to consider the kind of psychological evaluation of which 
we are now speaking. Some of these breakdowns undoubtedly occurred because 
the individuals concerned were actually unsuited to bear the “burdens of the 
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religious state” (Canon 538), and such insufficiency went undetected with the 
traditional methods of candidate evaluation. 


THEOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATION 


I should like to turn now from a consideration of the need for such a 
program of psychological evaluation of applicants to the theological justi- 
fication for such a procedure. A religious vocation is the work of grace. 
“You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” (John, 15:16) Are we 
not then interfering with the work of grace by introducing psychological 
methods into the evaluation of vocations? Some people have formulated this 
difficulty; others, while not explicitly formulating it, have nevertheless felt 
uneasy about it. It behooves us, therefore, to try to answer it. 


We may think of a religious vocation briefly though not improperly as 
consisting of suitability plus a rightly motivated intention. The suitability 
or the qualifications of the applicant constitute, in general, the natural 
aspect of a vocation, while the right intention refers to its supernatural 
character. The right intention in the matter of a vocation is the result of 
grace, and this is clearly its supernatural aspect. The supernatural, however, 
builds upon the natural, and grace presupposes nature. This theological 
principle has an application in the matter of a vocation. In the absence of 
requisite qualifications, an individual, despite his good intentions, cannot be 
considered to have a vocation. Consequently, the psychological evaluation of 
the applicant, far from being opposed to the supernatural character of a 
vocation, actually helps to establish the existence of a vocation by furnishing 
requisite information as to the suitability of the applicant. The qualifications 
are the natural basis for a vocation and a psychological evaluation is a 
natural means to the assessment of such qualifications. There is an obvious 
proportion here, and no interference with the work of grace and with the 
supernatural aspect of a vocation. 


Strong support for the compatibility of the psychological evaluation of 
candidates with the concept of vocation comes from a recent decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious of July 7, 1956, implementing the apostolic 
constitution Sedes Sapientiae of Pope Pius XII, given May 31, 1956. Article 
88 of his Decree of the Sacred Congregation reads as follows: 


The particular signs and motives of a genuine vocation must be atten- 
tively weighed in those to be admitted to the novitiate according to the 
age and condition of the candidate. Both the moral and the intellectual 
qualities of the candidate must be accurately and thoroughly examined. 
Moreover, their physical and psychological fitness must also be investi- 
gated, relying in this on the medical history and diagnostic judgment 
of an experienced doctor, even in relation to strongly hereditary diseases, 
especially mental ones; the judgment of the doctor must be recorded in 
the report of each candidate. 


It is quite clear that the Sacred Congregation of Religious, acting in the 
name of our late Holy Father, sees no interference between the psycho- 
logical evaluation of applicants and the supernatura] character of religious 
vocation. 

METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 


The aim of the psychological evaluation of applicants is to determine 
their “psychological fitness,” to use the term employed by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious. What we are aiming to insure is the fact that in the 
applicants accepted we have persons of sufficient psychological maturity and 
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stability to enable them to adjust psychologically to the demands of the 
religious life. In other words, we are seeking to make sure that we are 
receiving into the religious life mentally healthy individuals, who are neither 
psychotic, nor pre-psychotic, or seriously neurotic. 


The method of such evaluation has been presented elsewhere,’ and I will 
limit myself in the present discussion to two main comments on this aspect 
of the question. 


1. This assessment is not a routine or an automatic process. The psycho- 
logical evaluation of applicants is not a question merely of administering a 
few tests. Tests are only instruments. The much more important thing is 
their interpretation, and such interpretation should be undertaken only by 
properly qualified and trained persons. This caution would always be in order 
with respect to the use of psychological tests, but has particular relevance 
when these tests are used with a special group, such as are applicants to 
the religious life. Evidence to date suggests that a special group such as 
applicants to the religious life scores somewhat differently from the 
population-at-large on standard psychological tests. The psychologist who 
would be ignorant of this fact would almost surely make serious mistakes 
in his interpretations. 


The person most advantageously situated to undertake the work of psycho- 
logical assessment in the matter of religious vocation is, in my opinion, a 
member of the order or congregation in question, because no one understands 
the psychological demands of religious life as well as one who has had the 
experience of living such a life. This person must, however, be a psychologist 
no less than a religious, with adequate training in psychology. I would say 
that the training should be doctoral level training, preferably in the area of 
clinical psychology. There is little doubt in my mind that this is the most 
desirable combination, but I would want to say unequivocally that of the 
two requisites the proper level of psychological training is the more impor- 
tant. Consequently, where a religious with adequate psychological training 
is not available to undertake this work, it can be entrusted to a qualified 
lay psychologist. Experience already amply testifies to the solid contribution 
which can be made by such a lay psychologist in the assessment of religious 
vocation. This kind of assessment should never be entrusted to a psycho- 
logically untrained or inadequately trained person, just because the latter 
happens to be a religious. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
psychological assessment of a religious vocation is no field for amateurs in 
psychology. 

2. Psychological assessment is no simple solution to the problem of admis- 
sions to the religious life. In the past fifteen to twenty years I have seen 
the attitude of many Catholics undergo a distinct change with respect to 
the use of psychological tests, swinging from an earlier extreme of unqualified 
rejection to the current attitude, of what I would be inclined to call, rather 
uncritical acceptance. I mention this fact because I discern something of 
the same tendency at work with respect to the psychological assessment of 
vocations. Once the initial difficulty of squaring this procedure with the 
supernatural character of vocation is overcome, and once some assurance is 
given that such an approach is psychologically feasible, there seems to be a 
tendency to look to this approach as a guaranteed simple solution to admission 
problems. 


1 William C. Bier, S.J., “Practical Requirements of a Program for the Psychological Screen- 
ing of Candidates,” Review for Religious, XIII (1954), 18-27. 
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It is perhaps an exaggeration to say that anyone looks to psychological 
assessment as a solution to all admission problems, but I do feel that psychol- 
ogy is being asked to produce more in this respect than this field can really 
be expected to give. Psychology can be expected to supply information only 
in the area of its competence, that is, in terms of the psychological suitability 
of the applicant. It must be evident that over-all fitness for religious life 
involves much more than mere psychological suitability, and when suitability 
is unequivocally settled in its totality it remains only the smaller and the 
less important half of vocation. The more important and completely immeas- 
urable portion consists in God’s grace and man’s free co-operation. Suitability, 
in itself, is no guarantee against drop-outs from religious life, because religious 
service is a free service and even a very qualified person may decide that he 
does not wish to serve, or does not wish to serve any longer. 


In conclusion, it may be well to remind ourselves that psychological tests 
are no substitute for good judgment. A judgment on the suitability of the 
applicant needs still to be made, but it can be made more confidently with a 
program of psychological evaluation, because it is based on more adequate 
evidence. Undoubtedly, mistakes in admission will still be made even with 
the most adequate psychological evaluation, but one thing I can promise. 
The mistakes which are made will be fewer, and they will be less serious. 
Finally, if you keep your initial records and systematically study them against 
outcome, you will be in a favorable position to profit by the mistakes which 
do occur. You may say that, when all is said and done, this is a very modest 
contribution. I would be the first to agree, but I would counter that even a 
limited contribution is a significant thing in a matter so important for the 
individual and for the Church as that of a religious vocation. 








CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


(Chairman: Mary Harnett, PH.D., New York, New York) 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY UNDERLYING A SOUND CURRICULUM 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 
(Summary) 


SISTER M. SHEILA, O.S.F., 
ST. COLETTA SCHOOL, 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN 


St. Paul, in explaining the Mystical Body, says: “The eye cannot say to 
the hand, ‘I have no need of you,’ nor the head to the feet ‘I have no need 
of you.’ On the contrary, much rather are those members necessary, which 
seem the weakest.” 


Embodied in this statement is a potent argument for the special education 
of the mentally retarded. Many times we are tempted to exclude these 
members of the Body which seem the weakest from our aim to provide every 
Catholic child with a Catholic education. The chronic shortage of teachers, 
funds and facilities seems to argue in favor of restricting the Catholic edu- 
cator’s attention and efforts to those who will apparently derive the most 
profit from it. 


Special education must not be considered a luxury item on the school 
budget. It is a duty of justice rather than of charity to train these children. 
They do not differ radically from the more robust, more intellectually-endowed 
members of the Mystical Body. The difference is in degree of ability, not in 
kind. 

Curriculum planning for the retarded child must be done with great care, 
realistically, systematically, with consideration for adequate readiness, and 
with the rate of speed adjusted to his capabilities. The retarded child has a 
right to an education which will prepare him for the greatest possible fullness 
of life now, and the greatest possible spiritual stature for his ultimate future. 
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NUMBER WORK FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


SISTER ANN DOLORES, S.L., 
SUPERVISOR IN SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The aim of special education is to lead our handicapped pupils toward 
maximal capacity development—spiritually, mentally, physically, and socially 
—so that many will become self-supporting, respected, and satisfied. If 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are fundamentally important to the education 
of normal children, they are equally essential to the training of handicapped 
children. 


Mentally handicapped children need a realistic curriculum which will pre- 
pare them to fit smoothly into community life and to maintain themselves as 
much as possible as contributing members of society. Certainly any academic 
skills the mentally retarded child can acquire will make him more like his 
normal peers and render him more capable of maintaining himself satisfac- 
torily in society, even if his potential academic achievement is limited to the 
primary or intermediate grades. This desirable adjustment for moderately 
retarded children, either at home or in some employment situation, demands 
at least a minimum facility in the handling of numbers. 


The type of child to whom I am referring as the educable mentally 
retarded child is considered in our Department of Special Education to be a 
child within the IQ range of 40 to 75.’ In the course of this paper I shall 
discuss some of the unusual problems encountered in teaching number skills 
to retarded children, and shall try to explain as best I can the progressive 
development of number skills in these children, together with a word or two 
about texts, methods, and instructional devices. 


II. Bopy 


A. Some General and Particular Problems Encountered in Teaching Number 
Skills to Retarded Children. 


1. In General: 


There are, first of all, some general and particular problems encountered 
in the teaching of number skills to retarded children which are not 
encountered in teaching normal children. In general, it is important to 
remember in the psychology of teaching number work to the retarded 
that they labor under certain disabilities in this area which do not affect 
normal children in their pursuits of number skills. Educators such as 
G. Orville Johnson, Samuel Kirk, William Cruickshank, Laura C. Goth- 
berg, H. J. Baker, etc. agree that mentally retarded children have, 
among other number work disabilities, the following: 


a. They have more difficulty solving abstract and verbal problems than 
in solving concrete problems. 


1Curriculum Guide for Use in the Special Ungraded Classes (St. Louis 8, Missouri: Depart- 
ment of Special Education, 4472 Lindell Blvd., February 1958), p. iii. 
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b. They tend to do more poorly in multiplication and division than in 


addition and subtraction. thi 
c. They tend to have little conception of sequence, and the relativity of the 
time concepts. ot] 
d. Their arithmetic habits are characterized by immaturity and careless- to 
ness.” of 
2. In Particular: on 
a. Brain-Damaged Children. Th 
There are also some particular disabilities or problems relative to tio 
number work encountered in the teaching of a particular clinical type of the 
retarded child, namely the child with organic brain damage. Because of 81 
the general disturbances of hyperactivity, distractibility, perseveration, fyi 
etc., the number experiences which promote readiness for the normal ret 
child lose their significance for the brain-injured child as a means of tio 
developing numerical concepts. Beguiling materials positively inspired im 
for motivation are a hinderance, as they lead the brain-injured child t | p Re 
abandon his counting and shift his attention to some insignificant detail. 
The child must be helped to organize his perceptions through the appli- In tl 
cation of systematic controls. A simple number activity is to sort out eee 


cards on which one, two, three, or four large dots have been drawn. Since 
color perception develops on an earlier genetic level than the perception Am 
of form; if each group of dots is made a different color, even a very } to plar 
distractible child will have success. The hyperactive child works rapidly, | knowle 
carelessly, and with seemingly no other thought than to get finished. | live as 
If, for example, by means of a counting box or peg board integrating J give us 
visual, verbal, and motor functions, the disinhibition can be retarded, J capped 


he will count correctly. Similar details of written numbers cause con- 1 T 
fusion in recognition: the upper part of two and three, lower part of 2 T 
three and five, vertical strokes of four and one. The use of different 9 T 
colors, heavy black lines, plus the added kinesthetic reinforcement of ‘ 
tracing the symbol, help to dispell confusion. Concrete and illustrative 4, T 
devices or crutches should be used at every level until a brain-injured 5. T 
child can understand what he should do and until his knowledge can Ther 
become the controlling agent. child’s 
b. Difficulties with the Abstract. subject 
There are also some further particular problems encountered in the ae 
teaching of number work to retarded children commonly referred to as a. 
difficulty in grasping the abstract. J. E. Wallace Wallin writes: it 


Children who are seriously retarded are “thing-minded,” “eye- many < 
minded,” and “ear-minded” rather than “word-minded” or “thought ] any de 
minded.” It is therefore of prime importance in teaching to use | Jeggt rs 
objects, representations, illustrations, demonstrations, movies, film- multip! 
strips, television, excursions, dramatizations, puppet shows, activity | in solv; 
projects and units, and real schoolroom experiences, rather than The 
words, symbols, descriptions, explanations, rules, principles, and =: 


abstractions. Concrete activities hold their interest and attention ge 

because the children understand them, whereas interest and attention 4 Ms 

flag quickly in face of incomprehensible abstractions.‘ per 
2 Samuel A. Kirk and G. Orville Johnson, Educating the Retarded Child (Chicago: Houghton Wall 


Mifflin Company, 1951), pp. 279-80. . 
3 Alfred A. Strauss and Laura E. Lehtinen, << oe & Education of the Brain numbe1 
Injured Child (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1947), p. 154. 
4J. E. Wallace Wallin, Education of Mentally Hondionpped Children (New York: Harper 5 Kirk 
and Brothers, 1955), p. 188. ¢ Walli 
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To reduce the abstraction of number work, the teacher must remember 
that learning proceeds from experiences with things (the concrete), e.g., 
the child takes two red spoons in one hand, three yellow spoons in the 
other, puts all the spoons in one hand and sees he has five spoons; then 
to the representation of things (the pictorial), e.g., he looks at a picture 
of two red spoons and three yellow spoons and sees five spoons; then he 
sees the number symbols 2 + 3 = 5 (the abstract). He must under- 
stand that the numbers he writes and the spoons tell the same story. 
Through these stages children learn the nature of arithmetic. Transla- 
tion of the concrete into the abstract should be made with care and be 
the subject of varied and interesting drill. If much meaningful drill is 
given in reading and writing numbers below one hundred, and in identi- 
fying the concrete “how many” with the abstract number symbol, the 
retarded child will later build the fundamental processes upon a founda- 
tion of number concepts that will prevent his floundering so hopelessly 
in number work. 


B. Realistic Objectives in Teaching Number Skills to Retarded Children. 


In the light of specific disabilities relative to the teaching of number skills 
to retarded children, what then are reasonable objectives to be sought in the 
teaching of these skills to our children? 

A major consideration in our approach to the teaching of number skills is 
to plan so that by the time the child leaves school he may have the type of 
knowledge, the concepts, and the experiences that he will need to help him 
live as a better citizen in his community. Samuel Kirk and G. Orville Johnson 
give us the following objectives for teaching number work to mentally handi- 
capped children: 

1. The development, understanding, and use of a number vocabulary. 

2. The development of number concepts and skills. 

3. The development of the ability to apply number skills. 

4, The development of an understanding of various units of measurement. 

5. The development of an understanding of fractional parts.‘ 


There is need for the teacher to realize that number is a valuable part of the 
child’s everyday life and of his family’s experiences, that it is not just a school 
subject. The term “number” must be recognized as including in its scope 
counting, computing, measuring, weighing, estimating, buying, selling, and 
budgeting. The term “number” also implies concepts of quantity, amount, 
size, space, distance, and time. 

Nearly all the higher grade retarded children can be taught to count and 
many can master the mechanics of computation. Few can solve problems of 
any degree of complexity. These children are most competent in addition and 
least competent in fractions and division. Many learn to repeat some of the 
multiplication tables glibly, although they may be unable to apply the process 
in solving concrete problems. 

The teacher should plan to supply day by day experiences that will develop 
concepts of numerical relationships, of temporal and spatial relationships, 
and of various units of measurement, and that will provide abundant prac- 
tice in solving the kinds of problems that the child will have to wrestle with as 
an adult. 

Wallin* urges that the exercises be aimed at making him familiar with 
numbers, including fractions, and with the four main mathematical signs; 





5Kirk and Johnson, op cit., p. 282. 
* Wallin, op cit., p. 338. 
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with adding, subtracting, dividing into halves, thirds and quarters, and multi- 
plying; with weighing; with measuring with a ruler, yardstick, cup, pint, 
quart, and gallon; counting objects, and keeping and recording scores; selling 
and buying in the class store and making change using coins and bills; noting 
price changes as shown by newspaper ads; keeping account of expenditures, 
making out budgets for groceries, clothing, utilities, rent, taxes and recrea- 
tion; figuring wages; filling out the more common banking, tax, and post 
office forms; reading thermometers, timetables and clocks; finding a certain 
page in a bock; and judging and estimating distances and sizes. 


The child’s first goal is to gain insight into the meaning of mathematical 
concepts—quantitative relationships, symbols, terms, processes and measure- 
ments. His second goal is to employ mathematical processes with precision in 
meaningful situations until he has achieved manipulative mastery. 


It is a commonly accepted fact that most handicapped children will achieve 
between the third and fifth grade in number abilities; some, on the other 
hand, will not achieve even a third grade level. In teaching number work we 
must keep in mind that failure is cumulative. Therefore, we must attempt 
less, employ practical concrete materials, be sure the child has understand- 
ing as he goes along, and be generous with encouragement in order that he 
will acquire a feeling of security. 


C. The Progressive Development of Number Skills in Retarded Children, 


Number skills start before a child enters school and develop in a sequential 
manner—with organized instruction—throughout his school years. Each con- 
cept and skill must be systematically taught and thoroughly learned before 
going to the next, or the resulting gaps will prohibit the child from effectively 
learning and using skills taught at a later date. 


Learning number skills results from experiences in counting groups of 
things, in separating and combining groups, and in comparing groups. For 
children number concepts develop slowly over a period of time, and a relatively 
long time must be expected to elapse between a child’s first introduction to a 
process and his mastery of it. 


1. The Importance of a Rich Apperceptive Background and Experiences on 
a Pre-School Basis: 


Many of the basic quantitative concepts a normal child brings with 
him to kindergarten are absent in the young and intellectually less ma- 
ture retarded child when he first enters a special class readiness group. 
Therefore, parents should be encouraged to prepare the child for school 
by using incidental and natural number situations in the home. Such 
stories as “The Three Little Pigs,” “The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” and 
“The Three Bears” entertain the child as well as introduce the number 
names, ordinals, and the concepts little, big, biggest, etc. By listening to 
and repeating number rhymes, the child can learn to say the number 
names in order. In the area of counting, the child could be helped to 
count the chairs, plates, cups, etc.; he could be encouraged to count while 
the parent bounced a ball or clapped. He could learn that he has two 
eyes, two ears, two hands, but only one nose and one head. With 
practice he might learn to recognize the numbers one, two, etc. Parents 
should be patient in training the child to follow directions: “Bring me 
two clothes pins,” “Go up one step,” “Come down two steps.” Educational 
toys, if carefully selected, will aid color recognition, counting, grouping, 
along with co-ordination, etc, 
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2. Sequential Levels of Number Work: 


aulti- 
pint, a, Readiness or Pre-Primary Level. 
ling We consider children at the readiness or pre-primary level to be 
oting grouped in a chronological age range of 6-0 to 8-9. At this level of in- 
‘ures, struction we assume that readiness is not something to wait for but 
crea- rather something the teacher must plan and help develop in her pupils. 
Be. Rote counting begun at home is a necessary preparation for rational 
counting. The same little number rhymes and finger plays can be re- 
peated and then acted out; e.g., “One little, two little, three little Indians.” 
tical Rational counting is the child’s most frequent firsthand need for numbers. 
sure- To meet this need, the teacher should give the child an abundance of 
on in experiences in counting tangible objects, such as plastic or rubber cars, 
airplanes, trucks, turtles, ducks, dogs, etc. Each object should be grasped 
hiew as he counts it. The grasping reflex develops before the ability to point; 


other therefore, it should precede pointing when counting. After rote and 
rational counting, Johnson recommends the teaching of the ordinal num- 


k . 
wall bers, that is, the child should learn “which one” before he encounters 
tand- “how many.”* Having grasped the concept of the ordinal number, and 


at he knowing rote and rational counting, the child has the necessary back- 
ground against which to build an understanding of the cardinal numbers. 


b. Primary Level. 


we: We assume at the primary level that the chronological age range of 
ntial children lies between 9-0 and 10-9. In the instruction of children at this 
con- level, we aim to teach the recognition, sequence, value of, and formation 
efore of numbers. After the children have had many experiences in putting 
ively groups of tangible objects together and taking them apart, they have a 

meaningful foundation upon which to build addition and subtraction 
s of facts with sums and minuends not in excess of 5 or 6. We have two 
For Mongoloids in this particular age range who are able to count, write, 
ively and recognize at sight numbers from 1 to 200; they are beginning to show 
to a interest in combinations also. 


c. Intermediate and Advanced Levels. 

8 On At intermediate and advanced levels of instruction we assume that 
the chronological age of children in these groups falls between 11-0 and 
15-9. Here we emphasize development and mastery relative to the child’s 


with capacity of all number skills, addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
_ma- sion, and simple fractions. Thoughful provision is made for problem- 
roup. solving encountered in everyday situations involving money, time, budget- 
chool ing, and measurement. Practice is given through dramatization of life 
Such situations as mailing at the postal service windows, buying by the yard 
and at the ribbon counter, buying gas at the gas station, giving and taking 
mber grocery orders by telephone, buying tickets at the bus station, etc. Real 
mb money is always used for making purchases and giving change. 
mber 
>d to d. Senior Level. 
while In our system of special education we have a senior special class level 
| two embracing children who are chronologically between the ages of 16-0 and 
With 17-9. In these classes the application of numerical skills receives greater 
rents emphasis. Application is integrated with practical problems arising from 
y me experiences in the shops and laboratories of the school, and on-the-job 
ional training needs of the young people participating in the program; for 
ping; 


‘Kirk and Johnson, op cit., p. 293. 
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example, in domestic science they must have a knowledge of liquid and I cou 
dry measures, fractions for measuring, the ability to estimate quantity § Orville 
and quality, and while planning meals they learn to stay within the family 
budget. The linear measure is made practical during sewing, woodwork- 
ing classes, and gardening. The liquid measure is further used in cooking, 
in giving proper dosages of medicine, in mixing of slip and plaster in 
ceramic and plaster skills. They have a need for knowing degrees of heat 
when adjusting the kiln for firing ceramics, and when regulating the 
oven for baking cookies, cakes, etc. Economic competence is stressed 
until the formal education for these young people is terminated. 


D. Texts, Methods, and Instructional Devices. Books 
1. Adapting Texts to Meet Special Class Needs: Cri 
A special class teacher must employ the ordinary texts used in the 
teaching of normal children at the elementary level. She must, however, 
be skillful enough to adapt what is practicable in these books to the learn- Fes 
ing capacities of the children in her class. The more recent arithmetic 
texts give attention to the meaning of number, its social usage, and de Ing 
velopmental sequences. The teacher should have recourse to one or more of 
these series, including manuals for desk reference. While such texts fur- _ 
nish a guide to an organized sequence of learning activities, the content of 
any arithmetic textbook and workbook will always have to be supple. ; 
mented by a considerable amount of practice material, much of which will Kir 
have to be prepared by the teacher. i 
tr 


2. Instructional Devices: 
In teaching arithmetic to retarded children, just as in teaching read- Wa 
ing, any method which has results is a good method. Sometimes our 
children can learn to add very rapidly by using the fingers whereas, if : 
this crutch were forbidden, they would never really learn to add at all, § Curricu 
Demonstration size counting frames, or individual size counting frames Cur 
and bars, lay the foundation for understanding number sequence and the 
laws of arithmetic. The Numberaid* and Numberfun,® called the Ameri- 
can abacuses, used in Dr. Andrew F. Schott’s new system of arithmetic, Cu 
have been found helpful in teaching the mentally retarded. Although 
emphasis should be given to speed, aimed at through games and other 
interesting teacher procedures, it is always well to keep in mind that 
speed is useless unless accompanied by accuracy. 

The ingenious teacher can invent devices and games which are just § Booklet. 
as valuable as means of creating readiness, for motivating and enrich- The 
ing number experiences, for reteaching and drill, as some of the excel- 
lent aids on the market. 


III. CONCLUSION Bir 

These then are a few ideas and principles concerning the necessity of num- 
ber work for the mentally retarded, some of the problems encountered in 
teaching these children, certain realistic objectives that can be obtained in 
teaching number skills to retarded children, and how number skills can ke Ari 
taught through a progressive development at sequential levels by means of 
appropriate texts and instructional devices. 


Articles 


8 Numberaid, The American Abacus Guidebook for Teachers, Milsco Manufacturing Co., 2758 
N. 38rd St., Milwaukee 45, Wis. ———— 
® Numberfun Book and Numberfun Games (with small units & tens abacus attached), Took ” Educe 
for Education Inc., P.O. Box 148, Wauwatosa 18, Wis. Student Numberaid may be purchase § liffs, N. 
ere. 
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I could leave you with no better thought than this quotation from Mr. G. 
Orville Johnson: 

The group of experiences provided the children must be within their 
ability to understand, be of such a nature that they enable them to 
live as effectively as possible within the limitations of their abilities 
and disabilities, have meaning in terms of their present living experi- 
ences, and provide them with the necessary background to grow and 
live effectively in their potential, physical, social, and economic en- 
vironment as adults.” 
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TEACHING THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE ARTS 
(Summary) 


SISTER ANNE MARIE, M.Z.S.H., SPEECH THERAPIST, 
ST. ANTHONY SCHOOL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, 
OAKMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


The art of written expression involves two basic skills—handwriting and 
spelling. These skills are to be considered important for adequate training 
and in attaining the over-all objectives in the education of the mentally 
retarded. 


How well the retarded child can acquire the tools of written expression 
depends on the severity of the handicap. Therefore, mastery will vary from 
one individual to the next. 


Before attempting any formal instruction of the written arts, a certain 
readiness is necessary. The child must have something to express, and he 
must be equipped with the motor development needed for mechanical skills. 


As in any good teaching, the things that he knows already, should serve 
as a guide in developing ideas through the art of expression. Again, the 
child must know the importance of the written word and this is demonstrated 
to him through reading and spelling. 


Readiness is necessary for spelling as for other subjects, and the first sign 
is a sight vocabulary that is large. As spelling calls for the assembling of 
proper letters to form words, the second sign is visual discrimination. The 
third sign of readiness is auditory discrimination, which is the ability to hear 
likenesses and differences in speech sounds. 


As a second, prerequisite for teaching the written arts, the child must 
develop and acquire the manual skills of writing, which depend primarily on 
the factors of motor development and co-ordination. 


The child need not be deferred from writing for the sake of any steps. On 
the contrary, if he manifests signs of readiness, he should be moved along as 
required. 

When introducing the letters of the alphabet, manuscript writing is taught 
first. The transition from manuscript to cursive writing should be made at the 
discretion of the teacher, for not all children reach this transition period at 
the same time and some retarded children may never reach it. 


Even a minimum of mastery will help develop in the child a sense of accom- 
plishment and security, and this is a need. For this reason we cannot afford 
to ignore any of the basic skills. So while it is true that these skills of expres- 
sion constitute a relatively small area in the education of any child, we may 
be inclined to reduce their importance because in the normal child they are 
almost taken for granted. Nevertheless, they are a big thing for the retarded 
and make a definite contribution to his total development. 
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TEACHING RELIGION TO MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARIE MARTIN, S.S.J., 
SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILDHOOD, 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


The primary objective of Catholic education is to prepare man for life 
here below in order to attain heaven. This applies to all children—mentally 
retarded as well as normal. The intellectual impairment of retarded chil- 
dren does not impair the work of grace in their souls. 

Retarded children approach the study of religion with complete trust and 
faith. This faith should be developed by careful teaching and guidance into 
an active and abiding sense of a loving God watching over the life of each 
individual. This faith in God’s loving care will give the retarded a sense of 
security in times of trouble. 

There is a dearth of materials for mentally retarded children. Guides for 
religion classes may be used. However, it is the responsibility of the teacher 
to simplify the content and vocabulary without distorting truth. The cur- 
riculum should be adjusted to fit the varying needs of individuals. Let me 
call to your attention some of the materials specifically designed for retarded 
children and which deserve special commendation. Religion teachers have 
excellent guiding posts in the First Communion catechisms currently in use 
in the various dioceses, in the Baltimore Catechism and in diocesan curricula. 
The Mine magazine and Confraternity editions of the Junior Catholic Mes- 
senger make excellent supplementary materials. Monsignor Feider of St. 
Coletta School, Wisconsin, has published an excellent simplified catechism, 
My Guide to Heaven. The religion section of the St. Louis Curriculum 
Guide has a well-developed plan which contains all the essentials and yet 
challenges the individual teacher’s approach. The Christ Child gave the 
little world of special education in the U. S. a welcome gift last Christmas 
Eve when the first copies of Come, a catechism for retarded children edited 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame at St. Mary’s School for Exceptional 
Children in St. Louis, came off the press. It is available for purchase and 
will fill a long felt need, especially for children in the lower IQ ranges. 

Instruction for retarded should follow the method used by Our Lord in His 
parables. It should use concrete examples from the lives of the children told 
in their own language. The abstraction should be reduced as much as possible. 
Introduction to the positive aspects of doctrine should precede instruction in 
negative aspects. There should be much repetition of instruction. This chal- 
lenges a teacher’s ingenuity. The pattern of instruction should follow the 
developmental pattern of the child’s growth, helping him to cast aside the 
selfishness of early childhood and to realize his responsibilities to God and 
His fellow men. 

Finally, mentally retarded children should be taught to pray mentally as 
well as vocally; for example, if they have an understanding of the Mass 
and have developed attitudes of loving attention and reverence, their interior 
thoughts and aspirations will supply for their lack of understanding of formal 
vocal prayers. Inadequacy of language is a characteristic of retarded children, 
and excessive verbiage and length in printed prayers hinders rather than 
helps their devotion. 
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ADJUSTMENT SUPERVISOR AND PROBLEMS IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


(Chairman: George F. Donovan, Ph.D., Washington, D. C.) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CONSULTANTS 
AND SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN DEVELOPING AN INTEGRATED 
PROGRAM FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY JOGUES, 0.P., ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CONSULTANT, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Developing a program for the integration of exceptional children into the 
already established school program requires much consideration and many 
adaptations. Nothing can facilitate its actualization more than the co-operation 
of those concerned in the program. When the co-operation of volunteers is 
added, plans go forward even more swiftly, harmoniously, and successfully. 


The Archdiocese of Milwaukee has had such a happy experience in realizing 
its plans for the integration into the regular school program of children 
handicapped either in speech or vision. 


It required three years to screen and diagnose the school population in the 
two areas of speech and vision. Then, the speech program was inaugurated. 
Using Dr. Van Riper’s methods, two consultants visited the primary classes 
where they taught groups and worked with individuals. This enabled the 
teachers of the class to observe. In-service workshops and institutes were 
also held to familiarize teachers with techniques and materials. Then, 
through a grant to Monsignor Goebel from the United Cerebral Palsy League, 
speech correctionists were hired to work with the more serious speech 
deviates. While still incomplete, the program is now carried on in 92 schools, 
and 450 children with serious speech handicaps are receiving help from 
speech correctionists. 


As a result of the program for the visually handicapped child, six blind 
children have been integrated with the school population of Holy Assumption 
in West Allis. This could not have been done without the co-operation of 
Father Philip Rose, the pastor of this parish school, and the work of a 
generous group of volunteer braille writers. A grant from the Lions Club 
of West Allis and from the Home and School League of Milwaukee financed 
the means for transporting the children. 


In addition, provision to remain in a regular class environment has been 
made for twelve children with low vision. They have large print books, 
magnifiers, slanted desks and necessary equipment. In September, a sister 
trained to work with these children will service each school with children 
of low vision in its population. 

Although still incomplete, these programs would still be mere castles 
in Spain were it not for the unselfish, enthusiastic co-operation of everyone 
who has helped them on the road to their initial realization. 
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A PILOT PROGRAM OF 
SPEECH THERAPY IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON 


WILBERT PRONOVOST, PH.D., 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


In September, 1959, a speech therapy program was inaugurated in selected 
schools of the Archdiocese of Boston under the sponsorship of Monsignor 
Timothy O’Leary in co-operation with the teacher training program of the 
Boston University School of Education. The program provides speech therapy 
for selected speech handicapped children in the parochial schools as part of 
Boston University’s program for training speech therapists. Therapy is con- 
ducted by advanced students under the close supervision of faculty members 
of Boston University. While teacher training is a major goal, the program is 
conducted in the same manner as any effective speech therapy program. 


In each of the selected schools, the speech therapy program includes: (1) 
referral of children by the teachers; (2) diagnostic testing to select children 
who will benefit from speech therapy; (3) intensive therapy twice per week 
for a period of fifteen weeks; (4) meetings with teachers, parents and nurses; 
and (5) recommendations for future classroom activities or speech therapy 
in nearby clinics. 


Referral Procedure. 


During the 1958-59 academic year, the speech therapy program was con- 
ducted at three schools staffed by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. Two 
weeks prior to the beginning of diagnostic testing, each of the teaching sisters 
was given a copy of the Speech Inventory Form developed by Dr. Ruth Becky 
Irwin of Ohio State University.’ This inventory form lists several questions 
under the main headings of Articulation, Voice, Fluency, and Related Prob- 
lems, as an aid to the teacher in selecting potential candidates for speech 
therapy. Each teacher was requested to report the names and speech problems 
of children in her classroom. Experience with this teacher-referral procedure 
indicates that approximately ten per cent of the school population will be 
referred for speech testing. 


Diagnostic Testing. 

All of the children referred by the teachers were tested individually for 
fifteen minutes. The testing was conducted by teams of student therapists 
so that two students could aid each other in making a decision. The speech 
of each child was analyzed in conversation, story telling, and oral reading 
situations. Examinations of the speech mechanism and tests of auditory dis- 
crimination were also included. Simple speech therapy suggestions were made 
to determine possible responsiveness to speech therapy sessions. Each child 
was classified according to the following categories: (1) a mild speech prob- 
lem which needs only speech improvement by classroom teachers in the lan- 
guage arts program; (2) a moderate speech problem requiring speech therapy 
but probably for one year or less; and (3) a severe speech problem needing 
more detailed testing and probably long-term intensive therapy. On the basis 


2 Ruth B. Irwin, Speech and Hearing Therapy (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 195-). 
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of this testing, approximately half of the children referred were found to 
need speech therapy, most of them having moderate speech problems. Thus, 
the proportion of the school population of these selected parochial schools 
requiring speech therapy is found to be approximately five per cent, which is 
comparable to statistics in public schools in all parts of the United States. 


Speech Therapy Sessions. 


The children selected for speech therapy were enrolled in groups of five to 
seven children for two forty-five minute sessions per week. Since the therapists 
were in training under supervision, two student therapists were assigned to 
each group of children. Separate groups were organized for stutterers, voice 
disorders, and articulation disorders. During the course of the semester, most 
children were given individual therapy for short periods by one student 
therapist as the other student therapist worked with the group. 


A variety of therapeutic methods was used. With articulation groups, 
emphasis was placed on ear training and auditory discrimination through 
speech games, word drill, conversation, and informal dramatizations. Informal 
dramatizations of situations requiring different types of voices was used 
widely with the voice groups. In addition, there was discussion of sound pro- 
duction by musical instruments as well as the vocal mechanism. Choral speak- 
ing and role playing were also found to be valuable. With the stutterers, the 
major approach has been a type of supportive therapy using group discus- 
sions and informal dramatizations of problem situations designed to develop 
acceptance of stuttering and better adjustment to speaking situations. 


Contacts with Teachers and Parents. 


Soon after the therapy program began in a school, the student therapists 
met with the teachers to discuss the general procedures to be followed in the 
speech therapy sessions and to discuss individual children. Parents of all 
children with severe handicaps were contacted and a complete case history was 
prepared. All parents contacted by telephone reported for an interview. 
Parents of children with moderate speech problems were invited to report for 
a conference. About fifty per cent of the parents of children with moderate 
problems reported to the school for a brief conference. In addition, the public 
health nurse attached to each school was contacted for reports on hearing 
tests and health examinations. As necessary in individual cases, referrals were 
made to hospitals or clinics for further medical or psychological testing. 


Follow-up Procedures. 


At the completion of the three-month program in each school, detailed 
reports were prepared on each child. These reports summarized the thera- 
peutic procedures, described the progress each child had made, included sug- 
gestions for teachers, and recommended further therapy, if necessary. A copy 
of these reports was given to each child’s teacher; another copy was filed at 
Boston University Speech and Hearing Center. Children requiring further 
therapy were referred to the Boston University Speech and Hearing Center or 
other speech and hearing centers in the Boston area. Recommendations were 
also made for intelligence testing, reading tests, or psychological tests as they 
seemed indicated. 


Results of Pilot Program. 


The pilot program included 140 children in three schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 3200 children. At the end of each three-month period, approximately 
half of the children had made sufficient progress so that they could be expected 
to continue improvement with the help of their classroom teachers. For the 
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other fifty per cent of the children, further speech therapy in nearby speech 
and hearing centers was recommended. About half of the children with 
articulation problems required further speech therapy, as did a majority of 
the stutterers. Most of the children with voice disorders (largely not organic) 
made sufficient progress in the three-month period so that no further speech 
therapy was recommended. 


The pilot program has been sufficiently successful to warrant continuance. It 
is possible that the organization of this program can provide a guide for pro- 
grams to be conducted by other training institutions or by full-time itinerant 
speech therapists. 
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THE VALUES OF MUSICAL THERAPY AND TAPE 
IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


(Chairman: Sister Joseph Mary, S.S.N.D., Washington, D. C.) 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF TAPE TEACHING FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


SISTER M. WENDELINE, 0O.8.B., SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
DIOCESE OF COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


A great deal has been said concerning the education and treatment of 
intellectually handicapped children. There are three distinct groups of these 
children—the trainable, the educable retarded, and the slow learner. Each 
group has its unique characteristics and requires a specific program. In order 
to treat the subject properly in a short period of time, we must confine our- 
selves to one type. The major portion of this paper, therefore, will deal with 
the slow learning child whose IQ range is from 60 to 85. Much of this 
material has been drawn from personal experience with this group of children. 


The objectives of any program for the mentally handicapped child include: 
emotional adjustment, social adjustment, and economic adjustment. Various 
means are employed to meet these ends. A specific course of studies is fol- 
lowed; extra-curricular activities are engaged in; and clubs formed. Children 
do not want to be different. They desire to imitate and resemble their peers. 
Most of our children have had experience in regular classrooms and are happy 
to find the special class following the same activities; everyone gets a turn; 
everyone is equally important. This does not mean that the regular teachers 
do not try to include all the children, but these children need more time to 
respond. That is the specific purpose of the special room, a place where you 
repeat and wait until a background is formed on which to build. Many chil- 
dren find themselves receiving recognition for succeeding in something for the 
first time in their lives. It will be pointed out later, in detail, how tape teach- 
ing aids in attaining emotional adjustment. As the child becomes emotionally 
secure, his social activities increase, and he is able to relate himself effectively 
to other persons. It is hoped that his economic competency will be an outgrowth 
of his emotional stability and his social competency. 


The usual course of studies of a special class includes only the essentials— 
religion, reading, spelling, writing a short paragraph, and arithmetic. The 
social studies are taught through discussion, films, and film strips. Tape 
teaching may be used effectively in teaching spelling, reading, and arithmetic. 

Many slow learning children have written spelling words over again and 
again. Often, these words were mere strokes in their papers, for they did not 
know what they were writing. Our experience with tape is in contrast to this 
method. The child hears the word, writes it, sees it, and hears the word 
used in a sentence. This group of children had a systematic program of 
spelling on tape during the first semester. By the beginning of the second 
semester, the spelling on tape was no longer necessary; nor is it likely that 
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any child will be placed on tape again for this subject. The pupils feel that 
they have learned to help themselves. We are convinced that correct spelling 
study habits are formed through the use of tape. 


Reading, which is all remedial and the application of phonics to the printed 
page, is another subject which lends itself readily to tape teaching. An 
entire series of such tapes and worksheets was prepared last summer at the 
Tape Teaching Institute, Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, 
and these tapes are proving an effective means of applied phonics with 
maximum pupil concentration. 


Arithmetic tapes prove most effective when used as a drill rather than as a 
presentation technique for slow learning children. Johnson, in his study The 
Education of Mentally Handicapped Children, states: “The arithmetical skills 
and basic quantitative concepts are also of fundamental importance in inde- 
pendent community social and economic adjustment. These concepts and skills 
are used continuously in everyday activities. ... More than just the develop- 
ment of basic concepts must be included in the curriculum, however. In 
order that these concepts be used effectively it is necessary to learn the basic 
combinations. Sufficient practice must be included here to insure their 
accuracy as well.” 


Before discussing the importance of arithmetical tapes on the basic number 
skills, it would be well to become familiar with this type of presentation. One 
of the most important factors in establishing the basic facts in arithmetic 
is correct repetition. Tape teaching assures correct practice, for the answer 
follows immediately upon the drill. Daydreaming and finger counting are cut 
to a minimum, for it is necessary to work while listening to the tape. Incen- 
tive is high, for a perfect score is the goal of each pupil. 


Presenting new material by tape has not proved effective with the abnormal 
child. He demands the social approach and concrete examples. “Costello in a 
study of methods for teaching arithmetic investigated the learning that took 
place using the social, concrete, and abstract approach. She found that in- 
struction in relation to a social need is superior to the other two. ... The 
concrete approaches the social closely in a number of areas.” 


How and when is tape teaching used most effectively in the classroom? 
Rarely does a special class number more than twenty children, and these are 
usually grouped. While the teacher works with one group, another may be 
studying along or working with an assistant teacher, a third may be studying 
by tape. Does this entail planning? Yes, it involves a great deal of planning. 
But the pupils become assistant planners as they become aware of their own 
need for study. This is particularly true in arithmetic. Each child aims to 
become an “expert accountant.” 

Remedial reading tapes are used three times a week, following a specific 
sequence planned by a group in the Developmental Reading Program at the 
Tape Institute. Ten pupils participate on tape while the teacher is working 
directly with the remainder of the class. The spelling tapes, used in similar 
fashion, are grouped in three series and applied according to the child’s grade 
level. Music, stories, and sketches from the biographies of great men are 
occasionally presented on tape. These are merely listening tapes for relaxation, 
enjoyment and a type of character test. 


What are the psychological implications of tape teaching in regard to the 
mentally retarded child? They are: 


1. The power of concentration is markedly increased. 
2. Correction follows the lesson immediately. 
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3. Review is possible when the need is felt by the individual. 

4, Each child feels he is given personal attention. 

5. Deviate behavior is more easily controlled. 

Teaching educationally handicapped children with the use of tape has been 


avery satisfying experience. I am grateful to those who made this experiment 
possible and for the privilege of sharing my experience with you. 








THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF MUSIC 


REV. JOHN H. REINKE, S.J., 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Last October, the National Association for Music Therapy held its Ninth 
Annual Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio. This may not excite you particularly; 
but it may, if you reflect a bit, help you to realize that music therapy js 
something relatively new. At least it is new as a formal academic discipline 
and as a clearly delineated psychotherapeutic technique. It has behind it 
centuries of awareness that music is a special thing which affects people in 
many special ways—mostly pleasant ways. But that awareness has bea 
refined; and one can no longer think of oneself as a “music therapist” simply 
for being able to say with conviction that “music hath powers to soothe the 
savage breast.” 


Incidentally, there are available for you some booklets which will explain 
in some detail the “What and Why of Music Therapy’; and I hope you wil 
read them. I shall, for my part, confine my remarks about the field to some 
thinking and observations which I have made over the course of the last 
several years and which are not precisely covered in the booklets. 


I think it is important to make it clear that the term “music therapy” is 
really a misnomer. Music is not really a therapy; music cures nothing by 
itself. This is something it shares with electric shock therapy, drug therapy, 
insulin shock therapy, play therapy, and a host of others. In the area oi 
illness to which these “therapies” are primarily applied (mental illness, that 
is), the cure occurs through people—the therapist and the patient, and only 
indirectly through the devices which the therapist uses. These devices ar 
instruments or techniques which he employs to induce modifications within 
the patient—physical, emotional, and psychological—in order to make the 
patient easier to reach, easier (or even simply possible) to talk to. The cur 
comes about through the reconstructing of his personality which the patient 
achieves with the assistance of the therapist. But before he can assist the 
patient, the therapist must reach him; and this, often, he cannot do except by 
changing his immediate condition in some way. Hence, we have the various 
therapies. 


With that in mind, then, how does music work therapeutically? Let’s begin 
with psychotics. A psychotic is a person who has withdrawn from normal 
society into a world more or less his own. He has found it impossible, or too 
dangerous and threatening, to adjust to other people, to the demands of 
society, to the norms of living which the rest of the world follows. These 
have been to him a source of such severe frustration, humiliation, and defeat 
that he has had to run from them. He has isolated himself from the rest of 
humanity because he cannot make clear to them what he feels; or, if he tries 
to make it clear, he is not understood. Nor does he understand the rest of 
humanity. They have values, ideas, concepts which he no longer shares with 
the surrounding community. He cannot live with his fellow men because he 
does not see eye to eye with them, he does not feel with them, he has no way 
of communicating with them. 

In his own world, the world to which he retreats, where the standards ani 
the rules are his own—the ways of thinking, feeling, and acting—the only 
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demands, essentially, which he must meet are those he makes upon himself. 
With these he is safe; these he can handle without being hurt. As Coleman 
puts it: “In psychotic disorders, the patient manifests severe personality 
decompensation and a marked distortion and loss of contact with reality. He 
is unable to relate himself effectively to other people or do his work, and 
usually has to be hospitalized.” * There are different kinds of psychosis, of 
course; but what I have described is a kind of common ground on which they 
all meet. The problem for the therapist is to bring such patients back into 
the real world, to re-establish the lines of communication and thereby to draw 
them back into a meaningful relationship to the society from which they 
have fled. 


How can music help? Honestly, it cannot help everyone. Some psychotics 
will ignore music, just as many normal people will. But on one or another 
level, and to a greater or lesser degree, nearly all will be affected by it, and 
the therapist can capitalize on the experience. 


Let us take as a start the simplest, most passive level of music activity, that 
of group listening. Most patients will do this. They listen to the radio and 
television, to concerts, programs, muSic appreciation lectures, ete. And they 
listen without fear. They are used to music; music is something familiar to 
everyone in our culture, from records, the radio, and sound tracks. No one is, 
as a rule, defensive about music. It is not a threat; it cannot hurt anyone. 
In this it is unlike language, words, and hence can reach even those with 
whom it is impossible to establish verbal contact. Reflect, for a moment, how 
you can use words as weapons—to humiliate, belittle, crush, or even destroy 
a person. This you cannot do with music. Since it is non-verbal, you can 
approach a psychotic with music because it does not imply humiliation, hos- 
tility, misunderstanding, criticism, or whatever else may be wrong in his 
interpersonal relationships. Moreover, it instantly creates an atmosphere of 
normality—a subtle link with the rest of the world. 


But the important feature of such a listening group as I am describing is 
this: each individual in it is sharing a common experience with other persons 
—doing something together with others, and finding it not a threat or a 
frustration, but a pleasure. Conforming to the minimal standards of a listen- 
ing group, respecting the interests and the demands of others simply by being 
silent and listening with them, becomes a relaxing, happy experience. Repeated 
over and over, it becomes something to which the psychotherapist can later 
appeal in helping the patient to understand that it is possible to live with 
others, to share life with others successfully, without disaster. 


On an active level, of actual musical performance as opposed to listening, 
there is a little difference, though the basic pattern is the same. Whether it is 
a question of a simple rhythm band, a vocal ensemble, a full choral or instru- 
mental group or a solo instrument, the patient cannot follow his own whims 
except at the penalty of instant disapproval by everyone else involved—even 
his own. Conversely, the more exactly he conforms to a pattern set for him 
by someone else (the composer and/or the director), the more surely he gains 
approval and experiences the exhilaration of success. Even to himself the 
music will be obviously “off” unless he approximates, as nearly as he is 
capable, the score of the composer and adjusts his performance to that of 
the other members of the ensemble. Justice is swift here. For a good per- 
formance, there is instant and vocal approval—acceptance and recognition. 
And vice versa! And once again, the patient experiences (though usually 
without perceiving or analyzing it) that adjusting to others’ demands and to 


1James C. Coleman, Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life (2nd ed.; Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1956), p. 244. 
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standards other than his own is not, as it has previously been for him, defeat. 
ing; rather it is precisely the opposite. The psychotherapist, as before, cay 
appeal to this experience during the long hours he and the patient spend jn 
reconstructing the shattered personality. 


But even before this, there are other, more immediate, values which the 
patient derives from music therapy activities. In the relationship between the 
music therapist and the patient musician (whether alone or in a group), ther 
is the same element of mutual respect which is essential for any proper human 
relationship. Here the patient experiences his own dignity, not infrequently 
for the first time. He has a place without fighting, without overpowering, 
without demanding, without feeling sorry for himself. He belongs; he is 
accepted. He is not permitted to control the therapist or the group, to make 
them subserve his demands. The therapist maintains the control. But in the 
situation, the patient enjoys the status of human equality. It makes no 
difference what particular qualities or faults he may have. Whether he is 
more sick or less, has more symptoms or fewer, is more disturbed or less—he 
still has his full status. He is important. As much is expected of him as of 
everyone else; the group proceeds on the tacit assumption that he can main. 
tain an equal pace. Here is something everyone simply assumes he can do! 
And this, without ever putting it into words, communicates in a positive way 
a feeling of adequacy, a sense of personal dignity and worth. These are 
things patients have lost. 


Possibly another way of saying the same thing is this: music therapy pro- 
vides the patient the support of encouragement. People who are emotionaily 
or mentally sick, who do not behave well, have lost faith in themselves, faith 
in their ability to find their place in society. Behind all mistaken, pathological 
behavior is discourgement. Anything, then, which provides encouragement is 
therapeutic. And how does this apply here? Accepting a patient into an activ- 
ity such as we are discussing is an expression of belief in the patient; in his 
ability to co-operate, in his worthwhileness, in his ability to perform. It pro- 
vides him with a feeling of accomplishing something, that he is good in some 
thing, that he can do something. It is a step toward helping him restore his 
belief in himself. 


None of these things—the realization that adjusting to social demands can 
be stimulating, that co-operation with others can be pleasant, that he is 
accepted, that he is liked, that he is competent—none of these is sufficient to 
produce a cure instantly or by itself. But they are all the stuff of whicha 
cure is ultimately fashioned. Repeated often enough, such experiences create 
a set of expectancies which gradually change the way the patient perceives 
the world about him and his relationship with it and the people in it. It 
becomes the task of the psychotherapist to integrate all this, to underline, 
interpret, focus, and reinforce. However, he must have the patient’s exper- 
ence to build on. Such is the therapeutic use, then, and some of the thinking 
behind it, of music in the management of the mentally ill. 


For completeness, I should add that music is also used as therapy with the 
mentally retarded and with the physically handicapped. Here the primary 
focus is on the relaxing, pleasurable aspects of music, and the aim is to pro 
vide some degree of entertainment and enjoyment for those who labor unde! 
these handicaps. But more than that. They are encouraged and helped 0 
perform on some instrument, however little and however primitively. Feeble: 
minded persons and persons suffering from serious physical disabilities have 
few things they can do, few things which can win the recognition and approval 
of others. And they need the enhancement of the self-esteem they can gain by 
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being able to do something successfully. Music therapy is one technique 
which can provide the opportunity. 


Just a word, now, against this background, of how a music therapist is 
trained and what he does specifically in a hospital situation. This will be of 
interest to you as educators. In order to be certified and registered as a fully 
qualified music therapist, a person must have completed a full four-year 
degree course in music therapy from an institution “fully approved” by the 
National Association for Music Therapy, the NAMT. At present the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the University of Florida, the University of Indiana, Tulane 
University, Loyola University of the South, Roosevelt College of Chicago, 
Alverno College in Milwaukee, and the Boston Conservatory of Music offer 
such a curriculum. In addition, nine months intern training in a mental 
institution which has a music therapy program approved by the NAMT is 
required. 

The nature of the academic course itself can be seen from the booklets I 
mentioned earlier. You will observe in them that a completely rounded train- 
ing in music is indicated: instrumental, vocal, ensemble, improvisation, ete.— 
even dancing. A therapist, after all, will be asked to organize formal enter- 
tainments from time to time, and to train the performers; he will conduct 
regular group singing sessions on the wards, for which he must be able to play 
anything requested and in any key; he will be required to teach any instru- 
ment which happens to catch the fancy of a given patient; he will play for 
church and chapel services and will train, conduct and accompany the choirs 
and glee clubs; he will teach music appreciation; he will plan and manage 
the “Musak-like” programs for the hospital, where such facilities exist; he 
will organize classes in and arrange evenings of folk dancing; etc. He must 
be up to such demands. 


In addition, he must give nearly equal emphasis in his training to formal 
study of psychology. This is perhaps the newer emphasis. But it is obvious 
that in the frequent contacts he will have with his patients he will find them 
in many moods, and will be in a position to observe much behavior which, to 
the trained eye, is the cue to the changing inner dynamics of the patient. 
Simply in terms of the economy of the situation, it would be a waste to permit 
such cues to go unnoticed. We insist, therefore, that the music therapist have 
enough sophistication in such matters as to be able to observe what transpires 
in his therapy sessions and to be able to report them meaningfully to the 
psychiatrist who is in charge of the patient. Also, patients do many unex- 
pected things; the music therapist should know why, what they mean, and 
how to handle them when they occur. A therapist who is unskilled in such 
matters can do a great deal of harm through his ignorance, his ignorance of 
the intensity and character of the relationship which exists between himself 
and the patients with whom he deals. In simple justice to patient and therapist 
alike, such training as we demand seems the least that can be expected. 


More and more hospitals throughout this country, as well as abroad, are 
requesting the services of qualified music therapists. In other words, the 
field is growing, and the demand for workers is in many ways outstripping 
the supply. I hope I have been able to indicate some of the reasons why. 








VOCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved that the members of this Vocation Section wish to bring to 
public attention the mind of the Church regarding the essential role of the 
High School Minor Seminary in the preparation of youth for sacerdotal and 
religious life. This essential role includes the Minor Seminary, Aspirancy 
for Girls, and Junior Novitiates for the brotherhood. 


Be it further resolved that the Vocation Section most graciously express 
its gratitude to the NCEA’s President General, the Most Reverend Lawrence 
J. Shehan, D.D., Bishop of Bridgeport; Most Reverend Justin J. McCarthy, 
S.T.D., Bishop of Camden, under whose patronage this year’s convention was 
conducted; and the Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Exect- 
tive Secretary of the NCEA, for their inspiring leadership and untiring sup- 
port in the work of the Vocation Section. 


NOMINATIONS 
The following officers of the Vocation Section were elected for 1959-1960: 
Chairman: Rev. Michael McLaughlin, Huntington, New York 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Miles Colgan, O.Carm., Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary: Brother Albert Kozar, S.M., Mineola, New York 


Advisory Board: 

Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M. 
Rev. Ronald Beaton, C.P. 
Rev. William Martin 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Brother Timothy, C.F.S. 
Sister Rosanne, O.S.F. 
Sister Marie Louise, C.S.J. 
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PAPERS 


THE TEACHING OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON VOCATIONS 
TO THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


REV. JOHN F. SWEENEY, S.J., 
WOODSTOCK COLLEGE, 
WOODSTOCK, MARYLAND 


No discussion of the nature of the vocation of a Christian to the Catholic 
priesthood or to the religious life in the Catholic Church can begin without 
a warning, a warning that we are here concerned with a reality that is 
supernatural in its origins, in its nature, and in its goals. By the fact that 
it is supernatural it belongs to the realm of those things that transcend all 
of man’s natural powers, and all of his nature’s exigencies. There is nothing 
within man as man that could give rise to such a calling; there is nothing 
within man that would enable him to follow it if it did arise. This is true 
of the vocation itself in all its complex reality; it is true as well of our 
knowledge that there is such a thing as a vocation to the priesthood and to 
the religious life, and of our knowledge of its source, its character, and its 
meaning. 


To say that the vocation is supernatural does not mean, however, that 
it is unintelligible. It does mean that a study of this vocation must look 
first of all to what God, through Christ and through His Church, has made 
known to us about this reality. The subject of our present concern cannot 
be equated with any other “vocation” known to man; nor can it be analyzed 
in the same way. Whatever be the role of the principles and methods of 
the sociological or psychological sciences in the study of the priestly and 
religious vocation of the Catholic, it will by the nature of the case be entirely 
subordinate to what is essential: the data supplied by God speaking through 
His chosen instrument, the Church, and her chosen instrument, Catholic 
theology. It is this task we take up today. 


Like all supernatural realities, the vocation in essence means this: it is a 
reality that has its origin in God, in God acting on man in a manner trans- 
cending man’s powers and natural needs. The initiative is from God, and 
it looks for a response in man. It is one aspect, and a most important 
aspect, of the pouring forth of God’s infinite goodness; and it looks, from 
man’s side, for the eager, active receptivity which freely welcomes this 
created share in God’s infinite perfection. To respond to the divine call, to 
“follow” a vocation, then, is not to give something to God. We can give to 
God nothing that He does not possess from all eternity in the superabundance 
of His infinite perfection. To dream for a moment that God stands in need 
of man’s response, or even that God is capable of receiving anything that 
man could possibly offer Him, is to deny the very nature of God. A vocation 
then is a gift from God to man; its end result can mean an increase only 
in man’s perfection and happiness. The ultimate beneficiary of any divine call 
to the priesthood or the religious life is the human person who is called by 
God, and his fellow men into whose lives the priest or religious brings some- 
thing of the divine. 
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This is basic to any understanding of what a vocation is. Bear with me 
while I stress the point briefly, for a right understanding of this truth 
must color all that follows. The outpouring of God’s goodness to beings other 
than Himself began with the creative “Fiat” of God. Creation was the 
communication from God to His creatures of a limited share in God’s own 
limitless perfection. It began with an act of God; it was realized in the 
very real being of creatures. What man is, all that he possesses, is in the 
last analysis a created participation of God Himself as the source and sum 
total of all being, all reality and all goodness. Man’s total reality, by the 
very fact of creation, is the obverse of the coin of God’s infinitely perfect 
being.’ This is true in the sphere of natural creation; it is equally true in 
the realm of all supernatural reality. God’s supernatural Providence, to 
borrow an instance from St. Thomas Aquinas, begins with an act of God, 
with that “ordering and disposing of all things to the end” that takes place 
within the infinite mind and will of God.? But this divine Providence, too, 
has its created counterpart; the “execution” of this Providence is the finite 
working out of God’s Providence in His creatures.* 

And so it is with the divine vocation to the priestly or religious state, 
The vocation begins with an act of God. It is God who calls, who invites, 
who chooses the Christian man or woman. This call, looked upon as an act 
of God, has been called the “external” vocation. And in a sense it is 
“external”; in the sense, that is, that God Himself and all His activity 
stands apart from and above man and all creation. But the word “external” 
has unfortunate connotations here. Is any activity of God regarding His 
creatures really “external” to those creatures? Surely He who knows maz, 
knows that by no “extrinsecism” is man ever effectively drawn to God. God’s 
activity in the realm of the vocation is, like all divine activity, also intrinsic 
to man. 


The divine vocation to the Catholic priesthood or to the religious life is, 
then, more than God’s call trumpeted from the housetops for all to hear. 
It is a call that has its created counterpart within the soul of the man or 
woman to whom it is addressed, just as, indeed, the Church’s own echo of 
this divine vocation, in its canonical and sacramental call to Holy Orders, 
has its caused counterpart in the soul of the newly ordained priest in the 
form of that sacramental character and sacramental grace without which 
the priest would be no priest at all. 


To point out, however, just in what concrete reality lies this created 
counterpart within the soul of a recipient of a vocation from God to the 
priesthood or the religious life is no simple task. It is in fact a task our 
Catholic theology has not always performed with clarity and certainty. But 
we may express the hope that in our present discussions on this question of 
vocation to the priesthood and the religious life some further light of clari- 
fication may be shed on this anxious problem. 

Any attempt at such clarification must begin with certain distinctions 
imposed on any study of Christian vocations by Holy Scripture, the official 
teaching of the Church and the basic principles of Catholic theology. Let 
us for the moment confine ourselves to the “external” vocation from God and 
from the Church. oo 


There is first of all the vocation from God Himself through Jesus Christ 
to the perfection of Christian charity. This surely is the new thing that 


10n this subject see Philip J. Donnelly, S.J.: St. Thomas and the Ultimate Purpose of 
Creation, Theological Studies 2 (1941) 58-83; The Doctrine of the Vatican Council on the End 
of Creation, Theological Studies 4 (1948) 1-33. 

2 Summa Theol. I, q. 22, a. 1. 

8 Ibid. I, q. 28, a. 2. 
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came from God to man with Christian revelation; it belongs to the essence 
of that message that God calls the followers of Christ to new heights of love 
for God and for our fellow man. The Christian is not merely to love his 
fellows as he loves himself; “Just as the Father has loved me, I have loved 
you,” Christ said;* and this was His own explanation of the “new command” 
He had given: “Just as I have loved you, you must love one another.” * 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and His justice”;* “Whoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and for the Gospel, shall save it”;’ and “You are to be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is”;* this is the vocation of God, this is His 
call which, I submit, is addressed to all Christians. It is a vocation that is 
not a monopoly of any group in the Church, be they prospective priests, 
prospective nuns or prospective brothers. 


And there is, in this matter of the divine vocation, the call of God to the 
practice of the evangelical counsels. This too, I submit again, is not a voca- 
tion restricted in its issuing to any particular segment of Christ’s followers; 
it was proposed by Christ, through counsel and example, to all men as the 
embodiment of the Christian ideal, as it is today proposed by Christ’s Church 
to all men. In this connection I borrow a thought from Pére Féret, O.P.° 
If this divine vocation were extended even more strongly today to all 
Christians in whatever state of life they be, to practice the evangelical 
counsels of voluntary poverty, of voluntary continence in conformity with 
their state of life, of supernatural obedience to God’s will however manifested, 
we should soon see a greater number come to realize the possibility of truly 
Christian perfection and by that very fact to open their minds and hearts 
to still another kind of vocation. 


I refer, of course, to the vocation to the Catholic priesthood and to the 
religious life in the Church today. Within the general framework of God’s 
call to all Christians to the perfection of Christian life, we are assured— 
still within the category of the “external” vocation—that there is a call to 
the priesthood and there is a call to the juridical religious life in the Catholic 
Church. When the Council of Trent, in its defense of traditional Catholic 
belief against the reformers, define that Orders is a true sacrament and 
that the bishops alone are empowered to confer it,” it focused attention on 
the priesthood; and the Roman Catechism, compiled to provide everyday 
guidance for the execution of the Council’s decisions, focused attention on 
the vocation to this priesthood when it said that those “are said to be called 
by God who are called by the legitimate ministers of the Church.” ” 


Are we then to conclude that the divine vocation to the priesthood, and 
perhaps, by analogy, the divine vocation to the religious life, is identical 
with the vocation issuing from the “legitimate ministers of the Church”? 
This conclusion has indeed been drawn. I quote, by way of example, a recent 
statement by a Catholic author: “The vocation to the priesthood and to 
the various ministries required for the Christian community, for which the 
candidate is qualified either by the sacrament of Orders in any of its degrees, 
or, especially in the case of women, by a delegation usually accompanied by 
a blessing or consecration ... comes to those concerned through the responsi- 
ble shepherds, the Bishops. Since 1912 this is not open to discussion.” 


*John 15:9. 

5John 13:34, 

® Luke 12:81. 

™Mark 8:35. 

5 Matt. 5:48. 

® Vocations, La Vie Spirituelle 41 (1959) 64-72. 

Session XIII, canons 8 and 7. DB. 968, 967. 

1 Cat. Rom. ad Parochos Il, c. 7. 

2H. M. Féret, O.P., Vocations, La Vie Spirituelle 41 (1959) 66. 
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Yet such an identification of the divine call with the call of the “legitimate 
ministers” of the Church does not tell the whole truth. The reference to 
1912 will be familiar; that was the year in which a commission of Cardinals, 
appointed by St. Pius X for the purpose, put an official end to a strong 
controversy on the nature of the priestly vocation centered about a book on 
the subject by Canon Joseph Lahitton.” The operative words of the decree 
are these: “The condition (for the Bishop’s free choice of the candidate for 
Orders) which is called the priestly vocation, does not . . . necessarily and 
ordinarily consist in a certain interior aspiration of the subject or (seu) 
in the invitations of the Holy Spirit to enter the priesthood, but on the con- 
trary, to be called by the Bishop nothing more is required than a right 
intention together with fitness consisting in those gifts of grace and nature, 
confirmed by uprightness of life and sufficient learning, which make for 
grounded hope that the candidate will be able rightly to undertake the fune- 
tions of the priesthood and holily to observe its obligations.” “* Since Lahitton’s 
book had pressed a strong attack against the idea that the interior vocation 
preceding ordination was a sign of divine predestination to the priesthood, 
not a few thought that this decree denied the existence of any interior voca- 
tion antecedent to ordination. “Interior vocation,” it was said, was merely 
a name (it is, said the decree, merely “called priestly vocation”) given to 
the candidate’s fitness and right intention. In reality all that remained of 
divine vocation was the bishop’s call given in the conferring of Orders.” 


But time has passed since 1912. It has come to be understood that the 1912 
decree was an ad hoc statement that can be rightly interpreted only in the 
context of the preceding and subsequent teaching of the Church. Time will 
permit us to quote at least a few of the more significant of these documents. 


Thus Pius Xi, in 1922, said: “There is no room in seminaries for those 
who show no inclination of will toward the priesthood” ;* in 1926, in refer- 
ence to the native clergy, he wrote: “We all know that no fewer youths 
are called today than heretofore, yet many fewer obey the movement of divine 
inspiration.” And he added that no one should be refused the priesthood 
“if he is inspired and called by God.”™ Clearest of all, perhaps, is the 
same Pope’s statement in reference to the effect of closed retreats especially 
on the young: “They will not infrequently hear in their hearts the mysterious 
voice of God calling them to the sacred functions (of the priesthood) and to 
the salvation of souls, and impelling them to undertake the fullness of the 
apostolate.” * Pius XI is surely telling us that before the bishop’s call to 
ordination there is, or should be, within the candidates an “inclination of 
the will” toward the priesthood, a “divine inspiration” toward it, by which 
they are “called by God,” because they perceive “in their hearts the mysterious 
voice of God.” The existence of this antecedent divine vocation to the priest- 
hood, furthermore, can be recognized by certain signs, many of which are 
detailed by the same Pius XI in his encyclical on the Catholic priesthood,” and 
it is through such signs, the Pope adds, that the candidate “shows that he 
is called by God to the priestly state.” 


13 La Vocation Sacerdotale, Paris, 1909. 

4 Acta Apostolicae Sedis (AAS) 4 (1912) 485. 

15 See L. Sempé, Vocation: Dict. de Théol. Cath. (Paris, 1908 etc.) Vol. XV-2, col. 3171. 
This article, cols, 3148-3181, is an historical survey of the priestly and religious vocations as 
these have developed in the Catholic Church since New Testament times. 

16 | | mullam ad sacerdotium praeferant propensionem voluntatis.” Litt. apost. ‘“Officiorum 
omnium,” AAS 4 (1922) 451. 

17 Litt. encycl. “Rerum Ecclesiae,” AAS 18 (1926) 76. 

38 Thid. 

19 Litt, encycl. “Mens Nostra,” AAS 21 (1929) 701. 

2 Ad Catholici sacerdotii, AAS 28 (1936) 5-53. 
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The existence, then, if not the complete picture of the nature of a vocation 
that comes from God but exists within the soul of the aspirant to the 
Catholic priesthood before his ordination, is undeniable. This is why, in an 
instruction to the bishops of the world on the examination of seminarians 
before their promotion to Holy Orders," the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments said in 1930 that the bishops “must remember that it is of the 
greatest importance to eliminate at the very threshold, that is, not to admit 
even to tonsure and minor orders, those who are not fit for the priesthood, 
that is, who are not called by God.” 


The very last phrase we have quoted certainly seems to equate the divine 
call to the priesthood with the demonstrated fitness of the candidate for that 
ofice. However a very similar document from the same Congregation of the 
Sacraments, issued in December, 1955, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Instructio from which we have just quoted,” though it 
speaks some dozen times of “vocation,” seems deliberately to have avoided 
such identification of a divine vocation with the aspirant’s fitness for the 
priestly state. Throughout this private “Circular Letter to All Local Ordi- 
naries’ there is a renewed insistence on the need of a vocation from God 
before the bishop may issue his call to holy orders. The Ordinaries are urged, 
for example, and in some detail, to “exercise vigilance more carefully and 
effectively in examining the divine vocation of students and the fitness of 
candidates for Orders.” * 


And on this point the circular letter is faithfully echoing the papal teach- 
ing of the final document we are to quote. This is the apostolic constitution 
Sedes Sapientiae of the late Pius XII, dated May 31, 1956, on the training 
of candidates for the priesthood in religious institutes.* This is both the most 
recent, and I think all will agree, the most complete expression of the public 
teaching of the Church on the nature of the vocation both to the priesthood 
and to the religious life. 


“We want all to know,” the Holy Father says, “that the foundation of 
the whole religious, or priestly and apostolic life, which is called the divine 
vocation, consists of two essential elements, one divine, the other ecclesiastical. 
As regards the first element, the divine vocation is so necessary for entrance 
into either the religious or the priestly state, that if this is lacking we must 
say that the very foundation on which the whole edifice rests is lacking. 


“The one who is not called by God,” continues Pius XII, “is neither moved 
nor helped by God’s grace. ... The religious and the priestly vocation is 
adorned with so many great gifts that it can come only from ‘the Father 
of Lights’ who is the source ‘of every good and every perfect gift.’ * 


“As regards the second element of the religious and priestly vocation, 
the Roman Catechism teaches us that ‘those are said to be called by God 
who are called by the legitimate ministers of the Church.’ * 


“This, far from contradicting what we said above about the divine voca- 
tion, is quite in harmony with it. The divine vocation to the religious and 
clerical state, since it is a vocation which destines its recipient to live publicly 
a life of holiness and to exercise the hierarchical ministry in the visible and 
hierarchical society which is the Church, must be approved, accepted and 


2 4As 23 (1981) 120-127. 
=The text of this document is printed in English in The Canon Law Digest IV, by T. 
ligeoln Bouscaren, S.J., and James I. O’Connor, S.J., Milwaukee, 1958, pp. 308-315, 
-» D. 306. 
448 48 (1956) 354-865. 
ames 1:47. 
Cat. Rom. ad parochos II, c. 7. 
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governed by the hierarchical rulers to whom God has entrusted the gover. 
ment of the Church. 


“This must be attended to by all who are engaged in cultivating and testing 
such vocations. They are therefore never to force anyone in any way into 
the priestly or religious state, nor to invite or admit anyone who does not 
really show true signs of a divine vocation; nor are they to promote to the 
clerical ministry anyone who demonstrates that he has received from God 
only a religious vocation; nor are they to limit, or redirect, to the secular 
clergy those who have a religious vocation from God; and finally they are 
not to divert from the priestly state anyone who is recognized by certain 
signs to be called by God to this state.” ” 


In all of this, and particularly in his emphasis on the need for a vocation 
from God before the conferring of an ecclesiastical call, Pius XII was faith- 
fully echoing not only the prescriptions of Canon Law,* but also the clear 
lead of the New Testament writers regarding the necessity of this divine 
vocation to the priesthood. “No one,” says the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, “takes the office (of priesthood) upon himself, but men assume it 
only when called to it by God, as Aaron was.”” But we may add that Pius 
XII quite as strongly and quite as clearly asserts the similar need for an 
antecedent call from God in the case of those who aspire only to the religious 
life in the Church, apart from the priesthood, a point that perhaps had not 
been so clearly made before. 


The total conception, then, of the priestly or religious vocation in the 
Church today includes first of all what is usually called the “external” voca- 
tion from God, which is echoed and confirmed by the analogously “external” 
vocation from the Church, acting through the bishop in the conferring of 
the sacrament of Holy Orders on the priest, and acting through the legitimate 
authorities of the religious institute in admitting candidates to the religious 
profession. But this twofold “external” vocation, however juridically valid 
in Church law it may be, is in objective fact empty and meaningless without 
the interior vocation by which alone the “external” call of God, and of the 
Church, finds its truly human, though completely supernatural, realization 
within the mind and heart of the candidate for Orders or the religious pro- 
fession. 


It is with regard to the nature of that reality which we have called the 
“interior vocation” from God that the Church has left the most intriguing 
problem in this field to the patient study of the Catholic theologian. We have 
seen, however briefly, that this call of God within the human soul is officially 
referred to in Church documents, now as the “fitness” of the candidate or 
his “right intention,” again as the “impulse” or the “inspiration” of the 
Holy Spirit within him; at another time it is said to be an “inclination of 
the will” toward the priesthood and finally it is spoken of as the “mysterious 
voice of God” within the human heart. 


This is enough to demonstrate that in the thought of the Church God's 
call within the soul is something more than the sheer natural fitness and 
aptitude of the aspirant to the priesthood or the religious life; that it is 
something more than the sum total of the candidate’s corporal and spiritual 
qualifications for either state, or both; that it is certainly something more 
than a vague and nebulous “attraction” to religion or the priesthood. It 


37 AAS 48 (1956) 357. 
28 See especially canons 968 §1; 971; 1853; 1857 §2. 
%® Hebrews 5:4. 
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includes all these things, but it is surely in its important elements more than 
these. 

Is it perhaps, especially where the call is to the Catholic priesthood, a 
uniquely special grace of God, given to few, and given quite independently 
of previous preparation, natural character, personal temperament or indi- 
vidual endowments? Our theology, of course, must leave room for the extra- 
ordinary intervention of God in human affairs, especially in the progress and 
development of the Mystical Body of Christ on earth; the example of the 
conversion of Saul on the road to Damascus can never be forgotten. But we 
must be concerned not with such startling initiatives on God’s part, but rather 
with what the Church itself clearly regards as the normal workings of 
supernatural Providence as these have been revealed to us through the ages 
of Catholic experience. And though we tread here on most mysterious ground, 
I venture to suggest that in broad outline there is an answer to our question 
that is both satisfying and meaningful. The importance of the question, and 
its practical value for the encouragement and development of vocations, more 
than justify a brief effort at clarification. 


I suggest then that the interior vocation to the priesthood or religious 
life, the vocation that comes from God and dwells within the soul of man 
or woman, is the supernatural but created counterpart in that human soul 
of God’s call, viewed as God’s eternal action inviting this member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ either to the practice of perfect charity through the 
evangelical counsels, or to the perpetuation of the priestly ministeries of the 
Church of Christ. When I speak of the interior vocation as the finite, super- 
natural reflection in the soul of God’s call, I am not thinking of the soul’s 
own personal response to this call, but rather of the created communication 
of that eternal call to the human person. I am thinking then of a reality, 
which in all its truly significant and operative elements is supernatural, 
which embraces, however, all that is naturally adaptable within the human 
personality, and which comes into being within the person as a direct effect 
of the impact of God’s external call to the soul. This is a supernaturally trans- 
formed reality which differs in each human person, as each person differs 
from all others. It is a complex reality, made up of elements natural and 
supernatural, with the supernatural predominating and giving meaning and 
eficacy to the whole. It is then, I suggest, the sum total of this human 
person’s character, temperament and bodily and spiritual qualities as these 
have been initially and basically transformed and elevated by sanctifying 
grace, and as they have been further transformed and elevated by the con- 
tinued operation of God’s grace through childhood, youth and adolescence, 
and even further in the case of those vocations we call “delayed.” 


In this conception then the “interior” divine vocation is the whole human 
person viewed as the end result of the formative influences, natural and 
supernatural, which have contributed to his making, and of his own myriad 
responses to these influences. Of all these influences, that of parents and 
home life will usually be not merely the earliest, but the most penetrating; but 
the contributions of other outside agencies will never be negligible factors, 
whether they be in the social, the educational or the religious sphere; just 
as the personal response of the subject to these agencies and influences, but 
above all to the promptings of God’s graces, will be primary and ultimately 
decisive, in the economy of God’s salvific designs. 


What I am suggesting is predicted, of course, on the fundamental truth 
that God’s grace never exists or acts in a vacuum. It exists and acts in a 
human person. Its function in the human person is never to displace nature or 
to destroy it, but to perfect it; to perfect it by transforming it, by elevating 
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it above its innate potentialities, in a word, by supernaturalizing it. It is 
then through the long continued and total impact of God’s graces on this 
human person, through the co-operative activity of God as initiator and 
man as the responsive subject, that there comes into being in God’s own 
time, a human person definitively called “by the mysterious voice of God” 
to the Catholic priesthood or to the religious life. It is such a human person, 
with just such an “interior divine vocation” who becomes the subject of the 
final and determining judgment of the “legitimate ministers of the Church.” 
And it is upon them there falls finally the weighty burden of deciding, accord- 
ing to the norms of supernatural prudence, that here is one whom God has 
called to the sometimes frightening, but always infinitely rewarding task of 
the complete dedication of a human person and a human life to the perfect 
service of Almighty God and of his fellow men. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL APPROACH TO VOCATIONS 


REV. JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J., 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 
WEST BADEN SPRINGS, INDIANA 


The best way to ascertain the scriptural approach to vocations, although 
itis not the most sprightly way, is to see who are called in Scripture and 
what common elements we can find in these vocations. Vocations in the Bible 
begin with Abraham and end with the vocation of the Christian in the New 
Testament. Those called are kings, prophets, apostles and others with a pecu- 
liar mission or office, such as the judges of Israel, e.g., Gideon (Jgs 6:12-23), 
Abraham (Gn 12:1-3), Moses (Ex 3:1-4:17), and John the Baptist (Lk 
1:18-17). The people of Israel as a whole is the object of vocation (Ex 
19:3-5), and this concept is transformed in the New Testament to the vocation 
of the individual Christian (Rm 8:29-30; Gal 1:6-15; 1 Cor 1:26-30 and 
elsewhere). 


For what are they called? Sometimes the purpose of the vocation is not 
specified; e.g., Abraham (Gn 12:1-3). More frequently it is. Moses and Gideon 
were called to deliver Israel. Saul and David were called to be kings of Israel 
(Ps 89:20-38; 1 Sam 9:15-16). The prophets were called to deliver the word 
of God to Israel (Is 6; Je 1:4-10), and the mission of the apostles is gradually 
unfolded in the course of the Gospels. Israel was called to be the people of 
the Lord, a kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Ex 19:5-6), transferred in 
the New Testament to the Christian (1 Pt 2:9). 


How is the vocation manifested to the one called? In the Bible it is usually 
manifested through a direct address of God to the one called (Abraham; 
Moses; Gideon; Samuel; Isaiah; Jeremiah; Ezekiel; Amos; John the Baptist) 
or a direct invitation of Jesus Christ (the apostles) and sometimes through 
a prophet (Saul; David). Sometimes the vocation is an imperative rather 
than an invitation (Moses; Amos; Jeremiah); the unique vocation of St. Paul 
was a violent imperative. Without going into the questions of exegesis and 
literary form into which this consideration would take us, it is sufficient to 
note that a biblical vocation to admission or office in which the work of God is 
accomplished is not conceived as genuine unless it is made clear in some way 
that God wishes the person to undertake the work. This is true also of the 
vocation of Isaiah, which is a response to a general invitation. 


Frequently the one called is also called elect. Israel is the chosen one of 
the Lord (Is 41:8), as is the Servant of the Lord (Is 42:1; 49:7). David is 
the chosen one of the Lord (Ps 89:20). The choice sometimes included pre- 
destination from birth or before birth, as of the Servant of the Lord (Is 49:1), 
Jeremiah (1:5), John the Baptist (Lk 1:12ff), and St. Paul (Gal 1:15). The 
vocations of the apostles recorded in the Gospels were direct invitations of 
Jesus to individuals whom He selected and not general invitations (Mt 4:18ff; 
9:9 and parallels). John wrote “You have not chosen me, I have chosen you 
and appointed you” (Jn 15:15). Paul was a chosen vessel (AA 9:15): and 
when it became necessary to defend his apostolic commission he described 
himself as commissioned by God, not by men (2 Cor 2:15; Gal 1:1, 15). 


It may be surprising to learn that biblical vocations exhibit a number of 
common elements which can be traced through Old and New Testament and 
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can ultimately be reduced to a few; and perhaps it is even more surprising 
to learn that the common element which appears most frequently is the 
assurance of divine protection and assistance which guarantees the success of 
the mission or the office. This appears in the earliest vocations of the Bible 
and the latest. The Lord blesses Abraham and those who bless him (Gn 
12:2-3). The Lord brought Israel out of Egypt to make Israel His people 
(Ex 19:3). Gideon is greeted with the assurance that the Lord is with him, 
and in his strength he shall save Israel (Jgs 6:12, 14). The hand of the Lor 
holds David firm, and the arm of the Lord strengthens him, and his enemies 
shall be defeated (Ps 89:22-24). Ezekiel will be made as hard-faced and 
stubborn as the house of Israel, who will not listen to his words (Ezk 3:7-9), 
The Lord upholds his Servant (J 42:1), helps him and makes his face hard as 
flint (50:7). This assurance of protection and assistance becomes doubly 
emphatic when the object of vocation pleads that he is unequal to the task. 
Moses feared the unbelief of Israel and was reassured by the power to work 
wonders which was granted him (Ex 4:1ff), and when he urged his slow- 
ness in speech the Lord promised His help in speaking (Ex 4:10ff). Jeremiah 
felt unable to speak, and the Lord touched His mouth and put His words in 
the mouth of Jeremiah (Je 1:6-9). Against the resistance of Israel, the Lord 
made Jeremiah as strong as a fortified city, an iron pillar, and a bronze wall 
and assured him that his adversaries would never overcome him (Je 1:18-19). 
This assurance often is confirmed by the promise of the peculiar gifts which 
are necessary to meet the demands of the mission of office. The Lord puts 
His spirit upon His servant (Is 42:1), makes his mouth like a sharp sword 
(Is 49:2), and gives him a tongue for teaching (Is 50:4). Jesus gives His 
apostles power to cure the ill, to raise the dead and to expel demons (Mt 10:1, 
8; Mk 8:15; Lk 9:1-2). John the Baptist is filled with the holy spirit from 
his birth and will go in the spirit and power of’ Elijah (Lk 1:15, 17). St. Paul 
is confident not because he is self-sufficient, but because God has made him 
sufficient for his task (2 Cor 3:4-6); the power with which he is endowed 
comes from God and not from himself (2 Cor 4:7). St. Paul tells us that it 
is one and the same spirit which endows the various offices in the church 
with the gifts necessary to fulfill the office—apostles, prophets, teachers, 
wonder-workers, healers, administrators (1 Cor 12:4-11, 28-30). Each of these 
has his place and appointment in the church from God (Eph 4:11) and 
together they make up its perfection. 


This assurance is again emphatic when it is given against persecution, 
which is often promised to those who have a vocation. We have noticed that 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel were assured of strength and perserverance against 
resistance and unbelief. The Servant of the Lord will be delivered to those 
who strike him and insult him, but because of God’s help he will not give 
way (Is 50:5-8). Indeed it is through his death that the Servant will achieve 
his supreme victory (Is 53:1-12). Jesus assured his apostles that they should 
be persecuted. They must persevere; when they are expelled from one town 
they are to go to another. He promises them that the spirit will give them 
the words they need (Mt 10:19-20; Mark 18:11; Lk 21:14-15). But they 
must fear nothing, even death itself, for they are in the hands of the Father 
and even death will not defeat their mission (Mt 10:16-33). St. Paul als 
was assured of persecution; but he was the chosen vessel through whom the 
Gospel was to be carried to the nations and he would succeed (AA 9:15-16; 
26:17-19). Here again it is not within the scope of this paper to enter into 
exegesis in details; but it is clear from these texts that it is a solid biblical 
belief that God does not call a man to a mission or office without granting 
him the necessary gifts, whether external or even gifts which are interi 
and personal, to carry out the mission. God does not guarantee the one 
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freedom from opposition, from pain and even from death; he does guarantee 
that He makes it possible to fulfill the vocation against any opposition. 


A vocation often includes an express renunciation. Abraham must leave his 
home, his country and his relatives (Gn 12:2) for a mission as yet not 
specified. In the New Testament the element of renunciation becomes entirely 
explicit in the Gospels, at first in action and then in the demands which Jesus 
makes of those called. Those whom he first called to follow Him simply 
abandoned their homes, their work, and their families (Mt 4:18-22; Mk 
1:18-20; Lk 5:11; Mt 9:9; Mk 2:14; Lk 5:27-28). Jesus warns His apostles 
that the vocation will divide families (Mt 10:21, 35-37) and that they will be 
universally hated (Mt 10:22). St. Luke introduces three typical cases of those 
who could not accept the vocation because of family ties, and the words of 
Jesus are unbending: “The Son of Man has no place to lay his head”; “Let the 
dead bury their dead”; “No one who puts his hand to the plough and looks 
back is fit for the kingdom of God” (Lk 9:57-62). The one who follows Jesus 
must show a love of Jesus greater than his love of his family, and take up his 
cross to follow Jesus, will all that is implied in the word cross (Mt 10:37-38; 
Lk 14:26-27). 

Jesus insisted particularly upon the renunciation of wealth. His instruc- 
tions to His apostles forbade them not only to take money on their journey, 
but even to take what seem to be necessary supplies and equipment (Mt 
10:9-10; Lk 10:4). We are all familiar in the context of vocations with the 
story of the rich young man from which the three evangelical counsels are 
deduced (Mt 19:16-24; Lk 18:18-23; Mk 10:17-22). With all due respects to the 
second and third of these counsels, they are implied in two words, while the 
first is explicit and given at some length: “If you want to be perfect, go and 
sell your property and get heavenly riches.” It was this explicit recommenda- 
tion which discouraged the man from pursuing the vocation any further. 
Jesus then went on to point out that this attitude not only prevented the man 
from becoming perfect, which he desired, and from following Jesus, which he 
also desired, but even from entering the kingdom of God; His disciples were 
appalled by this statement. We can generalize from these passages that a 
biblical vocation demands a total commitment with no reservations, even 
reservations which would be included in any conception of a normal life. The 
vocation demands that the one called accept a mode of life which is not normal, 
which has no parallel interests or activity, however innocent they may be, 
and no other demands on one’s devotion. 


The vocation is not without its rewards, but it must be said that these are 
neither tangible nor emphasized. When Peter, alarmed by the distressing 
words of Jesus about the impossibility of entry into the kingdom of heaven 
for the rich, said, “Look, we have left everything and followed you; now 
what are we to have?” Jesus answered that those who had made the renun- 
ciation to follow Him would sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Furthermore, they would receive a hundredfold on the worldly goods which 
they abandoned and would secure eternal life (Mt 19:27-29). Again we cannot 
deseend to particular exegetical questions; I am sure you are aware that 
the history of the interpretation of this passage is not without interest. But 
again we can summarize that Jesus, when asked directly affirmed that he did 
not demand a total commitment while offering nothing in return. He who 
made it would gain, not lose. That he would gain is something he must 
accept by faith. 

A vocation brought the one called into a distinctive relation of intimacy 
with God. St. John says, “You are no longer slaves but friends” (Jn 15:15). 
He is associated with what is most distinctively the work of God. Among the 
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many allusions in the Pauline writings to the office of the apostle we find that 
the apostles are servants and stewards of the mysteries of God (1 Cor 4:1); 
they are the fragrance of God, vital and life-giving, uttering the message of 
Christ in union with Him (2 Cor 2:15-17); they are ambassadors of Christ 
(2 Cor 5:20) and God’s fellow-workers (2 Cor 6:1). 


Let me recapitulate the elements of the biblical concept of vocation. We 
see that a vocation is directed to a particular task, mission or office; that it 
is made known through a divine revelation; that it includes asurance of divine 
protection and assistance, of the means necessary to execute the mission, and 
of success; that it includes the possibility, indeed the likelihood of persecu- 
tion; that it is a total commitment demanding renunciaton; that it brings 
one near God; and that it is rewarding. Although the scope of this paper is 
directed to the biblical approach to vocations, I think it is not foreign to its 
purpose to conclude with a few remarks which may aid us in seeing the 
relevance of this biblical material to our own concept of vocation. 


I think the idea of the Christian life as a vocation is important, although I 
have not had time to emphasize it. In the New Testament view one has not 
a vocation to the Church and then to an office or mission in the Church, but 
one has a vocation to some position in the Church. The Christian vocation is 
fulfilled by some in the lay state, by others in the clerical state. St. Paul 
mentions the almsgiver in the same series with the apostle, prophet, and 
doctor. To understand this is to understand the unity of the church in one 
body, which is the point of the context where this occurs; and it surely 
ought to promote vocations if our young people are aware that the gulf is not 
as great as they think between what we call “vocational” states and the lay 
or secular state. For St. Paul all members of the church are called. 


The vocation through a direct or prophetic communication of God obviously 
needs to be reinterpreted in our times. Our seminaries and novitiates would 
be empty—or at least much more sparsely populated--if candidates came only 
after an experience like that of Samuel or Isaiah. Nor would they await such 
a communication. The Church is the living Christ which carries on His work, 
and the Church extends the invitation which Jesus extended to his apostles. 
But she does not use the method of selection which he employed; instead she 
issues a general invitation to all to ask themselves whether they have the 
desire and the qualification to fulfill their Christian vocation in the clerical 
or religious state. For the candidate the genuity of the vocation is ultimately 
validated by the acceptance of the Church through the diocese or the religious 
community. It is scarcely necessary, I trust, to remind ecclesiastical and 
religious superiors of whose function they fulfill when they accept candidates 
to admission, a responsibility which grows as the candidates advance toward 
Orders or profession. It is scarcely possible that anyone with such a respot- 
sibility would accept the decision to admit as sufficient reason for deciding to 
promote. 


It remains no less true today than it was in Gospel times that a vocation 
is always to a particular mission or office. The Church has more missions 
and offices to fill than she has apt subjects. It seems that those who made the 
decisions concerning vocations on behalf of the Church ought to be assured 
that the candidate not only has general qualifications of virtue and education 
but also that the candidate shows as solid a probability as can be established 
that he or she is qualified to take part in the particular office or mission 
which a particular community undertakes. I do not know whether teachers 
are born, and not made; but I do know that if they are not born, they must 
be made. The admission of candidates who are not suited for the works of @ 
particular institute, whatever other qualities they may possess, can only hinder 
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the vocation of that institute, at least by dissipating its material and human 
resources. 

It is no less true now than it was in Old and New Testament times that God 
assures the success of a vocation. While the authorities who decide concern- 
ing vocations must judge according to prudence, we must not forget that we 
are not dealing with a merely human problem. They ought to remind them- 
selves regularly that Jean Marie Vianney was an unfit candidate for the priest- 
hood by almost every known standard. We have noticed that the element of 
unfitness appears in the Bible. God can and does confound the wise and 
strong by choosing the foolish and the weak. We must also remind ourselves 
that the use of divine assistance to make up for human weakness is fruitful 
only through a heroic and total dedication. In one sense no one is worthy of 
a vocation. No one whether more or less endowed, can hope to fulfill his voca- 
tion without that total commitment which will enable God to work through 
him. Surely we should be able to encourage candidates to accept the respon- 
sibilities with full confidence that they can rise to them. 


Finally, we can recall that vocation is still a total commitment demanding a 
renunciation. I am sure that we do not doubt this or think we can make a 
vocation anything else; I wonder whether we are equally sure that this is the 
best way to present vocations to the young. Is it entirely in the spirit of the 
call of Christ to emphasize in vocational programs and literature the 
presence of swimming pools and picnics, fun and games, new and comfortable 
buildings in novitiates and seminaries? I remember reading an advertisement 
placed in the London Times by an Antarctic explorer, Sir Robert Scott or Sir 
Ernest Shackleton; it asked for men who wished to go an exhausting and 
dangerous and possibly fatal trip for low pay. When I compare this notice 
with some of the vocational literature which we see now, it is not difficult 
to see which invitation more resembles the vocations of the Gospels. 








MORAL ASPECTS IN THE QUESTION OF VOCATION 
(Summary) 


REV. CHARLES A. SCHLECK, C.S.C., 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON 17, D.C. 


The following remarks concern two distinct moral questions pertinent to 
vocations: first, the moral obligation of following a vocation; and second, 
the moral obligation of fostering vocations. 


I. THE MoRAL OBLIGATION OF FOLLOWING A VOCATION 


It is essential in the treating of this question of a moral obligation to follow 
a vocation that we grasp from the outset the meaning of the term “vocation,” 
as it is used by various theologians in the Church. It is precisely in the 
varied use of this term that much of the controversy has arisen. 


Generally speaking, the term “vocation” has three meanings in theological 
writings: first, it means the call of the individual to Orders or to the life 
of perfection by the legitimate ecclesiastical superior. In this context “voca- 
tion” can be referred to as the “ecclesiastical vocation.” Second, the term 
“vocation” may mean the external divine vocation, that is, the presentation 
of the priesthood or the religious life as a possible divinely instituted walk 
of life. This is usually gained from spiritual reading, sermons or private 
conferences of one kind or another. Third, the term “vocation” may refer 
to the internal divine vocation, that is, a special grace of the Holy Ghost, 
through whose influence an individual elicits the firm proposal to become a 
priest or a religious. 


With the term “vocation” thus defined, the question naturally arises: 
which of these vocations morally obliges one to follow it? 


One is not per se obliged to follow the ecclesiastical vocation. This is 
quite clear from papal documents in which religious ordinaries and religious 
superiors are forbidden to advance to Orders or to religious profession those 
who do not feel they belong in the religious state or priesthood. 


Nor is one per se obliged to follow the external divine vocation. Taking as 
an example the case of the religious vocation, this has de facto been given to 
all by our Lord in the gospels. Thus, if there were a moral obligation to 
follow it, this moral obligation would devolve on all Christians. 


With regard to the internal divine vocation, there is much dispute. First, 
the distinction must be made between the internal divine vocation which is 
received in an extraordinary manner and one that is received in an ordinary 
manner. Theologians agree that the extraordinary interior divine vocation 
is to be followed under pain of sin, if it be commanded by God, or if by not 
following it, one’s salvation would be proximately endangered. 


With respect to the interior divine vocation which is received in an ordinary 
manner, there is no general agreement among theologians. Some hold that 
there is no moral obligation, not even one implying slight sin. They feel that 
since vocation is of counsel, a better good, there is no command and no si 
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in choosing one that is a lesser good, provided that there is no sinful motive 
involved in the choice of this lesser good. 


Other theologians, however, feel that there is sin in refusing a vocation. 
Christians are obliged by the general law of Christian Perfection, or the 
New Law which consists principally in the grace of the Holy Ghost given 
to Christ’s faithful. Internally this law is far more exacting than the Old 
law or the written law. Consequently, where there is question of a call of 
the Holy Ghost Whose inspirations are the intimate law of the Christian, 
the only complete and vivifying law of the just, it seems that we are obliged 
to follow it when its presence in us is morally certain. In this case the 
counsel is identical with the grace and the axiom “whoever does not corre- 
spond with a grace commits a sin” is applicable. Second, these theologians 
feel that a vocation is a gift from God, a special grace. As such one could 
not refuse it without some sin of ingratitude toward Him, or a sin of 
imprudence in refusing a grace which he is morally certain Divine Wisdom 
itself has conferred on him. Furthermore, these theologians say that the 
sin of refusing a vocation does not come from the fact that a lesser good is 
chosen, nor from the fact that what was of counsel before is not a matter 
of obligation, but from the irreverence and ingratitude to God in the face 
of a gift conferred by Him, or from imprudence in refusing a gift bestowed 
by Divine Wisdom. Moreover, we know that one incurs an obligation not 
only in regard to the matter of the virtue of obedience, but also in regard to 
the matter of all the virtues. Finally, in considering the gravity of the sin 
that one commits by refusing the grace of vocation, these theologians teach 
that the sin is ordinarily slight. 


II. THE MORAL OBLIGATION OF FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


Since there is no controversy on this question, it can be treated very simply 
from two standpoints: first, the liceity of encouraging others to enter the 
priesthood or the religious life; second, the general obligation of fostering 
vocations. 


1. The Liceity of Encouraging Others to Embrace the Priesthood or the 
Religious Life. The liceity of giving positive encouragment to others to join 
the priesthood or the religious state can be easily proven from the constant 
practice of the Church. This practice had its origin in the call of our Lord 
to the Apostles and to the rich young man, and that of St. Paul to all 
Christians to embrace the life of virginity. This practice has been continued 
by the Church from its earliest ages and has been formally approved by 
the Code of Canon Law, and by other papal documents. The form of encour- 
agement may be found in any number of ways: conferences, pamphlets, or 
private talks. 


2. The Obligation of Fostering Vocations. This obligation is, of itself, 
serious and falls primarily on the Sovereign Pontiff, bishops, and priests. 
However, it also falls on all the members of the Church according to the 
station of each individual. 


There are any number of ways in which vocations may be fostered, as 
we noted above. Here, however, it should be stated that in giving private 
advice to an individual who one feels has the qualities required for a voca- 
tion, great circumspection should be used so that the individual will embrace 
the state only on the basis of solid convictions which he himself has acquired, 
and ~ simply on the basis of the persuasive arguments given by the 
counselor. 
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The obligation of fostering vocations rests not only with the clergy, but 
also with religious and others among the laity. Religious, particularly if they 
are engaged in education, can greatly aid in discovering those young people 
who give promise of vocations. Often the young, because of timidity, will 
not think seriously of having a vocation. Here the religious can do great 
good by encouraging the young and arousing in them or even prudently 
suggesting to them the possibility of a vocation. 


Parents, too, have a serious obligation to encourage vocations. This js 
both negative and positive. It is negative, in the sense that a parent must 
not stand in the way of a child who wants to fulfill the divine call which 
he has received. It is positive in the sense that parents are obliged to 
encourage vocations in their families, by giving good example, and especially 
by rearing their children in the exercise of the positive Christian virtues, 
One virtue to be emphasized particularly is that of piety. This is the parents’ 
chief contribution toward making ready the soil in which the seed of vocation 
can take root and be nourished should God decide to implant it in one of 
their children. Furthermore, they should explain the ideal of a vocation to 
their children insofar as they can, thus showing that it is the highest form 
of the Christian life. 

III. CoNCLUSION 


By way of conclusion we might offer some positive advice to vocation coun- 
selors. First, when speaking of vocation to the young, they should seek to 
emphasize not the obligation of following a vocation, but rather its sublimity 
and dignity, its “sacramental” meaning or what we might call its poetry, as 
well as its utilitarian purpose in the Church or its prose. Youth is idealistic 
and will give a much better response, one that is more generous, to an appeal 
to ideals rather than to the force of some obligation. This is perhaps more 
necessary today than ever before in the face of an increased instability in 
regard to the solemn obligations of these states of life. 


Next, counselors should point out the cross and its mystery in the life of the 
priesi or religious. This is de facto a kind of an essential part of any divine 
vocation and should be realistically understood by the prospective candidate. 
Not to do so would make a blasphemy of Calvary, and of the priestly and 
religious vocations which are intimately bound up with this mystery. 


Finally, the vocation counselor should endeavor to speak to parents about 
the sacredness of a vocation and their dignity as parents in giving one of their 
children to the service of God. Again, in speaking to them, the emphasis is 
not on their obligation to foster a vocation, but on their understanding its 
value and their sublime privilege in laying the virtuous groundwork for the 
grace of a vocation, and in encouraging one of their children when called by 
God to mancipate himself perpetually to His service. It is in this way that 
they offer their most perfect stipend—their own flesh and blood—to the 
workship of God. 
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PROPER RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER AND PROSPECTIVE 
VOCATION 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY GEORGE, R.S.M., MISTRESS OF POSTULANTS, 
MOUNT SAINT MARY NOVITIATE, NORTH PLAINFIELD, 
NEW JERSEY 


That a vocation is a call from God, none of us denies; but that a vocation 
is, in a sense, dependent on man, each of us must admit as we listen to Our 
lord saying to His disciples: “Pray that the Lord of the Harvest send workers 
into His vineyard.” There is no doubt that we are all praying. But this is 
not enough, Pope Pius XII warned us, when he said it is necessary for all to 
be watchful and to exert themselves. 


With the increased population in our schools, the highly organized guidance 
departments, and elaborate testing programs, there ought to be a proportionate 
increase in vocations. To help diagnose our failure to gather more laborers 
for the increased harvest, the opinion of the novices and postulants was sought 
with enlightening results. It was agreed that the sisters of themselves were 
doing more unconsciously to attract or discourage vocations than they could 
begin to realize. Doesn’t this place upon each one of us the necessity of some 
self-examination ? 

Asked to describe the sisters most likely to “attract” vocations to the reli- 
gious life, they submitted descriptions that varied little in content, and paral- 
leled amazingly the ideal picture drawn by Pius XII for the Teaching Sisters 
at the First International Congress in 1951: 

Young people of today are fully capable of appreciating true and genuine 

values. And it is precisely at this point that you must assume your respon- 

sibility. You must treat young people with the same simplicity and na- 
turalness you show among yourselves: you must treat them according to 
their character. At the same time, you must all show that spiritual serious- 
ness and reserve through which is sensed your union with God. When 
you are with young people, it is not necessary to speak continually of 

God. But when you do so, you must speak in a way to command their 

attention: with genuine feeling arising from profound conviction. In this 

way, you will win the confidence of your pupils who will then allow them- 
selves to be persuaded and guided by you. 

They claim that those who do outright harm to the cause are: 

1. The unhappy sister: grouchy, criticizing, complaining, moody, tense, 
etc.; 

2. The disgruntled sister: not only not encouraging, but actually dis- 
couraging a girl because she doesn’t want her to suffer as she is suffer- 
ing; 

. The silly sister: more interested in a girl’s affection or attention to 
herself than in the genuineness of the girl’s vocation; confiding too 
much in a girl; telling her too much about religious life; 

. The jealous sister: belittling or thwarting the success of those who 
are interested in fostering vocations; and 

. The imprudent sister: nagging or teasing a girl about a vocation, 
especially before others; handing out vocation literature indiscrimi- 
nately; holding up a relative in religion as a model to be followed. 
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But the cry “no time” is taking its toll on our religious congregations more 
than any other single factor. Priests have said that when they ask girls con. 
sidering a religious vocation why they don’t think of joining the community 
that taught them, they frequently get the answer: “The sisters were too busy 
to be bothered with us...” or “They weren’t nice to us... .” Sad, isn’t it, but 
worthy of our consideration. 


If our schools are to be more than factories, we need to beware lest education 
becomes so fragmented that the child is merely being processed. This demands 
that we make ourselves more available to every single child and less involved 
in superfluous enterprises or the mere routine duties of the classroom. Youth 
is craving for an understanding of its way of life and its problems; youth 
deserves more interest and less censure. Have not their problems grown out of 
the way of life created by their elders? 


If we cherish any hope of finding more vocations, it is not a question of 
prompting our girls with the desire of total dedication to Christ’s service at 
the age of seventeen or eighteen, but of guiding them from their earliest years 
to do always the things most pleasing to the Will of their Father in heaven, 
“Religious vocation is a powerful ally,” says Pope Puis XII, to form the minds 
of those under our care according to this standard. To the extent that youth 
can see in religious power over self, to that extent will they possess the power 
to attract others as did John the Baptist who might well be the model of every 
religious as a vocation recruiter. What was his secret? “He must increase, 
I must decrease.” (Jn 3:30) 


It is imperative that religious recognize that they are only instruments in 
God’s Plan. As Pius XII says, the call “is felt in the most diverse ways.” 
Hence, the adviser of girls must respect the Holy Spirit, and by prayerful 
watchfulness, by a spiritual sensitivity, discover God’s Way with this particular 
soul. It is our duty as advisers simply to help a young girl determine in what 
direction God is leading her. As Cardinal Cushing said recently in his address 
to the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists, “We take ourselves too seriously.” The 
best instrument is undoubtedly the one who lives most divinely: thinking with 
the mind of Christ, hoping all things on the merits of Christ, and loving all 
men in Christ “that the world may know that I love the Father.” For this 
power to love as Christ loves, we with Christ pray daily in the Hymn at Terce: 


Inflame with perfect love each sense 
That other souls may kindle thence. 


If in the exercise of our daily duties our young people can recognize that we 
are “in love,” what other language do we need to convince them that there is 
One more worthy of total dedication, of unselfish service, than “the boy next 
door.” The devotion that energizes our personal life will show them Christ, 
and provoke inquiry into the source of such devotion. 


Unfortunately the word detachment has been translated by some religious 
into a “detached neutrality.” How else can you account for the fact that girls 
have told priests, when advised to talk to #me sister about their vocation, 
that “They seem so aloof and so distant, Father, there isn’t anyone I feel free 
to approach.” If Christ has told us: “Whatever you do to the least of these, 
you do to Me,” He intends us without doubt to deal with men as He dealt with 
them: not in bulk, but as individuals. Only by approaching each of them as 
Christ approached Peter and John, the man born blind and the paralytic, can we 
make our lives a concrete realization of Christ’s: “Love one another as I have 
loved you.” Love like this will do more to say “Come, follow Me” than all the 
language or literature in the world. 
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SPIRITUAL PREPARATION AS A MOTIVATION FOR VOCATIONS 
(Summary) 


REV. PATRICK J. HOWARD, O.F.M., 
HOLY NAME COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Those who are interested in vocations to the religious life must likewise be 
interested in what motivates prospective candidates. 


Motivation may be defined as “the sum total of those compelling forces 
whereby an ideal, the result of intellectual or emotional experience, is brought 
to such a condition of permancence that it will not only beget practical perse- 
verance in the pursuit of it, but guarantee progress or growth in a more com- 
plete and perfect possession of it.” Our aim is to so motivate aspirants that 
they will see that union with God through love is the greatest good in this 
world, and that they will then begin to direct their efforts toward attaining 
this goal. 

We have seen the effects of motivation in the world of today. Only about 
2 per cent of the millions of people in Russia are actually Communists, yet 
this minority controls more than 29 per cent of the surface of the earth and 
more than 30 per cent of the people of the world! Their motivation is so great 
that it will move them to make any and every sacrifice for the “Cause.” We 
have seen the effects, too, in the heroic lives that are being lived by our fellow 
religious; and we have seen what the lack of proper motivation can bring 
about in the lives of maladjusted religious. 


This motivation which is so important for future religious should be: (1) 
energetic, so as to move them to the effort necessary to attain their goal; 
(2) persevering, so as to carry them through the trials that they may meet; 
and (3) concrete, so their lives become a “divine romance” with the Son of 
God Himself. 


The motivation of our young aspirants will be strengthened: (1) by develop- 
ing in them a spirit of sacrifice, even from their early years; (2) by getting 
the person who may have “attracted” the young candidate out of the picture 
and transferring the attraction to Christ as quickly as possible; (3) by teach- 
ing the young that happiness and contentment in one’s religious vocation are 
not necessarily mere emotional states; and (4) by giving them a solid spiritual 
program, which might consist of the following: (a) a regular confessor; (b) 
daily Mass; (c) frequent Holy Communion; (d) spiritual reading; (e) prayer 
to the Holy Ghost; and (f) devotion to our Blessed Mother. 

Such a program will afford the necesary spiritual preparation, will intro- 
duce the aspirant to the elements of the religious life, and will lead to a life 
of happiness and holiness as the Bride of Christ. 
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CANONICAL ASPECTS OF PRIESTLY VOCATIONS 


REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M. CONV., 
ST. ANTHONY-ON-HUDSON MAJOR SEMINARY, 
RENSSELAER, NEW YORK 


Whenever in the Old Testament there was question of God’s special concem 
with regard to the divine economy for man’s salvation, God explicitly called 
certain persons to the task of co-operating with Him in the accomplishment 
of His designs. Thus, in the call to the priesthood addressed to Aaron and 
his posterity, we read: “Take unto thee also Aaron thy brother with his sons, 
from among the children of Israel, that they may minister to me in the priest’s 
office.” 


The Christian priesthood is the continuation and perfection of the Jewish 
priesthood, and it also depends upon God’s providence for its origin and per- 
petuation. Since there is no lawful power that is not ultimately from God, so 
there can be no lawful agent of that power other than one called by Him to the 
exercise of it. While the minister of the cult of a natural or man-made religion 
might well be designated simply by the will of the people whom he represented, 
in the supernatural religion which is divinely revealed it must be otherwise. 


Cardinal Gasparri provided canonists with a descriptive definition of a divine 
vocation when he stated that everyone—save those whu deny the supernatural 
order—admits that God chooses certain individuals for the priesthood independ. 
ently of their merits, and endows them with such qualities as are requisite for 
the proper performance of the priestly duties. 


This call, for which every Christian man is potentially or remotely eligible, 
is in fact given to but a few who are providentially selected for reasons ulti- 
mately hidden in the inscrutable intellect and will of God. This divine decree 
by which one is singled out for the sacred priesthood may be considered under a 
twofold aspect: (1) as the act of selecting exists in God Himself; and (2) as 
that act produces a result in the one called. The first aspect may be called “ac- 
tive,” the second “passive.” By the active vocation, God invites someone to de- 
sire and to seek the priesthood. In its passive acceptation, vocation means the 
entity of grace manifested by the presence in the one called of such qualities as 
comprise aptitude for the lawful reception of Orders. “Vocation,” as we shall 
use it in this paper, is taken in the second sense: the execution, in time, of 
the divine plan. The divine decree of vocation to Orders, considered in either 
sense, is a special act of providence insofar as God makes specific provision 
that His indefectible Church shall never want for worthy ministers, and to 
the fulfillment of this end destines only those whom He has eternally elected 
and equipped for the lofty and exacting demands of the Catholic priesthood. 


THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE DIVINE DECREE OF VOCATION 


Divine prudence orders things to a determined end through proportionate 
means. In relation to the priestly vocation, this order takes effect in granting 
to the one called such talents of soul and body as are requisite for the attain- 
ment of the priesthood and the worthy discharge of its obligations. This con 
clusion is deducible from the principle formulated by St. Thomas Aquinas that 
states that those whom God elects for some duty are so divinely prepared and 
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disposed that they are, by this very election, rendered suited to the task 
before them. By analogy, when a human craftsman desires to employ material 
for a specific purpose, he adapts the material to the purpose for which he 
intends it. 

THE NATURE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL VOCATION 


Because a priest is a mediator between God and man, it follows that the 
sacred priesthood possesses a religio-social nature: God has deigned to effect 
man’s salvation ordinarily by the grace conveyed through the instrumentality 
of the Church’s sacramental system. This means, of course, that no one may 
lawfully accept ordination if he has not been invited to it by both God and the 
Church: no one may licitly discharge a mediatory function without the mutual 
consent of the terms of that mediation. The Church is a divine-human society, 
and the invitation given by the Church to Orders is accordingly no less impera- 
tive for ordination than is the antecedent divine vocation electing and pre- 
paring one for the priesthood. For this reason, vocation—on the part of the 
Church—can be defined as an act predicated on the Church’s supernatural 
mission, by which ecclesiastical authority summons to Orders those individuals 
whom it judges divinely called to Orders. 


THE NATURE OF THE SIGN OF VOCATION 


A divine vocation to the priesthood is essentially something intangible, and 
therefore its existence is incapable either of immediate scrutiny or of direct 
proof. But, inasmuch as a vocation is a positive fact with profound signifi- 
cance in the strictly canonical order, hierarchial authority can lawfully choose 
one for ordination only upon the condition that it judges him called by God 
to the sacred ministry. 


It seems a postulate of divine wisdom that God’s will, respecting a matter of 
such grave importance for the faithful as the selection of priests, would be 
susceptible of discernment with sufficient accuracy to preclude all serious dan- 
ger of error in the choice that needs to be made. Thus, the various qualities of 
soul and body demanded in the law for the licit reception of ordination, both 
constitute suitability for the priesthood and at the same time signify that the 
divine call has selected and prepared the candidate for the sacred ministry. 
One’s total aptitude for the clerical state is thus a persuasive evidence of a 
divine vocation by serving as a sign or token of the presence of that vocation. 


THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE Indicia OF CANON 1353 


The Code admits the existence and cogniscibility of criteria for determin- 
ing whether one has a probable vocation to the priesthood. It does so when it 
exhorts priests to seek out boys who evince the marks of a vocation, and 
encourages them to nurture in likely youths the seed of that vocation. In the 
actual day-to-day application of the norms laid down for the discernment of 
vocation, there is no place for any excessively rigid interpretation of the 
legislator’s intention in the matter of signs. The appraisal of the candidate’s 
total canonical aptitude for the priesthood is not formulated mathematically, 
for law itself is not a mathematical process, and the use of the doctrine of 
signs is an application of a legal principle. 


It is the office of the authorities charged with the responsibility of extending 
the external call to Orders to evaluate carefully all the evidence at their dis- 
posal in order to arrive at the moral certitude of canonical fitness postulated 
by Canon 973, 3. Thus a doubt about the full verification of some aspect of 
fitness might well be compensated for by strong evidence of aptitude on some 
other point, provided the doubt did not concern itself with moral qualities. 
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The entire emphasis on certitude is intended to obviate, as nearly as possible, 
the danger of admitting the uncalled to sacred ordination. It should be care- 
fully noted that it never suffices merely that nothing unfavorable is known 
concerning a candidate’s fitness; positive evidence of his canonical suitability 
is always demanded. 


THE PARTICULAR SIGNS OF VOCATION 


The spiritual, mental and corporal perfections required for the lawful accept- 
ance of the priesthood are demanded primarily by the natural law. Reason 
itself readily concludes that anyone who enjoys the exalted dignity annexed to 
the conducting of divine worship and the administration of the sacraments 
ought to have a character consonant with his lofty office, together with be- 
coming intellectual and physical endowments. These talents—for the most 
part congenital—are called for also in positive divine law. Such perfections 
are intrinsic to the person; they are essentially independent of every human 
agency in the order of causality; they evidently derive from the act of pro- 
vidence which prepares those who are chosen by divine decree for the priest- 
hood. The same God who “predestines” certain men to serve the altar also 
bestows upon them whatever qualities are demanded for the proper discharge 
of the sacred ministry. Precisely what are these qualities which serve us as 
signs indicating the presence of a divine vocation? 


A. The Right Intention. 


Of salient importance in the matter of signs is the intention with which 
a candidate seeks ordination. The Church’s law has ever cautioned ecclesias- 
tical superiors to refuse Orders to one who has shown in any way that his 
reason for advancing to the priesthood consisted in some motive other than in 
the sincere desire of promoting God’s glory and saving souls through the 
exercise of the ministry: sacerdos propter alios—the priest is for others, never 
for himself. 


The text of Canon 1863 indicates the necessity of finding out the candidate's 
purpose in entering the seminary, to determine if a fruitful and stable dedi- 
cation to the sacred office might properly be anticipated. Lack of a right 
intention would constitute a likely omen of an unsuccessful ministry. The 
instruction Quam ingens (1981) speaks of causes offered to Rome by those 
who, subsequent to ordination, seek release from the obligations annexed to 
Order. Among these causes or reasons alleged to disprove the vera voluntas 
required for a canonical ordination are these: the faulty intentions of leading 
a more commodious life; of obtaining the honor and esteem associated with 
the priesthood; of securing imagined financial advantages; of escaping manual 
labor; of enjoying the privileges and exemptions commonly accorded the 
clerical state, e.g., immunity from military service. 


If a candidate’s ruling intention in presenting himself for acceptance by 4 
seminary is properly to further the glory of God and to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the faithful, then certain secondary and subordinate intentions, eg. 
the desire of personal sanctification, the wish for greater freedom from family 
distractions, or the seeking of wider opportunities for intellectual development, 
are fully compatible with the genuineness of his vocation. 


B. Attraction to the priesthood. 


Canonical commentators and pontifical acts have determined the value of 
attraction with a clarity and emphasis that allows no vagueness about either 
its nature or necessity. Gasparri recognized the divine origin of inclination 
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to the priesthood when he wrote that God does not commonly call men to the 
sacred ministry without simultaneously giving them an attraction toward it. 
This propensity is not something sensible, nor does it preclude the possibility 
of a kind of natural repugnance for the sacrifices and the responsibilities of 
the priestly office. 


This taste for the sacerdotal office is composed of two elements: (1) an 
intellectual conviction of the supreme worth of the priesthood; and (2) an 
inclination in the will to pursue the good (the sacred ministry) presented by 
the intellectual perception of the desirability, for this individual, of the priest- 
hood. This attraction is not founded on mere sentimentality or emotions; it is 
a propensity stemming from the candidate’s native aptitude for the priestly 
office. God would give no authentic attraction to a state for which one is 
unsuited. 


(. Moral Suitability. 


The sign of a, vocation as connoted through moral suitability appears in 
several places in the Code, but necessarily in generic form. Thus Canon 974 
stipulates as a condition for licit ordination “morals congruent to the order to 
be received,” and Canon 1000 instructs the ordinary to obtain from a candi- 
date’s pastor, and from others, written testimony pertaining to the individual’s 
moral life. 


No moral quality is so suggestive of the genuineness of a divine calling as a 
candidate’s purity. So incompatible with man’s natural but disordered inclina- 
tions are the restraints imposed by the Church’s discipline of celibacy, that it 
is at once evident that the willingness and the ability of a young man to bind 
himself sincerely and perpetually to perfect continence are assuredly most 
persuasive indications of divine predilection. Purity is a gift that inseparably 
accompanies the grace of a priestly vocation. The god of religion can regularly 
be served only by morally worthy priests. It is preferable that a possible 
genuine divine vocation be frustrated in some individual cases rather than 
that the good of the Church and of souls (including the aspirant’s) be in any 
way endangered by the admission of those who are only dubiously qualified. 


Among other similar warnings, a private circular letter issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments on Dec. 27, 1955, declared: “The canonical 
fitness of the candidates must be supported by positive proofs. Evidence of it 
must be had from all the requisites and qualities which come under the title of 
gifts of nature and of grace, among which stands out the virtue of chastity.” 


D. Mental Suitability. 


The degree of acumen expected in a candidate for the priesthood must be 
wiformly high, certainly not less than the average. Indeed, a somewhat 
superior intelligence may be demanded as an index of a true vocation when 
one considers the present wide diffusion of education; the struggle being 
waged for men’s minds in the realm of ideas; the ever-present exigencies of 
the scholastic discipline in our seminaries. The priest’s apostolate is also 
intellectual in character. The improper use of intellectual gifts is as sure 
a gauge of non-vocation as is their lack, and such an abuse, when not amenable 
to correction, creates a strong presumption against the mental suitability of 
a young man. 


E. Physical Suitability. 
The sign of a divine vocation as supplied by physical fitness for the priest- 
hood is stated in the Code in a negative rather than in a positive manner in 
canon on irregularities ex defectu. In virtue of Canon 984, any defect of 
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body, whether attributable to one’s own fault or not, which renders an aspirant 
incapable of a fitting performance of the sacred functions of the altar, pr. 
duces an irregularity. This must be understood as extending to any physical 
deficiency of such a serious nature as would obstruct the successful accomplish. 
ment of any of the necessary (and often arduous) duties of the active ministry, 


Thus a constitutional weakness or acquired defect so pronounced as to pre. 
clude one from a satisfactory discharge of such obligations as preaching, teach. 
ing, hearing confessions for even long periods of time, active direction of 
societies, etc. would tend to raise a presumption against physical fitness. It 
would not be required for this presumption that an irregularity ex defecty 
corporis in the full canonical sense be proved. 


It might be noted, in conclusion, that although a clerical seminary is nota 
military academy, and certainly the priesthood, as such, does not demand of 
its members the physical strength and stamina proper to combat officers, at 
least the average condition of good health must surely be found in an aspirant 
for the priesthood. The regular and searching physical examinations de 
manded for admission to the seminary or novitiate ought to disclose whether 
or not a candidate shows adequate corporal endowments. A physical weakling 
in the seminary is an anomaly. 


F. The Ecclesiastical Vocation Considered As a Sign. 


When it is admitted that no one is called by God to the priesthood if he is 
not also called by legitimate ecclesiastical authority, it is thereby acknow- 
edged that the Church’s summons is a cogent mark of the presence of a divine 
vocation. Accordingly, one who is unable to find a bishop or other ordinary 
who is willing to extend to him the Church’s invitation to Orders can, in no 
wise, correctly claim that he has a divine vocation to the priesthood, no matter 
how suitable for the ministry he may otherwise apparently be. A divine voca- 
tion remains always imperfect and at best merely inchoate prior to the 
ecclesiastical call, and therefore non-acceptance for Orders is juridical proof 
of no vocation. Ecclesiastical superiors hold God’s place on earth in this 
matter; they alone are authorized to explore and to interpret the divine decrees 
which concern a vocation, for it pertains to the economy of providence that a 
subject know the will of God through his canonically constituted superiors. 


This judgment is the chief mark of the reality of a vocation. In the practical 
order, a bishop’s favorable decision must satisfy all doubts concerning the 
existence of a divine call, leaving fast the authority of a confessor in the 
internal forum. The external call to Orders is, however, never so conclusive 
a sign of the presence of a divine vocation as to permit one licitly to accept 
advancement even though he is conscious that he lacks a right intention, ot 
that he is devoid of that sanctity which is proportioned to the demands of the 
priesthood, or that he is subject to an occult irregularity. It is for this reason 
that the internal forum, open only to the scrutiny of confessors and spiritual 
directors, is of surpassing moment in the determination of one’s vocation. 
The ecclesiastical call is morally without effect or meaning if the divine cal 
is in reality not present. 


The admission to Orders can be licitly granted by the competent ecclesia* 
tical authority only if and when that grant is rooted in persuasive evident 
of the existence of an antecedent divine vocation. An aspirant’s complet 
canonical suitability, the result of his God-given vocation, will foretoken # 
exact, holy and fruitful exercise of the sacerdotal ministry. Said Pope Piv 
XII in addressing the American seminarians at the North American Collegt 
in 1953, in a context where he refers to the requirement of full canonical 
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worthiness: “In the priesthood man is elevated to an almost staggering height, 
a mediator between a world in travail and the celestial kingdom of peace. 
Christ’s ambassador, steward of God’s mysteries, he exercises a divine power. 
Heir to the priestly and kingly offices of the divine Redeemer, he is com- 
missioned to carry on the task of salvation, bringing souls to God and giving 





PRACTICAL THEOLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS ON VOCATIONS 
(Summary) 


REV. AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P., 
PASSIONIST MONASTERY, 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Starting with the Thomistic concept of interior vocation, this paper alleges 
that the obligation to follow the instigation of grace is reducible to a dictate 
of personal prudence. It is the role of the vocational counselor to help the 
candidate appraise the reality and urgency of this interior call and then to 
execute the manifest will of God. 


The counselor’s work should proceed under the conviction that it is possible 
for a candidate to sin against the grace of vocation by any of the conven- 
tional failures in the area of prudential decision, i.e., precipitancy, thought- 
lessness, negligence, or inconstancy. 


Mindful of St. Thomas’ warning that the pursuit of pleasure corrupts the 
good judgment of prudence, both counselor and candidate should remember 
that our soft culture can easily obscure the insights of supernatural prudence 
and the modern cult of convenience can undermine the constancy of superna- 
tural fortitude. 


In the light of Thomistic commentary upon the call of the Apostles it may 
be observed that obedience to the divine call should be marked by three qual- 
ities: (a) promptness; (b) practicality; and (c) personal devotion to Christ. 
Each of these qualities is imperiled today by hazards which make youth's 
response to the call more difficult than in the past. 


In the matter of promptness, youth must be dynamized by a spirit of faith 
which opposes mere human reasoning and refuses to be identified with mere 
common sense. Hence a candidate must be helped to realize the following 
truths about vocations: 


a. A vocation must be answered in keeping with the urgency of the divine 
call. 
b. A vocation cannot always be explained with terms of human plausibility. 


c. A vocation cannot always make conventional provision against its own 
possible failure. 


In the matter of practicality, both the counselor and the candidate must 
realize the need for self-abnegation in disowning the spirit of worldliness. 
Hence we should conclude: 


a. A vocation must be animated by a mystique of sacrificial love if it is to 
continue the redemptive work of Christ. 

b. A vocation must include the ability to exercise intellectual docility in 
accepting a new scale of unearthly values. 

ce. A vocation must thrive on a staying-power sturdy enough to face a day- 
to-day challenge to superhuman fortitude. 


In the matter of personal devotion to Christ, the candidate must be helped to 
discover the true spirit of evangelical perfection. A vocation is an adventure 
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inspired by the Spirit of Love and pursued within the law of liberty. Hence 
we should conclude: 

a. The asceticism proper to a vocation must not be reduced to a mere train- 
ing program. It does not merely discipline the flesh but liberates the 
spirit for a vocation to love. 

b. The personal devotion proper to a vocation should not be harassed by 
a legalism which dehumanizes love. 

¢. The encompassing charity inseparable from a vocation in Christ must not 
be hemmed in by a too human insularity. 





FOSTERING PROPER MOTIVATION FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING 


BROTHER CHARLES LAWRENCE, F.S.C., 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The topic on which I am to talk, “Fostering Proper Motivation for Christian 
Living,” is broad enough and perhaps vague enough to allow for great freedom 
in interpretation and development. This is an advantage, for it permits one 
to dwell upon things of personal interest. For this reason, I should like to dis- 
cuss the question of proper motivation by relating it to that important voca- 
tion question: how can you, if it is at all possible, condition American youth 
in such a way as to make them ripe for a religious vocation? This may sound 
a bit crude and more proper to a Madison Avenue motivational research study, 
and of course I don’t intend it to be that. Yet, inasmuch as we can allow that 
at least 50 per cent of a religious vocation concerns the individual’s response 
to God’s call, we are admitting that there is an area of purely human activity 
which can be prepared for and from which obstacles can be removed. That 
that area can be so influenced, I shall, therefore, take for granted. It remains 
to set out, if possible, the best means for such influence. 


Whenever one tries to tie down the ideal conditioning of a future religious 
vocation candidate, he finds himself falling back upon the use of those means 
which, because of their being perennially associated with vocation, might be 
called the “old reliables.” These are: frequent recepticr of the sacraments, 
devotion to Our Lady, the practice of purity, mortification, obedience, generos- 
ity, ete. And, the longer one makes the list of “old reliables,” the more one is 
faced with the problem of deciding which ones are the really effective condi- 
tioners. I should like to suggest that there is one which stands out above all 
the rest and which, in practice, gives vocational significance to all the others. 
This is none other than the virtue of generosity. 


In order to justify such a pre-eminent position for generosity, we might 
first refer to the three-virtue concept of vocation which Father Farrell pre- 
sents in his classic, The Theology of Religious Vocation. In summary, Father 
Farrell says that a religious vocation is primarily an act of the virtue of 
religion. Further, since this act of religion implies self-dedication or self- 
giving, it includes the subsidiary virtue of devotion. And finally, since dedi- 
cation of self in a religious vocation requires superior service and total giving, 
this act of religion needs that added dimension which only the virtue of 
generosity can give to it. Religious vocation is, therefore, rooted in three 
virtues: religion, devotion and generosity, all closely related and contributing 
as dispositions to those individual acts which constitute the embracing and 
existential living-out of a religious vocation. But, since one can be both 
religious and devout without embracing a religious vocation, the crucial virtue 
is generosity. Father Farrell does not tire of emphasizing the centrality of 
generosity in the subject’s will for making a vocational response. Thus he 
says: “It is magnanimity (generosity), therefore, the virtue which inclines to 
the great acts of all virtues, that accounts for the intensity of the act of devo- 
tion which constitutes religious vocation. Magnanimity is the principal ma- 
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terial factor of vocation; it is the subjective condition for religious vocation.” 
(p. 185) 


For purposes of simplification, I should like to suggest, according to the 
above presentation, that in all motivation for Christian living, or more pre- 
cisely, in all human conditioning for preparing an individual for accepting 
and co-operating with a religious vocation, an already-existing virtue of 
generosity is not only indispensable but the most necessary element. With 
profit, then, we might spend some time in looking more closely at this pivotal 
virtue. 

What is generosity? Superficially, we recognize that anyone who has it 
acts with a totality of commitment that the non-generous person does not have. 
A truly generous person acts with a depth that ties the inner substance of 
his personality to the value which he has embraced. He is not trivial about 
the totality of his response to value, even though a particular value may not 
appear to be of much consequence. A child, for example, when asked to share 
a piece of cake with another, shows in his generous response a terrible 
intensity of tying himself with the act of giving. 


In addition to such psychological intensity, there is the value itself. It must 
be seen by the person acting as something great. This is really the reason 
for his intense response: what makes a person cling tightly to a value 
is the binding force rooted in the significance of the value. To be truly 
generous, a person must see greatness. The child sharing the cake must be 
coaxed to see greatness in his sharing. It could be suggested here that this 
is one area where a teacher or a parent can do much to develop generosity, 
for it is within their power to endow true values with the attractive aura of 
greatness. Imaginative and thoughtful people are needed to devise means for 
dressing up traditional values with the refreshing aspect of greatness, 


Generosity, then, involves at least these two things: the seeing of greatness 
in a value, and the intense response to that value. And, although it works 
itself out in the will (in the clinging to value), generosity depends upon the 
intellect’s prior seeing. It would also seem that for those who are interested 
in developing generosity, the principal area of influence is the intellect. Thus, 
a teacher could certainly act indirectly upon a child’s will by persuading or 
encouraging him; but if the child were to perform an apparently generous act 
without having himself seen the greatness-factor of it, but merely acted 
because of the persuasive force of the teacher’s personality, it is very ques- 
tioable as to whether he is acting generously. The rousing pep talk has its 
place, but by itself it cannot develop true generosity. 


There is a third element in generosity. It does not so much enter into but 
surround the generous act. This element is the realization by the person per- 
forming a generous act that he is acting honorably, in a manner worthy of 
being praised by men. The generous child expects to be praised, in one way or 
another, for having shared his cake; this is so true that such an expectation 
becomes a necessary surrounding of all his generous acts, even though in 
future acts such approval is not explicitly received. In adult life, we tend to 
“praise” ourselves for our generous acts: we recognize them as “honorable.” 
But with the young, in the early stages of developing generosity, explicit 
praise or approval is more necessary. Needless to say, the amount of approval 
should be proportionate and subordinate to the greatness-value of the act. 


Before suggesting specific means for developing generosity, something must 
be said about the relationship of generosity to religious vocations. When we 
analyze “greatness” or “great things” as it is involved in the generous re- 
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sponse, we see that it means not only something of value, that is, something 
great by its very nature, but that it can also mean something great because 
of being difficult to attain. A generous disposal frequently requires an effort, 
and that very effort enters into the meaning of greatness. Thus it is that 
difficult thing always has about it the aura of greatness. From this, we 
might learn never to minimize the difficulty of the religious vocation. Though 
great in itself as a value, religious dedication also seems great because it is 
difficult. To suppress this would be to fail to appeal to the better-disposed 
candidates. 


Another factor affecting generosity and religious vocation is that in devel- 
oping this virtue there must be some essential] connection between it and the 
religious experience. I believe it is quite possible to develop generosity ina 
boy, without that having any appreciable influence upon him in fostering a 
religious vocation. In other words, his generosity must be intimately related 
to his devotion to God. If a vocation is fundamentally a generous act of 
religion, I don’t think that training in generosity can be separated from the 
religious context—if it is to be significant for fostering vocations. It follows, 
then, that the means used should be kept within the context of a religious 
experience, adapted of course to the maturity level of the person with whom 
one is working. Here again we see how generosity can give vocational sig- 
nificance to the receiving of the sacraments and others of the “old reliables.” 


Finally, in attempting to develop generosity as a vocational conditioner, it is 
well to appreciate the advantages and limitations which the teacher’s influ- 
ence exerts. Rudolph Allers maintains that a person’s character is formed 
before he is six years old. Generosity is just one feature of character; and 
so we could say that the generous boy is made so before he is six years old. 
Yet, granted the terrible importance of the early years, we also know that there 
can be development and even reformation of character. Among the form-giving 
forces that go to impressing character, the parent and the teacher stand out— 
sometimes the religious teacher more than the parent. The reason for this 
latter point is that the religious teacher can more forcefully stand as the 
symbol of what is right, of what should be. Consequently, although all kinds 
of values are pressing upon the child throughout the day, the significant force 
which wins from him a personal commitment to any one value is the nature 
of the context which surrounds the presentation of the value. A teacher has 
to be aware of his own unique power for giving to a value a surrounding 
which is particularly strong and appealing. Attention to the externals of his 
own behavior are important, but more important are the inner forces of his 
own character. In the subtle stream of teacher-student interpenetration, it is 
the teacher’s very character itself which, reflected in his aliveness, sincerity 
and humility, will cause the student to embrace a theoretical value when it is 
presented. Generosity is most effectively taught by generous teachers. 


Turning briefly to some specific means for developing that kind of generosity 
which would be effective in fostering a religious vocation, it would seem that 
the most fundamental motivation ought to be the desire to do or be something 
personally for Christ. This could be called developing a “hero-for-Christ’ 
mentality. Psychologically, it consists in arousing a sense of “oughtness’ 
whereby the child feels that what he is now (with respect to Christ) is not 
sufficient, that he ought to be more. Consequently, there will be a certain tet 
sion and lack of religious security in his position, an absence of satisfaction 
with his status quo. Such tension would be a perfectly normal and healthy 
thing, for as a mechanism, it underlies all significant decisions which we make. 
In order to develop such a healthy tension and sense of oughtness with respett 
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to Christ, the teacher or parent must preoccupy himself with making Christ 
“eal” for the child. This consists first in making him familiar with the facts 
of the life of Christ. Together with this, effort must be made to help the 
young person make acts of personal contact with Christ: seeing one’s self in 
the physical presence of Christ, making a decision for Christ (a la Billy 
Graham) in a word, walking with Christ in actual moments of experience. 
The Holy Eucharist, both as Holy Communion and as the object of adoration 
in visits to the Most Blessed Sacrament, is the best possible means for estab- 
lishing this present-to-me contact between the child and Christ. 


Closely connected with establishing the reality of Christ and thus develop- 
ing the “hero-for-Christ” mentality is making the young person aware of what 
others have done and are doing for Christ. Nothing so helps to develop the 
sense of “oughtness” in us (aside from judgments flowing from our own habit 
of moral principles) than the example of others. Hence, the example of the 
saints and of noble men and women is a tremendously powerful tool for con- 
ditioning the young to being more like Christ, and eventually deciding for 
Christ. The practical applications of this run the gamut of reading the lives 
of the saints, to projects of realistically tracing the pivotal decisions of the 
saints, to acting out their lives in modern situations. 


A second strong motivation for conditioning the young for a vocational 
choice is inculcating a strong Mary-sense. This is not just developing devotion 
to Mary, but devotion to Mary as our Mother who knows us, and as one who 
approves. It is difficult to lay bare the mystique which binds man to Our Lady; 
but it does include a sense of special courtesy (and hence a refining influence), 
asense of reliance on one who can help, and a sense of someone who approves 
the good that we do. For all of this, it would seem very desirable that a 
strong Mary-sense be respectfully and healthily developed in the young. As a 
manifestation of generosity, it incorporates both an appeal to a greatness- 
value, and the element of approval, that is, of one who approves. Again, par- 
ticular means will vary; but tried and true means such as the three Hail 
Marys before retiring, a small Mary-altar in one’s bedroom, and membership 
ina Mary-organization (the Legion of Mary and the Sodality) ought not to 
be overlooked. 


The third strong motivation directly ordered to developing generosity in the 
young is the engrained practice of sacrifice or self-denial. At the root, self- 
denial demands the surrendering of a present position for something not yet 
possessed. In a very real sense, it means leaving self, that is, leaving one’s 
present position which has become part of one’s self. Here, too, seeing great- 
ness is crucial, for one does not leave what he possesses except for something 
better. Hence the wisdom of the gospel command (said by Allers to be the 
wisest statement ever expressed), “He who would save his life will lose it; 
but he who loses his life for my sake will find it.” Here it is important to 
note that Christ demands that we leave the present position (what we are) 
for His sake (something great which is seen). It is most important therefore 
that in using various means for getting the young to perform acts of sacri- 
fice that they be properly motivated, that is, moved by something great which 
they see. Bishop Sheen, in his Mission magazine emphasizes this by saying 
that he just doesn’t want contributions, but that he wants contributions that 
entail leaving a present secure or comfortable position because of wanting to 
serve Christ in others. 


To summarize, we are asking the question: how can we condition American 
youth so as to make them ripe for a religious vocation. We accept Father 
Farrell’s position on the theology of a religious vocation which places generos- 
ity as the principal subjective condition needed to embrace a vocation. In 
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analyzing the mechanism of the virtue of generosity we see that it consists 
in a strong clinging to a value seen as great, in the surrounding of being 
an honorable act. Since the developing of generosity for a religious vocation 
requires a religious experience, we believe that three religious experiences 
stand out as powerful forces. They are: the hero-for-Christ mentality, the 
Mary-sense, and a healthy self-denial. We believe that a carefully worked out 
program, incorporating particular practices aimed at these three goals, would 
help to condition young people toward making religious vocational choices. 
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NEWMAN CLUB CHAPLAINS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


Officers for the Newman Club Chaplains’ Section for the year 1959-1960 are: 


Chairman: Rev. George G. Garrelts, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Vice Chairman: Rev. David Power, Amherst, Mass. 
Secretary: Rev. Wilfred A. Illies, St. Cloud, Minn. 


PAPER 


THE NEWMAN MOVEMENT: ITS COMMITMENTS AND ITS RESOURCES 


MONSIGNOR JAMES EDWARD REA, S.T.D., 
COUNSELOR TO CATHOLIC STUDENTS, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The most significant aspect of the Newman movement, it seems to me, is 
that it is a student movement. It has been organized on secular campuses 
throughout the country by college students for college students. It arose out 
of a need felt by Catholic students to develop the spiritual, intellectual and 
social implications of their faith in surroundings that were either hostile or 
indifferent. From the beginning, programs have tended to vary in emphasis 
according as student interest has varied. This variety of the program has 
encouraged maximum student co-operation on a purely voluntary basis. The 
greatest success has been attained where the chaplain has acted as adviser 
and guide, rather than as director and teacher. All this is so characteristic of 
the Newman movement that any modification here would necessarily impede 
progress and would possibly be destructive. 


The paradox, however, lies in this, that while the student-centered character 
of the movement is its greatest strength, it may reveal also what is its greatest 
weakness—the lack of continuity, the failure to develop a uniform, basic pro- 
gram, the want of a fundamental philosophy or theology. The growing 
awareness, on the part of both chaplains and students, of the importance of 
the educational aspect of Newman Club work, has served to emphasize this 
weakness. Is it possible to evolve a theology of Newmanism which will elim- 
inate this weakness without detracting from the student-centered character 
Which is the strength of the movement? This is the question that faces us 
today—and if the Newman movement is to be an instrument of Catholic 
education in the future, it must be answered. 


There is no need, it appears to me, to resort to statistics in bringing out 
the gravity of the problem. It is enough to know that there are more Catholic 
students at the present time attending secular rather than Catholic colleges 
and universities, and that there will be a numerical and probably even a 
Proportional increase in these numbers in the years to come. Nor is there 
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point any longer in attempting to assess the reasons why Catholics attend 
secular institutions of learning. There are, of course, valid economic and 
professional reasons which cannot be gainsaid. But, beyond all such reasons, 
there is the sheer physical impossibility of providing places in Catholic colleges 
for all Catholic high school boys and girls who desire a college education, 
Surely no one will say that these hundreds of thousands of young people are 
to be deprived of educational opportunities because they cannot, for one reason 
or another, attend a Catholic college. 


In fact, the present situation argues at least a tacit permission of the bis- 
hops of the country for their subjects to attend secular colleges. The appoint- 
ment of chaplains to the Newman Clubs organized in public and private secular 
colleges is a further indication of the positive concern of the bishops for their 
subjects in these areas. In a growing number of instances, too, bishops have 
built and staffed Newman centers on or near secular campuses in order to 
implement the Newman program in their dioceses. Those latter, however, are 
exceptional instances. Catholics generally still seem to have the feeling that 
the Newman Club is some sort of social organization for Catholics who are 
somehow not “Catholic” enough to attend a Catholic college. And so they balk 
at the idea of providing support tor Newman “Clubhouses” and Newman “Club 
Programs.” 

How can we define our commitments in terms that will reflect the gravity of 
the work in which we are engaged? As I see it, ours is a major intellectual 
apostolate dedicated to informing and inspiring the faith of a greater number 
of students than can be accommodated by all the Catholic institutions of 
higher learning taken together. We are committed to perform this task of 
information and inspiration in an academic atmosphere that is by turns 
hostile or indifferent to faith, and rarely favorable. To somewhat offset this 
liability, we are given the unique opportunity to challenge unbelief in its own 
breeding ground. All this is our commitment. But it is the commitment of 
the Church: it is a major part of her educational effort. It is the commitment 
of the bishop: it is a major object of his teaching mission. Providentially, 
the Newman movement, in most areas of the country, is the bishop’s instru- 
ment for exercising his teaching mission, the teaching mission of the Church 
on the secular campus. 


The Newman chaplain on the secular campus, then, is the official teacher of 
Catholic faith and morality, invested as such with Episcopal authority. In this 
he does not differ from the parish priest, who is also the official teacher of 
the people in his parish. What makes the task of the Newman chaplain dif- 
ferent is the nature of his parish—the academic community. Nothing is more 
dangerous to faith than to grow to intellectual maturity in all areas save 
the religious area. Faith is, of course, a gift of God. But, although it tran- 
scends reason, it does not supplant reason. Reason continues to make its 
legitimate demands even of the man of faith. It is axiomatic that there are 
no demands of reason which cannot be met by faith. But college students 
with only grammar or high school perceptions of faith need not be aware of 
this. Such inadequate perceptions can lead from timidity, to doubt, even to 
loss of faith. The possibility that this can occur even in a Catholic college 
has led to the introduction into many curriculums of a course of study in 
religious knowledge that has a theological orientation. To assist the college 
student on the secular campus to a deeper and more adult perception of his 
faith, so as to strengthen it against timidity, doubt and loss—this is the task 
of the Newman chaplain. 


Because his parish is an academic community, he is constrained to adopt 
academic means to achieve his purposes. Lectures, classes, study groups 
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related to the intellectual and cultural as well as to the purely religious 
aspects of faith are his instruments. A representative library is all but essen- 
tial to his work. In addition, he must be able adequately to counsel those who 
need special help, for whom the general program is insufficient. Clearly then 
the work of the Newman chaplain is a specialized work—a work the average 
parish priest is not required to perform. And it is around him, as the repre- 
sentative of the bishop on the campus that the Newman movement must 
organize its program of education, if it is to be effective on a nation-wide 
basis. 

Corresponding to the right and duty of the bishop to teach the members 
of his flock on secular campuses is the duty of the students to accept and 
receive his teaching from his appointed representative—the Newman chap- 
lain. In England, attendance of Catholics at Oxford and Cambridge is con- 
ditioned by a promise to attend the weekly conference on the faith usually 
given at high Mass on Sundays in the Catholic chapel, Few bishops in this 
country require such an explicit promise as this. But in the tacit permission 
given, there is certainly implied a pledge on the part of Catholic students 
to avail themselves of the educational opportunities provided by the bishops 
through Newman chaplains on campus. 


This cannot, however, be interpreted as a pledge to join the local Newman 
Club. A student may have many very valid reasons for refusing to join the 
Club but there is no valid reason for refusing the educational aids that are 
necessary to strengthen faith. These aids must be extended not only to Club 
members, but to all Catholics on campus. The Newman chaplain is 
moderator of the Newman Club. Above and beyond that, however, he is the 
pastor of the Catholic community on campus. And in this capacity he com- 
mands the attention of all Catholics and represents them all. 


In the present circumstances of tacit permission on the part of the bishops 
and implied pledges on the part of the students, the Catholic pastor on 
campus does not enjoy the prestige or authority which ought to be his. While 
he senses his obligation to provide the educational program, he is aware at 
the same time that he is deprived of any sanction which might enforce at- 
tendance, On the other hand, if circumstances should change to the extent 
that bishops gave explicit permission and exacted explicit pledges, he would 
find himself without the resources necessary to cope with the vastly in- 
creased enrollment in his program. 


At the moment, it is difficult even to conceive how this problem could be 
met. But I feel that we must think of the progress of the Newman adven- 
ture in terms of this eventuality. It is inherent in the very nature of the 
Catholic educative process that it must develop in this direction. After all, 
acentury ago it must have been considered a physical and moral impos- 
sibility that anything remotely like the great structure of Catholic institu- 
tions of education we have today should ever be developed. The extension of 
the Catholic educational effort at its fullest strength to the secular campus 
can at this time be only a dream. But we must live and act in terms of the 
dream. It is not merely numbers we are dealing with on the secular 
campus—it is talent and leadership as well. Our concern is not only for 
saving the faith of those who are going through college—it is also for 
developing the leaders who in the future will represent the Church on the 
national and international scene. They are on the campuses of our secular 
colleges right now—they will be there in increasing numbers as the years 
go by. And we simply cannot afford to give them less than the best that the 
Church can give! 
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Where does the Newman Club of today fit into the tomorrow for which we 
are preparing? At the outset I emphasized the fact that it is the student. 
centered character of the movement that has been its greatest strength, In 
developing the concept of our commitments, I have spoken in terms of the 
teaching mission of the bishop as exercised by the Newman chaplain on 
campus and of the moral obligation of the student to avail himself of the 
educational opportunities offered by the Church on the secular campus, | 
do not think that there is any necessary contradiction involved in these two 
approaches to the Newman movement. The Newman Club will remain as a 
voluntary association of Catholic students, dedicated to the communal devel- 
opment of the religious, intellectual, and social implications of their faith, 
They may retain their spirit of initiative and inventiveness. The chaplain 
will continue to be their adviser and guide. More than that, they can be 
the chaplain’s good right arms in seeking out and implementing the means of 
making his educational program effective. One of the finest aspects of the 
Newman movement has been the healthy relation between the chaplains and 
the members of the Clubs. And there is no reason why a new view of the 
chaplain’s position on the secular campus should modify this relationship in 
any way. < 

In the remarks I have made I have limited myself deliberately to the in- 
tellectual objectives of Newmanism and to the educational program. The 
reason is that we are dealing with the peculiar apostolate of the Newman 
Club chaplain which can justify itself only as an intellectual apostolate. The 
sacramental life is in truth far more important than the intellectual life. 
But that can be provided by any ordained priest, anywhere. Furthermore, 
the vast majority of Newman chaplains have no facilities of their own and 
must make whatever limited use of local parish facilities is made available 
to them. Regarding the sacramental life of the students all that is left to 
them is the task of reminding and exhorting. And if the educational aspect 
of their apostolate were not to be recognized as the decisive one, it might well 
be argued, as many do argue, that there is no real need for them on the 
secular campus. 


No, the Newman apostolate is primarily an intellectual apostolate. And 
Newman chaplains, as appointed representatives of their bishops, have the 
special and peculiar task of informing and inspiring the faith of their 
charges on the secular campus, through the use of means that are native to 
the academic arena in which they work. Their operation is part and parcel 
of the educative mission of the Church. They must not allow, either now or 
in the future, the legitimate and praiseworthy objectives of the clubs them- 
selves to narrow their vision or to constrain their activities. Newmanism is 
a youth movement only in part. Chiefly, it is a daring intellectual venture. 
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SPECIAL SESSIONS 


COMMISSION ON ADULT EDUCATION 
MINUTES OF MEETING 


The meeting of the Commission on Adult, Education was held in Room 13 
of Convention Hall at 9:30 a.m., Thursday morning, April 2. 

The theme of the program was “A Challenge to Catholic Educators—Adult 
Education.” Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M. Cap., presided and opened the 
meeting with prayer. Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., executive secretary, spoke 
briefly on the history of the Commission and its aims, and urged the members 
to obtain copies of the Handbook of Catholic Adult Education recently pub- 
lished by Bruce. 

The main speaker was Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., of Woodstock, Maryland. 
His address was followed by questions from the floor and discussion. 

A panel discussion led by Margaret Kelly, Sister Christine, Chaplain Col. 
James J. McMahon, and Philip Sharper followed. Their talks were on problems 
concerning Catholic adult education. 

In the afternoon Rev. John F. Carvlin, C.S.P., presented a short paper on 
adult education and the aging. This was followed by group discussion under 
competent leaders. 


A business meeting was held at 4:00 p.m.. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER JEROME KEELER, 0O.S.B., 
Recorder 





THE CHALLENGE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


REV. GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J., 
WOODSTOCK COLLEGE, 
WOODSTOCK, MARYLAND 


Europeans and Latin Americans always note with surprise how little the 
adult American knows. If we compare the schedules of high school boys and 
girls in France with their counterparts in the United States, we are at once 
struck with the fact that the European adolescent carries twelve to thirteen 
subjects while the average American adolescent carries only four or five. 


The reason for the difference is to be found in history. The medieval uni- 
versity had four faculties—theology, medicine, law and the arts. The comple- 
tion of the arts course was necessary for entrance into the other faculties and 
the boys who entered into this department began at the age of ten or twelve. 
For six to nine years they studied Latin literature, mathematics and _phil- 
osophy. Then they were ready for what we call professional training, 


The Jesuits and others in the 16th century established schools of the arts 
outside of the university confines and these institutions were called colleges 
in imitation of the colleges which were the social units of the university con- 
federations. As a result the college now had two forms. It was either a con- 
stituiive element of a university, as it still is in Oxford, Cambridge and in the 
Canadian universities, or it became an independent corporation of its own. 


The non-university arts schools took on many different names. They were 
known as academies, colleges, athenaea, seminaries, institutes, lyceums and 
Latin schools. The universities eventually dropped courses for boys and early 
adolescents so that the schools which gave this training became preparatory 
for the universities. Institutions of this kind became something difficult to 
define. They were no longer of university standing nor were they of the type 
existing in earlier times where only the indispensable elements of knowledge 
were taught. Until the end of the 19th century most of these schools in 
America gave a six-year training leading to the bachelor’s degree, but the 
development of the distinctively American high school which was not prepara- 
tory for the university but terminal in itself forced the academies to limit 
themselves to a four-year program after which the students either terminated 
or went on to the university college. 


The American high school is a strange animal. It grew out of the confusion 
on the American scene in the 19th century. It wanted to be less than the 
university college but yet more than the grammar school. It offered branches 
not to be found in the schools of the classical tradition, especially branches 
which would prepare the students for non-university careers. As a result, the 
American high school from the beginning to our time is a form of secondary 
education unlike those of other countries. It is terminal and also non- 
terminal by intention. It is both practical and academic. It is highly demo- 
cratic with the result that every kind of student can find a place in it. Its 
very name is at once humble and ambitious. It is derived from the German 
Hochschule which is really a university school outside of the university frame- 
work. The American high school did not dare to take the name of university 
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nor even college, but it wanted to be something more than the contemporary 
Latin school or academy. 


I 


Whatever may be said about our topsy-like high schools, their original 
intent points out a need in the community. They wished to be instruments 
of information and training above the plane of the elementary school, though 
they were not on the university level. As things stand now, they are definitely 
aform of secondary education for the adolescent. In the beginning, American 
optimism believed that enough of such information and formation could be 
given in such an institution to carry the graduate through life. We know 
today that the high school simply cannot perform this task nor does it in our 
time make any pretense of doing so. The result is that we have a lacuna in 
our educational system. 


The lacuna is the locus where many adults find themselves. They are aware 
that their own training, if it did not go beyond high school, did not give them 
the knowledge and skills which they now desire. The educational system at 
hand takes care of those who wish to continue their studies after high school 
in the strictly academic environments of colleges and universities. These 
institutions keep their eye on youths up to twenty-five years of age. In the 
graduate schools, the students are older but they have all been through college 
courses. Graduate schools will not admit students without this preparation 
nor will those lacking it find themselves at home in the classes. Too much is 
presumed and work is demanded which cannot be given by adults already 
engaged in livelihoods outside of the academic atmosphere. 


For many years now our schools have been experimenting with education 
for these people. It is not, therefore, surprising that the Catholic schools are 
also engaged in the effort. Nor is it surprising that the point has been reached 
when, in bewilderment, the directors of such schools are asking themselves 
just what it is that they are trying to do. As an outsider, I cannot tell them 
what goals they are pursuing, for only they can know that. I cannot even tell 
them what their goals should be, because if it is their effort, uniquely they 
must select the ends for the effort. 


However, the local scene points up certain felt needs in the community and 
it might not be unprofitable to direct the attention of directors of adult 
education to these needs. They may then know how they can best aid the 
society they live in. 

Let us begin with a postulate. It is the affirmation that the adult educa- 
tional institution is not trying to do the work of the academic college. If it 
Wishes to reduplicate the effort of the recognized university school, it is 
obviously a university school. The consequences would be that university pre- 
occupations, methods, demands, points of view, and organization would be 
found in the adult center of schooling. In this case we are not dealing with 
the concerns of many adults who do not want this kind of institution. They 
cannot use it profitably. 


When I say this, many educators involved in adult education will look 
askance at my reflections. They consider themselves engaged in university 
work and feel insulted if it be insinuated that they are not. However, I think 
that we can quiet their fears to some extent. 


II 


There are some adults who wish to do university work on the graduate 
or undergraduate level. Either they cannot attend the regular college sessions 
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or they have been out of school for a long time and they lack certain kinds 
of knowledge required for entrance into the university school. For such adults 
a remedial institution is required, be it under university auspices or not, 
However, this is not really an institution of adult education. It is only a 
facility for those who cannot take care of their college education in the regular 
fashion. This is the college education of adults, but it is not adult education. 
It is strictly college work, and it should not be in any way different from the 
work done at the university with late adolescents. The only difference will be 
the age of the student which will bring with it certain advantages and disad- 
vantages. The night school of the college should not be in any way inferior 
to the day school, nor should the demands be watered down in the slightest way. 
Unfortunately, this truth is not sufficiently recognized in many night schools. 
There is a general impression among students and professors that this kind 
of institution is not quite genuine. Graduates from night colleges or extension 
schools of colleges soon find out that their degree is not honored as much as 
the degree which the same institution gives in its regular sessions. Whether 
this is just or unjust is not to the point. I wish only to indicate the fact. 


Another fact is that the best teachers of the college or university do not 
take part in the night or extension program. These men and women by and 
large are working in the regular college set-up; they do not have the time to 
accept tasks outside of this arrangement. Of course, there are exceptions, but 
they are only that. Again we feel that the college courses given in night and 
extension schools are not up to the level of the ordinary classes. 


In many remedial institutions a lowering of standards spontaneously occurs. 
The adult who works most of his time in non-academic pursuits, and even 
grammar school teachers are not academically engaged, does not have too 
much time for academic work and, beyond a doubt, does not live in an academic 
atmosphere. It seems to many professors, in consequence, unjust to make 
the same demands on such students as are made on the adolescents in the 
regular sessions. The view of the professors is not necessarily wrong, but the 
result is that the extension school program is inferior to the program the 
college follows in its normal activity. An inferior college education is being 
given but sold as the real thing. There is an injustice involved here, either 
to the individual student or to society at large. 


The obscure status of our current extension schools is the lack of aware- 
ness of the distinction between remedial college courses and adult education. 
Just because the students are adults does not mean that we are necessarily 
engaged in adult education. Where the adult student is capacitated for and 
desirous of university training, it should be given to him. But the demands 
of the university must be the same for the adult as for the adolescent. The 
mode of meeting the demands will be different accidentally, but the substance 
of the demands is identical. To put it simply, the college courses of the exten- 
sion school are not essays in adult education but a formal part of the uni- 
versity. If the university has neither the financial means nor a competent 
faculty for the extension program of arts and sciences, it should regretfully 
withdraw from the enterprise. Certainly it should not enter into the project 
because it can make money—which will then be given to the improvement of 
the regular school. This is treason and unworthy of an academic institution. 


Certainly few college administrators would accept the task of extension 
university training because they can make money. In many of them a much 
nobler motive is in play. The adult students are fine, serious people 
something should be done for them. Therefore, let them have a college educa- 
tion as far as their circumstances allow it. It is here that I find a fearful 
fallacy at work. A college course is a college course. Either you can take it 
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or you can’t. If you can’t, don’t. Scholarship is a thing with its own rights 
and with its own essence. It cannot be cut down and remain itself. If some- 
thing inferior is offered in its place, the student is not receiving what he con- 
tracted for. If the student himself wants something less than scholarship, 
what he wants and gets must not be labeled as college scholarship. The college 
itself should be the first to insist on this distinction. It cannot in consistency 
with itself consider a shoddy article as equal to the genuine thing. No matter 
what the college itself does in this matter, society at large will soon see the 
difference and the duplicity of the college will be recognized to the detriment 
of the university’s prestige. 


Let it be quite clear that I am not saying that the college courses of the 
extension school are necessarily shoddy. They need not be nor should they be. 
But for me such schools are not essays in adult education. They are remedial 
facilities for those who could not begin their college courses earlier or who 
have to follow such courses outside the normal university environment. Such 
schools are strictly university projects and the adult status of the pupils is 
incidental to the situation. College standards are upheld and the rigor of 
college work is demanded without compunction or commiseration for an over- 
worked student. 


III 


Adult education is a different thing. It is not a form of university scholar- 
ship. It is not a university project at all, even if the university sees fit to 
give it. As far as I can see, it is not the obligation of the university to offer 
adult education, and if it does so, it is generously offering the community a 
service which is not proper to its true commitment. The university has certain 
advantages for this work, and all things being equal, should offer the service 
by way of gracious concern for the society which keeps it alive for its own 
proper function. The minute adult education becomes a burden or handicap 
to the university in its proper work, it must drop the adults and refer them to 
other institutions created by the community. 


The Catholic Church is a community. It, unlike the university, has a task 
of adult education. The Church has always been well aware of this task and 
in her long history has used different means to fulfill her obligation. Former 
methods are no longer useful today because the chore has taken on new 
dimensions. I think it is true to say that the Church in the United States has 
turned over its obligation to the Catholic colleges and universities, but we can 
doubt if this has been an altogether adequate solution, though undoubtedly the 
Church will never overlook the support which the universities can offer for her 
own specific task. 


From here on let us meditate on adult education. As we have seen, it has 
ascope different from that of the university as such. What the adult wants is 
solid information. He is anxious to overcome ignorance. He does not want to 
become a scientist but wants to know the results of science to enrich his own 
vision of the universe and to be equipped with knowledge for the work. he is 
engaged or interested in. 


We are immediately faced with a difficulty. The interests of men and 
Women are many, diverse and disparate. There are those who are eager to 
know all about ceramics and the processes involved in their production. 
Others would like to know more about Indian lore and the history of the 
Amerindian peoples. Some might be interested in the eating habits of differ- 
nt peoples in the present and the past. Many are enthusiastic about philately 
and numismatics. Certainly there is a large group concerned with languages, 
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from Greek to Swahili. The desire to know in a definite community is directed 
to innumerable objects of knowledge. 


IV 


Can an adult education institute take care of all these concerns? According 
to the ideal, it should. However in practice it will be impossible. Perhaps the 
collaboration of different institutes can widen the field effectively so that one 
or some operate in certain areas where others are not active. By referral of 
the students to the corresponding school, most of the needs of a total com- 
munity might be met. Yet even in such a general arrangement, each particular 
institute will select its own field of study in line with its predominant concerns, 


Here we find a Catholic adult education center more precisely defined than 
others. Because it is Catholic, the Catholic concern will be decisive. This 
would hardly mean that the Catholic school would be exclusively or even 
mainly apologetic in the choice of the materials it will touch, but whatever it 
offers will have a Catholic dimension which justifies the preoccupation with the 
subject. 


It is wise for us to remermber that American culture is pluralistic. It is 
made up of many groups, each with its own vision and with its own outlook. 
Pluralism presents grave problems for a general community but it has advan- 
tages as well. There will be groups with a prevailing interest and this group 
knows best the area of its concern. Per se, philately is not a Catholic preoc- 
cupation and in consequence the Catholic adult education institute can per se 
dispense with courses on stamp collecting. As Catholics we have the strong 
temptation to erect our own institutions for each and every interest in the 
community. This temptation is explained by our past when we deliberately 
put ghetto walls around us for our protection against a hostile society. The 
present is not the past, and the former situation is with us no more. We 
should most willingly enter into the different aggroupations of our general 
society. There is no need to form our own group when the ends followed by a 
group already existing can be accepted by us. Our tendency to construct our 
own societies parallel to more general ones makes for needless divisiveness and 
narrows the life and knowledge of Catholics in society. 


Hence, it would be bad planning for a Catholic adult education institute to 
offer courses just because these are offered elsewhere. Rather, the Catholic 
institute should refer prospective students to other schools, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, where their interests can be fully satisfied without conflicting with 
their Catholic commitment. We don’t have to give everything another insti- 
tute offers just because they offer it. We run our own schools to take care of 
those fields which are not properly cultivated elsewhere and have high 
Catholic significance. In addition to this over-all principle, we also wish to 
serve our Catholic people in all their interests so that if no existing institu- 
tion can help them, then we shall do it—but only as long as such a need exists. 
The old scholastic maxim is ever true: entia non sunt multiplicanda sine 
necessitate (multiplication is justified only by necessity). 


However, we must always be realistic. I am told that some movie theaters 
keep open only because they can sell popcorn. The profit from the total project 
is not from the cinema but from the popcorn; but if they have no cinema, 
they cannot sell any popcorn. I can readily see how a Catholic adult institute 
will offer courses easily available elsewhere, for the income from such courses 
helps to maintain the institute or at least makes possible courses more 
germane to our concern. In such a situation there is no need to censure the 
institute for reduplicating the good work of others. However, even here the 
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reduplication should be excellent. The educator’s dedication to excellence sim- 
ply will not allow him to cheapen his product. 


Vv 


As a corollary to our first principle we can surely say that Catholic theology 
must be the first field offered in a Catholic adult education center. Again we 
must remember that it should be solid theology but not scientific. Adult edu- 
cation gives information but not strict university training. The synthesis of 
Catholic theology must be presented and the way the conclusions are drawn 
indicated, but the actual derivation of the conclusions from the sources is not 
inplace. Such a presentation of theology should not be apologetic—answering 
the polemics of non-Catholics against the Catholic position. Theology is a 
serene form of contemplation, and polemics does not play an important part in 
its construction. 


However, apologetics is a part of theology even though not the whole of it. 
A course in apologetics, therefore, is in order just because theology itself is in 
order. But the apologetics should be real. It is hardly worthwhile apologetics 
if it deals with problems dead and gone. There is little use for a polemic 
against Montanism for the simple reason that there are no Montanists. 
Nineteenth century biblical historicism is as dead as Montanism, and we need 
not be worried by it today. 


In every generation specific interests are manifest. Hence, current theology 
has facets which are proper to our time and are in consequence very vital. I 
would like to point out two such facets. There is today a widespread interest 
in liturgy both in Catholic and Protestant circles. A theological and historical 
consideration of liturgy is, therefore, a demand in our day. Second, the work 
done in scripture is intense. Biblical theology and a study of the biblical 
record are two glories of our generation. The adult is greatly interested in 
these things, or if he is not, his interest can easily be aroused. Hence, our 
theological courses in adult institutes should include much biblical theology. 


Necessarily connected with formal theology is the historical consideration of 
life and time from the viewpoint of faith. This will not be only church history 
ora mere history of dogmas. It will be the history of any cosmic process in 
the light of theological considerations. Adults are prone to deal with problems 
historically rather than metaphysically. It is a method more congenial to their 
existence. A Catholic historical vision of the great moments of our human 
family is fascinating and highly profitable. 


Philosophies have a religious dimension from which they cannot be released, 
and a Catholic evaluation of such philosophies is very relevant to the anxieties 
of the adult class. The structure of philosophy itself interests them, often 
because of its religious significance. The philosophies constructed by Catholics 
over the centuries, from Origenistic platonism to our current neo-Theomism, 
give insight into our faith and to the workings of reason enlightened by faith. 


VI 


It is evident that theology, history and philosophy are the first fields cul- 
tivated in a Catholic adult education school. More remote from direct theo- 
logical relevance will be the fields of literature, art and science, but these 

ches are not irrelevant. Literature and art are human life in miniature 
and their philosophic and religious implicits make them significant for the 
Catholic. A study, therefore, of literature and art in their principles and in 
their manifestations by essence belongs to the adult education sessions. This 
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will be especially so for the literature and art which at the moment are exer. 
cising great influence on men. Once more let it be stated that such a study to 
be fruitful should not be apologetic or polemic. It should be a serene analysis 
in the light of artistic principles and theological insight. The theological 
dimension should be kept in focus just because the institute we are contem- 
plating is Catholic with Catholicism as its prime concern. A merely literary 
analysis can be found in other schools but the analysis made under the light 
of Catholic faith is exclusively Catholic. 


The concrete actual work of the sciences is rarely the preoccupation of an 
adult. The influence of science in the formation of a Weltanschauung does 
interest him. Hence, a philosophy of science indicating its limits, scope, 
methods and the -meaning of its statements must be taught. The precise 
meaning of this or that scientific affirmation should be investigated and its 
relevance to Catholic theology explored. Again there is here no question of 
apologetics, nor is it the role of the teacher to fight the findings of the 
scientists. He presents them exactly and in great sympathy develops the 
doctrine with reference to its bearing on our understanding of the world as 
a whole. ' 


Vil 


We have now seen five fields of human thought in which the Catholic adult 
education institute must be engaged: theology, history, philosophy, the arts 
and science. What can we say about other branches more pedestrian in their 
ambitions, for example, language classes and practical courses in the arts 
and skills of general living? As I see it and have stated, these branches have 
no place per se in a Catholic adult education school. This does not mean that 
adult education institutes should not teach them, but I do not see why Catholic 
institutions have to deal with them. There are other institutes which do very 


well in explaining them, and consequently there is no reason why the Catholic 
institute with its limited funds and restricted concerns should become involved. 
Let Catholics who want this kind of thing go to other institutions, and we 
should be glad to refer them to the best establishments of their kind. 


This principle holds in the abstract. Concretely, skill courses or information 
classes dealing with objects with little or no Catholic relevance may be taught 
in a Catholic institute if certain conditions demand them. If there are no such 
courses elsewhere, then in Catholic solidarity Catholics should give them. 
Catholicism is a whole life and excludes nothing from its commitment. Simi- 
larly, if the Catholic institute by some peculiar blessing because of the 
presence of a great teacher can give the courses better than elsewhere, 
Catholic charity will move the Catholic institute to give the course. Finally, 
if the more pedestrian courses are a conditio sine qua non for the functioning 
of the other courses more proper to the institute, then the school is compelled 
to give them. But if it gives them, it must give them well. We have already 
seen one instance of the practical necessity of such classes. The numbers 
taking the subjects may well pay for the deficit involved in courses for which 
the Catholic institute truly exists. Again it will be difficult for adult students 
to attend two institutions simultaneously. They may very well want courses 
on broader subjects, but they want the practical courses more. If the Catholic 
institute does not offer the practical course, they will not come and thus take 
no part in the classes in which they are sincerely interested. 


Hence, there are justifications for practical courses in language, plastic arts, 
calculating skills, ete. However, such branches must be offered with inner 
reluctance and only because of concrete necessity. Abstractly they are not 
necessary at all in a culture where such courses are adequately given by other 
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institutions in general society. Since they are not abstractly necessary, they 
should not be given unless concrete circumstances inevitably demand them. 


There is one last point we should touch upon. The Catholic adult education 
enter has a valuable by-product. Non-Catholics can become interested in con- 
version, and Catholics can be stimulated to higher religious fervor because of 
the Catholic associations formed in a vibrant Catholic atmosphere. Sodalities 
and societies can be formed around the adult school. Spiritual direction can 
be given here by men and women prepared for such work. Religious exercises 
accompany the total action. Certainly anyone will see that these are good 
things. They can and should form a part of the activities of the center. 


Yet these good things should not be the reason why we found or maintain 
centers of adult education. They are a by-product and never the purpose. The 
adult education center is educational, and its prime purpose is to communicate 
mowledge. This alone justifies its existence. Even if there were no by- 
products of piety and renewed religious life, it would be a worthwhile thing 
which the Church should do. The practical intensification of Catholic life is 
not the scope of a school, though it certainly is one of the apostolates of the 
Church. Whatever is done in this direction must be strictly peripheral to the 
intellectual concern of the institution. The school is not a mere occasion for 
an active apostolate toward piety. It is a being in itself with its own mode 
and right of existence. The pious by-products must, therefore, be unobtrusive 
and given only as another service of the Church rather than a service of the 
educational center itself. The success of the school cannot be measured by 
intensified sacramental life of the students, though such a consummation can 
bedevoutely wished. 


Vill 


In conclusion we can summarize succinctly what has been said. The exten- 
sion programs of colleges and universities, whereby college and university 
education is given to adults outside of the normal environment of academic 
action, are not adult education. They are a strictly university activity not 
differing substantially from the university action in its proper milieu. The 
oly difference is the situation of the students. Demands are the same and 
objectives are identical. 


Adult education is solid information given to adults outside of the univer- 
sity framework. It is not a university project, though the university may 
offer it by reason of the facilities at its disposal: classrooms, libraries and 
professors. It is society at large or a particular society within society which 
sponsors adult education. That the university should be consulted goes without 
saying because adult education relies on what the university does. But it can- 
not be stressed too often that adult education is a possible but not a germane 
function of the university. 


The Catholic Church is a society with concerns as wide as humanity. The 
Church, therefore, has a duty to give adult education. That the Catholic 
colleges and universities can help the Church to perform their duty is evident, 
though their help will come because they are the home of Catholic universi- 
tarians rather than because they are Catholic colleges and universities, 

In the adult education centers, run by colleges or others, certain prime 
questions predominate. The Catholic educational centers do not compete with 
other agencies of the same kind. Such competition would be silly and anti- 
social, The Church centers will give something which the other schools cannot 
give. They will deal with the Catholic dimension of man’s current anxieties. 
Since the adult education center communicates solid but not scientific informa- 
tion, it is an intellectual institution. The intellectual fields which necessarily 
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engage the attention of such a school will be theology, history, philosophy, 
liberal arts, and science. Each of these fields will be investigated differently 
than in a university school and they will be explored mainly for the Catholic 
relevance of the findings. 


Other fields of training do not belong to the Catholic adult center, though 
by reason of circumstances they may be admitted. However, they will be 
tolerated only as long as the circumstances perdure. 


The communication of information is the end of the adult education school. 
This is a noble end and quite sufficient to justify the endeavor. The by- 
products of conversions and increased Catholic vitality are good things but 
they are secondary, and they alone will not justify the existence of the school. 


It was not stated, because it seems obvious, that no Catholic group or 
college should form an adult education center if it does not have good teachers 
for the task. Excellence in teaching is the only type of teaching to be toler- 
ated. If this excellence cannot be supplied, then because of the very nature of 
adult education, no school should be formed, and in a school already formed 
those courses which are not equipped with excellent teachers must be dropped. 
The teacher, not the organization, not the students, makes the school. 
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WHY DON’T CATHOLIC EDUCATORS PRODUCE MORE GOOD BOARD 
MEMBERS FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS? 


MARGARET MARY KELLY, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


My paper is more concerned with the product of education, or adult educa- 
tin under Catholic auspices, than with methods or content as such. What 
type of people it turns out is what I would deal with here, because this has 
been the aspect that my own experience has brought me to observe. 


We are not as yet producing anywhere near the needed number of people 
who are sufficiently concerned with broad areas of community needs, people 
who are sufficiently comfortable and at ease with “all sorts of personalities” 
to enable them to operate effectively in co-operation with a general cross 
section of the commuiity. 


I was happy to have such an authority as Father Weigel say that the period 
of “defensiveness,” the “ghetto mentality,” belongs (if it could really ever 
“belong” anywhere) to a day that is now past. There were, no doubt, his- 
torical reasons for this unhappy attitude. But even today too many of our 
graduates are not fully at ease or secure with people of diverse religious 
backgrounds, and they tend to be active socially only among “their own.” 
Thus, they are to all effective purposes merely inhabitants of the communities 
in which they live, rather than a contributing and formative influence on 
community affairs. 


This seems to me much more noticeable in our large metropolitan centers 
across the country, than in areas where the population is in more equal pro- 
portion, religion-wise, or indeed in areas where Catholics are comparatively 
few. The latter are in most cases completely “integrated” with their fellow 
citizens in all areas of general community concern. It is in the largest cities, 
where there are large numbers of Catholics, that they tend to “flock by them- 
selves” and live, in their interests and associations, almost in a world of their 
own, 


Now this may be quite appropriate to the religious and to the clergy (though 
I would not think exclusively so, by any means) because their relation is 
principally to the Catholic people. The laymen’s relation, however, is to their 
fellow men in general, to all with whom they live and work and mingle. In the 
usual day-by-day kind of associations, there does not seem to be much of a 
problem. Where we are often lacking, however, is in the area of voluntary 
associations—in the multiple variety of non-denominational organizations 
Which utilize citizen effort in the service of good causes of common concern. 


At present I am associated with such an organized effort, which objectively 
is of concern to all—provision of a well-rounded leisure time program, educa- 
tional-recreational, for young girls. This program is offered to all girls and 
enlists the co-operation of all adults interested in the welfare of girls. Yet 
It is astonishing to find how comparatively few Catholic men and women 
there are, actively participating in such a program on a board of an organiza- 
tion or on its administrative level. There is so much that an educated adult 
can bring to this kind of work, an adult who has firm principles and high 
motivation, who has clear and logical moral standards. Thus far, however, 
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our Catholic educational programs are not directing nearly enough of such 
people into these fields. 


It is easy to make broad generalizations, I know, but these two types do not 
seem over-exaggerated: one, the (unfortunately so labeled) “pious” type, who 
will take part only in what is explicitly and directly connected with religion 
—though often, sad to say, in what we would not exactly call an intellectual 
way. And equally sad to say, is that it is this type which has often assumed 
unto itself the designation of “active Catholic.” The other (too often e- 
countered, alas, in secular endeavors of one kind or another) is the disgruntled 
Catholic, who engages himself in non-denominational volunteer activities in 
sort of an “I’ll show ’em” attitude; he has failed in his attempts to gain 
prominence in Catholic circles, but yet he is many times the only type of 
Catholic that his neighbors of other faiths have any chance to observe at close 
quarters. 


Neither type is a true example of Catholicism to his neighbors, and neither 
is of any particular use to community-centered works. The “pious” type, if he 
does become involved, has either an unbearable chip-on-shoulder attitude 
sort of a one-man “defense of the Church”—or he sees himself as a sort of 
plain-clothes stand-in for the pastor, with one sole purpose of being there, 
The disgruntled type, on the other hand, usually does not know his own phi- 
losophy well enough to interpret it to others or to guide his own thinking 
thereby. Many civic organizations have discovered only by unhappy experi- 
ence, in their honest attempt to have real representation from all groups with- 
in the community, that both types are a liability rather than an asset. 


So my plea is repeated: Let’s have Catholic education programs, especially 
those immediately engaged in the education of adults, turning out more “good 
board members!” The need is now, not in the remote future. We are rightly 
directing the attention of our college-age and even younger youth these days 

‘to the necessity of international understanding and “good neighborliness.” 
But with those already grown up we need at once to start much closer to 
home, producing Catholic adults with well-rounded security and the tolerance 
of charity, with a genuine willingness and ability to work effectively in c- 
operation with all men of good will, right in the community where they live 
As G. K. Chesterton said, “If I do not love my neighbor whom I can see, how 
shall I love the Japanese whom I have not seen?” Let’s interpret Christian 
neighborliness in practical and effective terms, knowing that the City of Man 
must be so built that all men can attain thereby the City of God. Let’s er- 
courage our Catholic men and women to share their brains, and good sense 
and practical judgment, as well as their prayers and their alms, with their 
fellow men. We need more good Catholic board members! 





USE OF LIBRARIES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


SISTER CHRISTINE BANTA, DIRECTOR, 
CATHOLIC COMMUNITY LIBRARY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


I have been asked to present a few ideas on the use of libraries in adult 
education for the thoughtful consideration of Catholic educators. None of 
these ideas will be completely new, but though they have been considered or 
put in practice from time to time by individuals or groups here or there, they 
have not been implemented to any great extent to answer the very real and 
present need for carry-over education among our adult Catholics. 


As a matter of fact, while we are spending billions—and rightly so—to give 
our youth a Catholic-oriented education, we are not providing so well for the 
growing need of the graduates of our schools for continued development of 
intellectual interests along Catholic lines in adulthood. This seems to be 
thought of as a luxury we cannot afford right now. Perhaps it is instead that 
relatively small extra effort needed to cap our enormous educational effort with 
success, much as the addition of a few grains of salt to an otherwise well- 
prepared dish is needed to complete the culinary effort. I am not referring here 
to the graduates of our colleges only. The masses of our people must be 
reached. 


Before taking up the humble suggestions that I have to offer I should like 
to commend those Catholic educators who make it a point to develop the spirit 
of inquiry in our children from their earliest school years. I mean those won- 
derful teachers who remind their pupils, that “there is so much more to know 
about this subject,” and suggest interesting reading to them. I’ll never forget 
an influential sentence spoken by a young priest in religion class one day when 
Iwas a teen-ager long ago. “Don’t stifle doubts,” he told the class. “Prayer- 
fully look for answers.” Youngsters, particularly our Catholic youngsters, 
perhaps, need to be told, “Don’t expect all your answers to be cut and dried. 
You will have to discover yourself how to apply the teachings of Our Lord 
.@'0 your work, your home, and your life.” They need to be helped to see faith 
as the supernatural perfection of the intellect; not an alternative to thought. 
Bless the teacher who says, “Don’t ever say, when you’re grown, ‘I guess I 
just believe Catholicism. I really can’t tell you why.’” We understand here, of 
course, that faith is an infused virtue gratuitously given by God, but in our 
age and with the opportunities and the responsibilities that face us, it is 
probably true to say that one’s faith may not be very deep when one’s interest 
in it is so slight. Teachers can surely provide a fine remote preparation for 
adult education by uprooting the weeds of complacency which eventually can 
almost totally stifle intellectual growth. 


Now to get to our subject: the library in adult education. I should like to 
Point out that after the diocesan newspaper, and as a corollary to it, one of 
the most effective mass measures for adult education can be a really well- 
organized library program. The organization of the program is important. No 
amount of good intentions will make a poorly implemented effort effective. 
Our Lord was certainly right when He said, “Sit down before you begin to 
build a tower and figure out whether or not you can finish it.” It seems to 
me that a really effective library program would need: 
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i. 


SPECIAL SESSION 


An official diocesan position, preferably under a secretary of adult edu- 
cation in the school office (or perhaps under the D.C.C.W. which has a 
library program). 


A paid staff of one or more persons depending on the type of program 
planned. While volunteers are essential to the program, they should 
work under the leadership of full-time trained workers if the program 
is to be really efficient. If the diocese cannot afford to pay lay salaries 
for this professional service, our communities could probably provide 
sisters in this important diocesan work. 


. The program should provide diocesan-wide coverage. The diocesan 


library program must not be for a select few. It should reach into every 
parish and group through the agency of volunteer library chairmen 
working under the direction of the diocesan librarian. 


. A stable financial plan should be made, taking into consideration the 


program’s planned growth and ultimate goals. I would recommend that 
the diocesan library be free and open to all and that the annual budgetary 
fund be raised through an annual collection, parish levy or special drive. 


As to the actual program, it could be set up in one of several ways: 


i. 


It could operate from a central library as in the Kansas City-St. Joseph 
Diocese. This free diocesan community library set up fifteen years ago 
serves not only walk-in patrons but also the parishes through an exten- 
sion division. Each month a newsletter goes out to 278 volunteer library 
chairmen in the parish and extra-parochial organizations of the diocese. 
Approximately 5,000 library books circulate free monthly and, in addi- 
tion, paperbacks and pamphlets are sold on consignment to the parishes. 
Book discussions, reviews and other adult education groups are included 
in the program. A semi-annual newsletter with a circulation of over 
10,000 is mailed. A paid staff of two Sisters of Social Service and three 
lay persons heads this program. 


The diocesan library program could operate instead in co-operation with 
the Catholic college libraries and even high school libraries of the 
diocese. An annual stipend could be paid colleges and high schools 
which would make their collections in whole or part available to the 
public. A system like this is used by the Public Library of Kansas City, 
Missouri. While library executives do not consider it ideal from the 
point of view of the adult patrons, they do not see that it in any way 
hurts the student users. (In the case of high schools, it would not be 
wise to open the library to the public use unless it were so placed in the 
building as to provide a direct outside entrance.) 


A third alternate diocesan library program could operate in co-operation 
with the public library system. (Of course, the two above programs also 
operate with reference to community resources. Co-operation rather than 
duplication must be the rule.) Here again, at least one paid worker 
would be needed to make the program really efficient. The public library 
cannot, of course, be expected to specialize in Catholic books. A percent- 
age only of general Catholic titles is all it will probably carry, but we 
all know that these titles too often get poor circulation because no one 
knows they are available, and Catholics are not encouraged to read them. 
The diocesan librarian would co-operate with the public library in devis- 
ing ways to make these books known to the Catholic people, by making 
periodic requests for additional Catholic titles, and by developing Catholic 
readers. 
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4, A final alternate diocesan library program could provide a trained full- 
time librarian and adult education expert to assist in setting up parish 
libraries and training the volunteer personnel through workshops, etc., 
not only in book preparation and record keeping, but also in reader 
preparation as well. The successful librarian has to be a good salesman. 


You will notice that in making these suggestions I have stressed: 
1, A diocesan sponsored program. 
2, Paid trained leadership. 


3. Awareness of community resources in a diocesan-wide, community 
approach. 


I believe that the day will come when our dioceses generally will operate 
library programs because the apostolate of reading in a literate society is 
such a good means of fulfilling the Church’s mission to teach all as effectively 
as possible according to the needs and opportunities of the times. But until 
that day comes individual schools can, and in some cases probably already do, 
render a fine community service by picking up the gauntlet and developing 
acommunity library program. 


Two further suggestions refer to the efficient use of books as adult education 
tools. 


1. Books should be the basis for discussion. Discussion, it seems to me, 
is of the essence of adult education. Let the author be the lecturer, 
and the adult students follow up their reading with discussion under a 
trained leader. Discussion is perhaps feared by some Catholic educators 
because it may bring out and spread stray bits of heresy. If it does so, 
then the heresy, is already in the group, for certainly only out of the 
heart does the mouth speak. Discussion is likewise shunned by many 
Catholic adults perhaps because they are too lazy and even insecure to 
want to learn to become intelligently articulate. “I think I know the 
answer,” so many will say. “I just can’t express it somehow.” Education 
must develop clear, creative thinking, precise utterance, and a facility 
for gracious, orderly, civilized discussion. How can it achieve these goals 
without practice? It must also develop breadth of ideas. How can it 
accomplish this without reading ? 


Adults really enjoy discussion in an informal atmosphere if they can 
be helped to overcome their fear of making mistakes. They enjoy dis- 
cussing a book everyone has read if the discussion really is discussion 
and not simply a recital lesson on the contents of the book. They enjoy 
discussion if the material is changed often. Interesting discussions can 
come from taking a few paragraphs or pages at a time, but it can also 
be valuable to move along from book to book. All the major ideas in a 
book will not be exhausted at a meeting, but between reading, learning to 
discuss what was read, and thinking about what was only touched upon, 
a most important kind of intellectual development can take place. 


2. A second suggestion in reference to books in adult education concerns 
the development of short, non-credit reading courses on various subjects. 
Certificates could be awarded for the completion of a simple examination 
consisting of one or more essay questions. 


_The above ideas thrown out without proper development because of lack of 
time, are nevertheless seminal, I believe, and capable of bearing good fruit. 





KEEP THE OLD PROFESSORS ON THE CAMPUS 


REV. JOHN F. CARVLIN, C.S.P., 
ST. AUSTIN’S CHURCH, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


In our educational system, we have always recognized the dignity and im- 
portance of the individual. We could never subscribe to the general statement 
that children are problems. Individual youngsters are individual blessings; 
problem children are problems. The same may apply to the aging. Only 
problem oldsters should be regarded and treated as problems. 


The aging have a definite place in our school system. They are the final 
product of our separate school plan .... our best answer to the often-repeated 
question: “What type character has evolved from a lifetime of religious edu- 
cation?” Since the aged of today were the parochial school children of yester- 
day, they are our best apologia. How have they weathered the stresses and 
strains of life for which their early training prepared them? Did they make a 
life or just a living? Are they now mentally active, socially useful? And 
what are their distinctive personality characteristics, their attitudes and 
habits? Inquirers want an answer, and our oldsters represent our best ad- 
vertisement and our most convincing reply. 


What are we aiming at and paying for in our Catholic system? What is the 
hallmark of Catholic education? Surely, it is not found in the number of 
degrees one possesses. A senior citizen may have acquired as many degrees as 
an Eagle Scout has badges and still miss the mark. Is it not, rather, a certain 
quality of mind, a particular way of thinking, a definite approach to life, 
profound appreciation of eternal values—whatever is left after the oldster 
has forgotten the memorized formulas and phrases of his early instructional 
years? By this definition, our Catholic aged may be far more educated than 
the facile secular authors who have misshapen ideas about the meaning of life 
and death and mystery and nature and motherhood and marriage. Our old- 
sters do know who they are, why they are here, and where they are going. 
They are basically educated people; through a lifetime, they have been sub- 
jected to the best in art, literature, music and drama. They may not be Bach- 
elors of Art but they have been lifelong students of the arts. Their library of 
a few books, perhaps, contains more sanity and truth than a library of a 
thousand books, if these latter are merely “folia tantum.” 


To simplify and pinpoint the study, “Catholic” has been stressed because 
we sow a special seed in the planting years with a view to a specialized crop 
during the harvest years. Our entire Catholic educational effort has been 
related to eternity. Years of labor and a vast amount of money have been 
expended to build the students’ character and orient them toward God and 
eternity. Now, as they approach eternity, we should evaluate their achieve- 
ments, appreciate their gains, and consider the changes wrought in the hearts 
and souls of our lifetime students. What an economic loss we should face if 
we carefully nurtured the saplings and disregarded the fully matured trees! 

Since education is a lifelong process, we should arrange for the schooling 
of our senior parishioners on a parish level. They belong to the parish family. 
They are accustomed to the parish way of life. They have a sympathy for, 
and an appreciation of, the parish priest. They helped build the parish plant. 
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The parochial school is “their school.” They have rights, and it is wrong to 
treat them as the poor banished children of Eve. 


The aging can and do learn, and they are willing to learn, if the motivation 
comes from the parish priest. Theirs is an excellent time for learning because 
they have leisure time. They are less distracted by trivia and more attracted 
to Catholic essentials. Their interest is intensified as they “prep for the 
fnals.” The little lamps that gladdened their way through life have gone out, 
one by one, and their attention is centered on the “one thing necessary.” 


The aging have leisure, but they need incentive. The parochial school system 
must provide direction so that this leisure will not become indolence. The 
humanitarians have already done much to alleviate the troubles and concerns 
that accompany the aging years. They have wrestled with the problems: pen- 
sions, insufficient diet, improper lighting, poor housing, rickety stairways, 
inadequate nursing care. The Church—the parish church—must now con- 
sider the blessings of old age, for the Church still stresses the fourth com- 
mandment. The Church still calls the aged venerable because they are worthy 
of reverential consideration. The Church remembers that these senior citizens 
lived by the Church, attended parochial school, took Catholic partners in mar- 
riage, prayed and paid dutifully through the decades. 


While fully aware of the self-sacrificing, conscientious care our aging 
receive from the dedicated sisters in the homes for the ages, we realize that 
these homes cannot multiply as our parochial schools have done. Stern eco- 
nomics and family unity decree that the majority of our aging, whom we refer 
to as the “salt of the earth,” should flavor the life of the home and the home 
parish. Most of them do not want to go to a “home.” They prefer to remain 
in their own home and home parish. Like the little ones, they can become 
emotionally disturbed by having to move into new surroundings where they 
cannot easily make new friends. The last stage of their Catholic education 
will be more satisfactory, more efficient if they come to school as “day hops” 
rather than boarders. 


The oldsters’ education has not been completed, and their work has not been 
finished. They were the first professors in the home university. They still 
have many lessons to teach the younger parishioners. Their habit of prayer, 
their noble spirit of suffering, their loyalty to priest and Church—these are 
just a few of the living lessons that make their presence among their own a 
blessing. They have not finished making their contributions for the better- 
ment of our homes and parishes. The virtue of reverence prescribes that we 
give these professores emeriti a place of honor on the home campus. 


With science adding years to our lives, we should add years to our parochial 
educational system. At the same time, the parochial school would extend its 
influence to parish families who have no children for school but do have old- 
sters ready for refresher courses. A minimum of parish planning will bring 
activity, interest and expression into the lives of our venerable aged. This 
minimum has been done in New York City. A six-year experiment at Saint 
Paul the Apostle Parish, in conjunction with the department of the aging, 
New York Catholic Charities, has proved highly beneficial. Informal schooling 
was held on Thursday afternoons throughout the year. The senior parishioners 
appreciated the invitation to “come to school.” Two hundred and twenty-five 
Parishioners brought zest and enthusiasm to these meetings in the church 
auditorium. The average weekly attendance was seventy-five. And they did 
learn! They learned beadcraft, ceramics, hat-making, music, painting. Many 
expert works of creative art came from the kiln room, and all the subjects 
were Christian. Almost the entire enrollment came to the five or six evening 
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parties held each year. Their gratitude was both impressive and expressive, 
The school was adding life to their last years. 


The burden was light, the blessings great. In six years of senior school 
outings, trips and activities, there has never been an accident among them, 
The thousand hours of work and sociability were never interrupted by a call 
for a doctor or a nurse. The entire cost to the parish for a year’s program was 
five dollars per enrollee. Compared with the price of St. Petersburg sunshine, 
Hartford Insurance or Blue Cross Protection, the investment was negligible, 
From an educational standpoint, however, we judge results not by how much 
they cost but how much they count. Our senior parishioners are the highly 
regarded “anchor men” in our Catholic educational relay race. They count 
the most! 
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FOREIGN STUDENT SESSION 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The meeting was opened with a few introductory remarks by Dr. Robert T. 
Murphy, Director of the Foreign Visitors Office, N.C.W.C., and chairman of 
the session. He traced the growing importance of the exchange of persons 
program and cited statistics on the increasing number of foreign visitors 
coming to the United States for educational purposes. Dr. Murphy stressed 
the need for introducing these visitors to American Catholic life during their 
stay in this country and emphasized the concern of the Holy See that this 
be accomplished as expressed in Pope Pius XII’s encyclical, Fidei Donum. 
He then introduced the principal speaker of the meeting, Father Edward J. 
Berbusse, S.J., Professor of History at Fordham University. Father Berbusse 
spoke on the topic “The Foreign Student on the American Catholic Campus.” 


In the discussion that followed his speech, Father Berbusse gave the for- 
eign student enrollment at Fordham as follows: 
Asia 7 
Austria 
Middle East 
Africa 
Europe 110 
Latin America 92 
Canada 91 


Father stated that Fordham ranks third in foreign student enrollment 
among Catholic colleges and universities. It is preceded only by Georgetown 
University and the University of Detroit. Among all schools in the United 
States, Fordham ranks twentieth in foreign student enrollment. 


The chairman then called on Monsignor Ivan Illich, Vice Rector of the 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico, for his comment on the situation existing 
among Latin American students coming to this country to study. Monsignor 
indicated that, in a survey taken among Latin American students in 1957, it 
was found that only 15 per cent of the students were enrolled in Catholic 
colleges. The survey indicated that 11 per cent were enrolled at clearly 
> gua colleges and of this number more than half were there on scholar- 
ships. 


The survey also revealed that two out of every three Latin American stu- 
dents on Catholic campuses were women. This stems from the fact that Latin 
American parents will make certain that their daughters, many of whom have 
led quite sheltered lives, are enrolled in Catholic colleges. However, it is not 
considered quite manly for a young man to attend a Catholic school. Since only 
one out of every five Latin American students is a woman, the percentage 
enrolled in Catholic schools is decreased greatly. 


Dr. Murphy related the outcome of a survey taken by the Foreign Visitors 
Office four years ago which bears out the facts as presented by Monsignor 
Illich. The 1955 survey of foreign students indicated that of all foreign stu- 
dents in the United States some 54 per cent were Latin American. However, 
among Catholic schools only the percentage of Latin American students 
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enrolled was 36 per cent, stressing the fact that students from Latin America, 
more so than others, do not attend Catholic schools. 


The need for channeling more students to Catholic educational institutions 
was emphasized by a Cuban educator attending the session. He stated that 
most of the students coming to the United States to study were from wealthy 
families. However, in Latin America itself more and more Protestant edv- 
cational institutions are offering scholarships to their students. Catholic 
schools are economically depressed and not able to match the Protestant sys- 
tem. The primary disturbing factor in this trend is that the Protestant edu- 
cational system is creating a new social level of low-incomed but well-educated 
people. This class is less interested in the acquiring of wealth and 
more interested in social standing. Therefore, the countries of Latin America 
are being taken over more and more by lower class educated people, partic- 
ularly those coming from Protestant schools. A solution is sorely needed. 


The enormity of this problem was confirmed by Monsignor Illich who stated 
that, in 1956, over 1,600 scholarships were listed for Latin American students. 
Although 1,500 of these were non-denominational, 144 were offered by strictly 
Protestant colleges. Only seventeen Catholic colleges offered scholarships, 


The chairman remarked that this statement could be expanded to include 
African students. Studies have shown that a great fraction of African stu- 
dents are directed to the United States by Protestant ministers doing mis- 
sionary work there and assisted by Protestant schools when they arrive in 
this country. Dr. Murphy further revealed that, in the 1955 survey, the same 
discouraging statistics occurred among Filipino students. Of the 2,400 attend- 
ing schools in the United States, only 220 were at Catholic colleges. 


A Filipino educator in attendance verified this situation and stated a dis- 
turbing result thereof: many of these students encounter professors in the 
United States who are definitely anti-Catholic, and they bring this attitude 
back to their home country. 


After a short recess the session re-convened. It was opened by a panel dis- 
cussion. The first panelist, Monsignor William E. McManus, covered the ques- 
tion of co-operation with non-Catholic service agencies. Monsignor felt that as 
close co-operation as possible should be achieved with such organizations as 
NAFSA (National Association of Foreign Student Advisers), IIE (Institute 
of International Education), and IES (International Educational Exchange 
Service). He stated that the objectives of these organizations are closely allied 
to those of the Catholic Church—that of promoting peace and international 
understanding through exchange of persons programs. 


Monsignor McManus stressed the fact that the IIE, for example, is more 
than eager to co-operate with Catholic institutions of higher learning and to 
perform whatever services they can. He stated that co-operation should be 
limited only by personnel and financial resources available at the individual 
schools. Monsignor emphasized that “we have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose.” IIE has top flight selection committees to screen all prospective 
students. Although there may be occurrences when the school does not agree 
with the IIE on a particular candidate, the final choice for admission rests 
with the school and there is never any pressure brought to bear by the IIE 


Regarding co-operation with NAFSA, Monsignor again emphasized that we 
have much to gain because we can learn much. In every phase of the exchang? 
of persons field, Catholics are a definite minority, even though we are sup 
posed to be “universal” in scope and greatly concerned with peace and under 
standing throughout the world. Close co-operation with NAFSA can act # 
a stimulus to greater action by Catholic schools. He stated that he would ure? 
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every foreign student adviser to belong to NAFSA and to take an active part 
in all meetings and conventions. 


Regarding co-operation with IES, Monsignor McManus indicated definitely 
that this is essential. He pointed out that here is no antipathy existing in the 
State Department toward Catholics. They are more than willing to have 
Catholic campuses used as orientation centers for Catholic foreign leaders. 
Qur schools have much to offer; for example, St. Michael’s College in Ver- 
mont has set up an excellent program of English for Foreign Students. At 
the same time these students are introduced to the American way of life 
with some reference to the Catholic religion. 


Monsignor McManus closed by calling attention to the excellent position of 
the Foreign Visitors Office in regard to co-ordinating Catholic efforts for 
foreign students and leaders. 


The second panelist, Dr. Urban Fleege, commented on the problem of finan- 
cial responsibility by colleges for foreign students, as follows: all Catholic 
college administrators he contacted on this question replied with a flat “no 
obligation.” Herein lies the problem. Until Catholic educators can be made 
aware of the importance of the foreign students in our midst, we will continue 
to fall behind non-Catholic groups. 


The panelist felt strongly that all Catholic educational institutions could 
and should provide scholarship assistance for foreign students. The average 
college with a 300 student enrollment certainly has an obligation to provide 
scholarships for one or two foreign students. In larger colleges, Dr. Fleege 
indicated that a ratio of 2 scholarships per 200 students enrolled could be 
easily given. 


He stressed the fact that the Church has a great opportunity for leader- 
ship in many of the underdeveloped countries of the world. However, the only 
way this leadership can be accomplished is to provide the young men and 
women from these countries with a Catholic education so that they can take 
over their role of leadership guided by Catholic principles. 


Unfortunately, however, most of our Catholic colleges are more willing to 
offer scholarships to students from the culturally developed centers of Europe. 
They do not wish to cope with students whose background and culture are so 
different from our own. They fail to see that we have a very real obligation 
to help these underdeveloped countries help themselves. They remain back- 
ward and underdeveloped because they do not have the financial resources to 
educate their people. 


Dr. Fleege suggested that a working relationship should be initiated in all 
Catholic educational institutions whereby 1 scholarship would be given per 
every 100 full-term students enrolled. This would mean about 3,000 scholar- 
ships throughout the country. 


Above and beyond financial assistance, the panelist emphasized that the 
school has another important responsibility to foreign students—a strictly 
Physical one. Many times a student’s command of English is not as good as 
it should be. Most professors do not take this into consideration and sym- 
pathize with the student’s plight. Their classes are geared for American 
students, and because of their inadequacy in English some foreign students 
will fall behind. Colleges should all provide some type of assistance to for- 
eign students so that they may perfect their fluency in our language. 


The third panelist, Monsignor Ivan Illich, speaking on the question of for- 
eign students’ needs, stated emphatically that the only way to know and 
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understand the basic needs of foreign students is to put yourself in their place. 


Monsignor indicated that one of the main barriers in our work with foreign 
students is that we call them “foreign students.” We place them in a category 
immediately after their arrival in the U. S. in order to simplify our work, but 
in doing this we unintentionally erect another barrier to prevent our relation- 
ship from developing as it should. 


When the foreign students arrive on the campus they will be confronted 
with a score of new problems. Many of these students will have no one to 
whom they can turn. What about the foreign student adviser? Unfortunately, 
at many schools the foreign student adviser is extremely over-burdened. In- 
stead of being able to concern himself primarily with the foreign student body, 
he is expected also to play the role of a full-time professor. 


Consequently, a great many students find themselves completely alone ina 
strange country. Many of them return to their native lands considerably less 
impressed with the American democratic system than before they came. Only 
those who have been able to develop sustaining friendships with a number of 
Americans have seen a natural picture of the American people. The conclusion 
is obvious: it is essential that they not only meet but become closely acquainted 
with Americans. 

Upon applying this fact to Catholic efforts for foreign students, we encoun- 
ter an immediate problem. It is strikingly apparent to many foreign students 
that American Catholicism is extremely “American centered.” We seem to 
have developed a “ghetto mentality.” We must learn to live Catholic—to live 
universal! 

Following Monsignor Illich’s comments the floor was opened to general dis- 
cussion. 

A suggestion was put forth by one of the participants that mission societies 
should undertake a large amount of the financial burden relative to providing 
scholarship assistance for students from mission countries. 


Monsignor Illich replied that some mission societies have undertaken this 
project. He stated that Maryknoll, for example, has a program in operation 
throughout South America whereby students are brought here to study for the 
priesthood. 

Father Malone of Maryknoll, who was present at the session, verified this 
and stated that Maryknoll has sought scholarships for foreign students from 
American colleges but always on an individual basis. He indicated that per- 
haps it might be feasible for Maryknoll to go a step further and assist in 
educating lay leaders for the Church. 

A proposal was submitted by Monsignor Illich that American Catholic 
college students themselves support one or two scholarships for foreign stv- 
dents. The foreign student would then be considered a guest of the college. 

One of the participants stated that the NFCCS is currently developing a 
program whereby they are making collections for the education of Catholic 
students from Latin American countries. This is a beginning since it is most 
important to get U. S. students involved. 

Dr. Fleege suggested that another untapped source which might be able t0 
offer scholarship assistance would be that of area businesses which have 
operations in foreign countries. Perhaps a concerted effort in this line would 
produce results. 

Father Malone of Maryknoll remarked that the Mission Secretariat had 
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tried to set up a committee to centralize the seeking of scholarships. However, 
the committee failed due to lack of available personnel to approach colleges. 


Patricia Burns, Secretary of the International Educational Exchange Section 
of the N.C.E.A., stated that this idea had been considered by her office but 
that, at the moment, there were no funds available to put it into effect, Miss 
Burns further stated that she has contacted Catholic colleges and universities 
to participate on a voluntary basis with other sources so that a scholarship 
plan may be worked out. She could not, however, comment on when this would 
take place. 


The point was raised by Monsignor Illich that all too often Catholic colleges 
and universities are geared strictly for the needs of students who come from 
typical American Catholic families. Obviously, there is a great difference be- 
tween them and foreign students. Therefore, is the solution to bring foreign 
students to Catholic schools? Would it not be better simply to emphasize con- 
tact with American Catholic families? 


Dr. Fleege stated that a point which needed stressing was the indiscriminate 
reissuing of scholarships simply because a student is academically successful. 
Many times when this occurs the student’s head is turned by the materialism 
he encounters, and he has no desire to return home. We must determine the 
student’s attitude before renewing a scholarship. Many of them will readily 
admit that they have become “Americanized” and are unwilling to give up the 
luxuries they have known by returning home. 


The chairman closed the meeting with the following remarks. The cushioning 
of the cultural shock which foreign students encounter upon their arrival in 
the U. S. is the responsibility of all Catholics. Perhaps a solution would be 
for the students to live with American Catholic families rather than on campus. 
This arrangement would provide the students with some of the warmth and 
security they have left behind in their homelands. This set-up however, would 
also necessitate informing American Catholics of the need. However, it has 
been done and, in most cases, has meant a most happy relationship. 


MARGARET SIEMSEN, 
Recorder 





THE FOREIGN STUDENT ON THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC CAMPUS 


REV. EDWARD W. BERBUSSE, S.J., DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


When foreign students are accepted into Catholic schools in the United 
States, there is a simultaneous exchange of rights and obligations. While 
the student is accepting the academic and disciplinary requirements of the 
school, he is presuming that his right to preserve a different culture and 
loyalty will be respected. He has come with no intention of shedding that 
which is most intimate to him, that which he intends to be an essential part 
of his personal and public life. The school at the same time expects that 
the student will live up to the spirit of the requirements—both academic 
and disciplinary—which have been incorporated into its catalogue. It hopes 
that its philosophy of education will be respected; that the foreign student 
will be bettered as a person for having lived within its non-ivied walls; that 
better relations will exist between the United States and the home country 
of the foreign student; and that a more profound participation in the life 
of the Mystical Body of Christ will result both for the Catholic institution and 
for the student. This mutual exchange of rights and duties, though often done 
perfunctorily, is of no slight consequence. It creates the opportunities of 
much good, while bearing the premonition of misunderstanding and conflict. 
I believe that we can profitably discuss first the problems of the foreign stu- 
dent who comes to the American Catholic campus, second, the role of the 


school in educating him, and third, the mutual building of better international 
relations. 


The Attitudes of the Foreign Student. 

In accepting a foreign student into a Catholic school, we are quite concerned 
about his attitudes, his philosophy of life. As Chesterton says in Heretics: 
“We think that for a landlady considering a lodger it is important to know his 
income, but still more important to know his philosophy.” We might well add 
that it is not only necessary to know his rational, but also his irrational 
attitudes, for these prejudices will often motivate him as strongly as his rea- 
soned philosophy. If he is from Europe, he may very well hold as a dogma 
that university work in Europe is superior to the product of the United 
States, and so tend to adjust with reluctance. While we unreflectively try to 
pour him into our American mold, he may be preoccupied with the thought of 
our limitations. If he is a Freedom-Fighter from Hungary, he may well resent 
the complacent attitude of many Americans in respect to the impending 
catastrophe of Communism; he may have short patience with the “intellec- 
tuals” who favor a coexistence with the hope that Communism will gradually 
evolve into democracy. As a Latin American, he may have a long memory 
of the history of territorial and economic exploitation of his country by the 
United States which he labels the “Colossus of the North.” If he comes from 
the new nations of Asia and Africa, he will identify the United States with 
the 19th century imperialism of the powers of the West and, in his expression 
of exaggerated nationalism, have little sympathy with the ideal of an inter- 
dependent world. 

In the matter of the Catholic faith, there is much diversity of understanding 
among the foreign students. The non-Catholic almost never resents, and gen- 
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erally admires the Faith and practice of Catholicism. Religion on the Catholic 
campus is an advantage for him, though it may never affect him much beyond 
the point of admiration and of conditioning his morality. Among the foreign 
Catholic students, there are all shades of opinion and practice. There is the 
anti-clerical who considers the priest or religious with the suspicion that he 
will be authoritarian; who regards it as unmanly to be found frequently at the 
Communion rail. Then there is the pious Catholic who finds his religion a 
purely personal matter but cannot comprehend its application to such market- 
place realities as social justice. There is the boy who has the world of social 
and economic conflict deep in mind, and who is zealous to assist in the allevia- 
tion of the suffering of the poor and misled, and who is motivated by the 
ideals of the Mystical Body. Then, there is the boy who lives in the confused 
world of so many of our American boys: the complexity of belief in God 
with reluctance to make the sacrifices necessary for the fulfillment of this 
belief. 


It is important to remember that the great majority of these boys come 
from wealthy families; that their mores have been set by many centuries of 
attitudes and behavior; that often the Church has but reached the veneer of 
their living. And so their belief in God has been so deeply buried under the 
pleasures of life that only with difficulty can it have a vital effect upon their 
daily living. They are at best a static expression of Christian ideals that have 
almost died within them. We often wish that we could have contact in our 
schools with the poor of foreign countries, under the belief that the “witchery 
of trifles” would not leave them so passive before the great Christian realities. 
But this may very well be a velleity in the face of our incompetence to inspire 
achange of attitude in the boys that we educate. 


Intimately related to this thin realization of Christian ideals is the foreign 
student’s attitude on social, economic, and political questions. Because of a lack 
of spiritual depth, he may accept as a matter of Divine election his class 
advantages and never admit an intrinsic relation of obligation between him- 
self and the starving masses that surround him. He may exhaust himself with 
the pleasures of his class during the summer months and never turn a thought 
to sacrifice and self-denial in the interest of those who do not have bread. He 
is often so blind to the realities that he cannot see that Communism is build- 
ing strongly on a foundation of his weaknesses. This social caste system has 
made him regard his wealth as an absolute right. And while he is strong in 
his criticism of the United States, which has garnered much of the world’s 
wealth in the competition of the world market, he forgets that he is living 
in his own microcosmic world of self-interest at the expense of his neighbor. 


In his social attitudes the foreign student can be quick to criticize the tardi- 
ness of the United States to right such evils as racial segregation. He has 
been indoctrinated to reprove the racialism of Anglo-Saxon peoples, while 
forgetting his own class discrimination that derives from cultural or eco- 
nomic differences. He errs when he judges that all these evils of the United 
States could be changed quickly, forgetting that legal changes must come 
from representative political institutions. The latter are often slow in their 
procedures. It is hard for the foreign student to realize that legal changes of 
_ the customs of prejudice are often filibustered into failure. It would be so 

much easier to force attitudes by dictatorial power; but he forgets that the 
benefits of our representative ways may be lost in such appeals to emergency 
powers, 


These are but a few of the diverse and complex attitudes that characterize 
the foreign student upon his arrival on the Catholic school campus. They are 
attitudes that may well poison his years of residence in our country. He may 
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revolt against the conventions, explode his indignation before all, and so win 
bitter retaliation; or he may harbor his resentments in mind and heart, giving 
vent to his indignation in secret conferences with his fellow countrymen. In 
either case, he will return home after his student years with bad memories 
and, though he will not become a Communist, he will be one of its most effec- 
tive—though unconscious—instruments. What has happened in his dealings 
with American students? Has he found a bond of friendship that will pre- 
serve him from hatred of a people who discriminate on the basis of race and 
color? Will the friendship of individual Yankees assuage his bitterness? 


The Foreign Student Meets the United States Student. 


When the foreign student first meets the American on his home campus, the 
former is in serious need of security. He has severed the warm relations of 
his family ties, the security of his own cultural and national bonds. He looks 
for warmth and understanding in the midst of difference. He hopes that there 
will be some social life that will mitigate as basic a feeling as homesickness, 
Financially he may be able to buy luxuries and pleasures, but it will not pro- 
vide friendships. Or he may be financially handicapped, and have to discover 
outlets for his human needs in cultural, intellectua) and social exchange with 
the American; for instance, in his religious experience, he may have become 
accustomed to warm folk-expression of his Catholic belief. As he encounters 
a disturbing series of surprises in the habits of America, he will want to 
exchange evaluations of the cultural differences. In the field of intellectual 
life, he has attitudes on world problems and has accustomed himself to see 
them partly through the eyes of his own country. He has theoretical and 
practical approaches to world problems, and he has visualized a very real role 
to be played by the United States. He would like to discuss these ideas with 
the American college student. He not only wishes to learn from his years in 
the United States but also to contribute to its betterment. While retaining a 
strong loyalty to home, he wants to adjust to and love his new environment. 
He will not tolerate being poured into a mold and fashioned a la Yankee, but 
he is eager to receive ideas and to participate in American life. 


To meet this need in the foreign student, what is the first reaction of the 
student of the United States? Apart from a small number of really hospitable 
Americans, he finds the “surface-American” to be an excessive individualist 
who expresses himself in an indifferent manner toward the foreigner. The 
foreign student complains that a friendship given in a day can be as quickly 
forgotten on the next day. He finds the American too preoccupied with his 
social, athletic, and personal life to make many enduring friendships; he 
rationalizes this as an expression of the competitive society whose components 
contend for pre-eminence at the expense of their neighbor. What appears at 
the beginning to be friendship is soon discarded with disillusion by the for- 
eigner as mere temporary convenience, another expression of the soulless 
philosophy of pragmatism. There is no spiritual bond, for the usefulness of 
things—even of friendship—is the ultimate norm of their permanence. I am 
not at all convinced that this is a valid rationale of the American; but I am 
aware that he may easily give this impression to the foreigner. Difference of 
interest, impatience with language difficulties, confidence in self and his own 
national superiority, suspicion of that which is foreign; all of these may 
engender a Nativist attitude that seeks to avoid contact with the foreign 
student. It never seems to occur to the American student that he is a host 
and bound by the law of hospitality toward those who come to his country, 
most especially to those who come to his campus. 


Of even more disastrous result is the racial discrimination that is exper- 
ienced by the student from Africa or the Far East. Though he is not exelv- 
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ded from intellectual or extra-curricular activities of the campus, he quickly 
senses a social barrier. Imagine for a moment the discussions that surround a 
dance in which the authorities of the school or the student organizers try to 
prevent a Negro student from the effects of racial prejudice. Even those who 
are friendly among the students make him conscious that he is an object of 
contrived charity. And all the time the boy is hoping that he will be treated as 
an ordinary member of the human family who has his loves and fears, his 
interests and cultural traits. 


Another area in which the foreign student reacts to the American is that of 
intellectual and social interests. The European student is almost always con- 
cerned with ideas and seeks to engage his American fellow in an exchange, 
only to find that parties and sports occupy most of the non-academic hours of 
his counterpart in America. The Latin American student often criticizes the 
American as immature because he displays a lack of subtility in his direct 
manner of dealing with his companions. The much more complex manner of 
the Latin American vivo—one who wins every advantage possible through 
clever dealing—makes him admire only those who display equal subtility. The 
American in his directness is blunt and considers it dishonest or a waste of 
time to engage in diplomatic parrying. For the Asian with his centuries of 
refinement and his formal expression of esteem for his friend, the American 
seems t) brusque and rude. And for the African with his great warmth of 
personal expression, the American appears too cold and often in his sensitivity, 
the former imagines another expression of prejudice. 


It becomes immediately clear that the foreign student adviser has the two- 
fold task of making the American student intelligible to the foreign student, 
and of revealing to the visitor that he must accept the American as he is. 
This will mean a building of friendship on the basis of the best that is in the 
American. It requires a good measure of self-knowledge in which the for- 


eigner must see that he may have built up a hyper-sensitivity on the founda- 
tion of evaluating an American by norms that are quite alien to the American 
cultural pattern. 


The Catholic School Aids the Foreign Student. 


If a Catholic school defines education as the full and harmonious develop- 
ment of the intellectual, artistic, and moral faculties of the student through 
his own initiative, with faculty guidance, and under Divine Grace, then it 
has a special problem in applying its ideal to the foreign student. Certain 
attitudes on religion, culture, social, and economic life which may be basic to 
American society may not receive such ready acceptance by the foreign stu- 
dent. The school must be aware of this and use its intellectual and moral 
influence to achieve its educational ideal in the foreign student. 


Because of a variety of religious experiences, the foreign student may not 
realize the contribution of religious education, nor recognize the place of 
legitimate authority in checking on the public expression of his personal 
morality. Here the foreign student adviser has a vital role, that of bridging 
the gap between student and school ideals; and this is best accomplished in 
personal conferences. To omit this responsibility is to leave us open to the 
criticism leveled by Carroll Newsom against the public schools of the United 
States, that the nation’s religious heritage is being ignored. Essential to our 
Catholic educational ideal is the integrating influence of religious teaching and 
practice; and in this we are loyally continuing the true American tradition. 


In our instruction, we must make a special effort to acquaint the foreign 
student with our American political philosophy that expresses the balanced 
relationship between legitimate authority and human freedoms. Through poli- 
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tical science we strive to show the dynamic evolution of institutional life to 
meet community needs, the balance realized between diverse interests on the 
basis of principled compromise. In treating of international relations, we 
propose the ideal of a world society that is based on the interdependence of 
peoples, rather than on exaggerated nationalism. Such consciousness of our 
fellow man in all sectors of the world forces us to consider his economic prob- 
lems and urges us to educate youth in penance, charity, and social justice, the 
values which Pope John XXIII finds to “detach us from riches and . . . teach 
us to divide them with those who are poorer than we.” Some form of redistri- 
bution must meet what is a scandalous disparity between well-being and want 
in this world. And so the labor encyclicals become an essential in the edu- 
cational curriculum of our schools. One Latin American student spoke warmly 
to me of the impact of a particular Catholic business school in which the 
courses in theology, sociology, ethics, and labor economics were geared to a 
Catholic conception of social justice. The student found that his whole mental 
attitude had been changed from the static concepts of laissez-faire capitalism 
espoused by his parents and his social set. 


Historical studies of world areas shed further light upon the true causes 
for their under-development in political, economic, and social institutions and 
so prevent prejudiced criticism based on spurious reasoning. This arouses 
sympathy in the American student for the plight of the foreign student’s 
country. At the same time, it corrects faulty attitudes of foreign students who 
can often be dogmatic on what the United States really is. An amusing illus- 
tration of this appeared in a recent talk that a Chilean professor gave to a 
group of United States students enroute to Chile for studies. He said: “The 
Chilean university students will tell you many things about the United States 
that you don’t know. In fact, though you’re sure that the statements aren’t 
true, they’ll strive to convert you to their acceptance. In fact, they’ll contend 
that you are covering up for the United States.” He concluded: “You have 
a job on your hands. So be patient, because even if they’re misinformed, they 
will be most hospitable.” A last area of studies is that of inter-racial justice. 
Here the school’s goal is to promote class understanding and co-operation, 
and to make for harmonious living in the midst of racial differences. 


Important as the academic program of the school is, it cannot encompass 
the full mental activity of the foreign student. His most basic prejudices are 
often formed in the area of extra-curricular living. Here I believe the for- 
eign student is in need of two types of activities: the cultural-bond activity 
and the foreign-integrating activity. The former is geared to making the 
student feel at home in what seems at first a completely alien environment; the 
latter is intended to draw the student gradually into campus life, and to have 
him participate in activities that are usual to the American students. The 
foreign student adviser organizes the more numerous homogeneous groups into 
a cultural-bond unit that they may recreate and feel at home on the campus. 
To keep this from becoming a segregating activity, a faculty member who is 
sympathetic to cultural integration is needed. After the boys feel that they 
are respected and have a place, the adviser urges them to present programs 
that will reveal the culture of their homelands to the American student. His 
next step is to advance integration by activities that bring different groups 
of foreign students and the American students into social and cul 
exchange. The International Club is one of the best instruments to this end, 
since it attempts to combine the sympathetic exchange of ideas with sociability. 
Round-tables and socials are the best clearinghouses of ideas and lead to 
mutual understanding. From the International Club, the foreign student is led 
to membership in the Glee Club, Sodality, dramatics, intra-mural athletics, 
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and publications, along with other intra-school and inter-school activities. The 
segregated activity was a beginning that produced an integrating result. 


Another matter that to my knowledge is not developed at any school is an 
indoctrination program on foreign countries. By this I mean a serious attempt 
by each faculty member to acquaint himself with the problems of the foreign 
student and his country, in order that his teaching may arouse sympathy and 
prevent prejudice among the American students. Dr. Charles Malik, of 
lebanon and President of the General Assembly of the U. N., stresses the 
need for the West to recognize the place of Asia and Africa in the modern 
world. In a recent statement, he urged that: 


To confine America’s meaning to Asia and Afyica only to the military, 
the political and the economic is not only to fail to perceive the real issue 
of Asia and Africa, but to do grievous injustice to the wonderful spiritual 
riches with which this country is blessed.... 


It is easy to give money and it is easy to grant independence, but the 
competition for the soul and mind of Asia and Africa is infinitely more 
crucial and more demanding than any other competition, and he who for 
any reason abdicates before this challenge does not know that he is failing 
not only Asia and Africa but his own (American) culture with its infinite 
spiritual riches. 


If our American teachers would instill these living ideals into the minds of 
our American students, they must first possess them within themselves. I am 
not so sure that all of our American professors have achieved this realization. 


It is my conviction that such non-academic parts of the American com- 

munity as industry and labor have a vital role to play in the welcoming of 
the foreign student to our country. Industry is eager to create optimum con- 
ditions for its products in foreign markets; in the foreign student they have 
potential good will messengers. Assistance to foreign students could generate 
much good will and good business. When countries with low dollar reserves 
limit a student’s money export, when scholarship funds are thin and exchange 
rates prohibitive, industry could give aid. Labor unions which are in good 
part comprised of rather recent immigrant families could share in this foreign 
student interest and, while aiding the needy student, advance the cause of 
international trade unionism. This would have the additional benefit of 
counteracting the very effective Communist propaganda. I am further con- 
vinced that parish and diocesan agencies might also contribute to the foreign 
student’s integration into American life. This guest student might be invited 
to social and intellectual activities run by the parish or asked to participate in 
diocesan programs that strive for world understanding. At the same time the 
student could be asked to assist in the religious education of the foreign ele- 
ments in the parish. It is clear that much could be done by Spanish-speaking 
students in areas where the migratory labor classes live in isolation because of 
their lack of English. The knowledge and skills of the Catholic college boy or 
girl can be used to explain Catholic life, co-operative buying and selling, credit 
unions, legal procedures, housing protection, and American ways to those who 
are seriously exploited. 
- Community and campus should combine their facilities to aid the foreign 
student and so assure his return to his homeland with pleasant memories of 
his stay in the United States. Some of the factors that should be incorporated 
in this memory are the following: 

1. Good admission policies at the school. This means a prompt and accurate 

evaluation of his academic transcript; and it presumes an honest testing 
of his ability in English. If he needs intensive study in English, prior to 
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admission to the United States’ school, then Catholic centers should be 
established to this end. 


A good body of principles that have become integrated in his thinking 
and expressed in his actions. This is also related to an emotional balance 
in his personality. 

A life that is intelligently and practically Catholic; that is concerned 
with the spiritual and material needs of one’s neighbor; that seeks to lead 
others in accord with these ideals of Christianity and social justice. 


A body of knowledge that prepares one for the economic, social, political, 
and religious needs of life; a set of skills in the particular field of study. 


An assistance in job-getting at home, upon completion of studies in the 
United States. An illustration of this is found in the recent action of the 
American Friends of the Middle East, which sought to find jobs for 
Middle Eastern students returning to their homes from the United States, 
It seems strange that American firms should have to assist foreign stu- 
dents to get jobs in their own countries; but, when one considers that 
much of the industrial effort in Middle Eastern countries is under the 
aegis of the West, one sees that such industries will have a vital role in 
his country’s development. This company could wisely aid those who have 
studied in the U. S. and who are inclined to understand the ideals of 
the U. S. by thinking of them when selecting personnel. 


. Personal friendships with members of the faculty, student body, and 


members of the community will be most important aspects in the “good 
memory” of the foreign student. 


If these few principles are kept in mind and practiced, one is able to pre- 
dict that our foreign students will return to their country with a warm feeling 
toward the United States and a desire to improve the good relations of other 
countries with the United States. The foreign student’s years on the American 
Catholic campus will have been a contribution to his personal development, 
to the well-being of his own country, and to better understanding for the 
United States in its international relations. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the National Catholic 
Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 


OBJECT 


SECTION 1. It shall be the object of this Association to strengthen the con- 
viction of its members and of people generally that the proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian. 


SEcTION 2. In addition this Association shall emphasize that Christian 
education embraces the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, with the goal of elevat- 
ing it, and perfecting it according to the example and teaching of Christ. 


Section 8. To accomplish these goals the Association shall encourage a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators by the promotion of 
the study, discussion and publication of matters that pertain to religious 
instruction and training as well as to the entire program of the arts and 
sciences. The Association shall emphasize that the true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of this life but develops and perfects his natural facul- 
ties by coordinating them with the supernatural. 


ARTICLE III 


DEPARTMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the following Departments: 
Major Seminary, Minor Seminary, College and University, School Superin- 
tendents’, Secondary School, Elementary School, and Special Education. Other 
departments or sections may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

Section 2. Each department or section within a department, although 
under the direction of the Executive Board, retains its autonomy and elects its 
own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in departmental or sectional 
regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution or the By- 
Laws adopted in pursuance thereof. 


Section 8. It shall be the responsibility of the President of each Depart- 
ment to report to the Executive Secretary the time, place, and proposed pro- 
-&ram of all regional meetings. 


ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS 
SEcTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President General; 
Vice Presidents General to correspond in number with the number of Depart- 
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ments in the Association; an Executive Secretary; and an Executive Board. 
In addition to the above-mentioned officers, the Executive Board shall include 
three members from each department—the President and two other members 
specifically elected to represent their department on the Executive Bvard. 


SEcTION 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual meeting 
wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless otherwise specified 
in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be chosen annually in a general 
meeting of the Association. 


SECTION 2. The President General shall preside at general meetings of the 
Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. Meetings of the 
Executive Board shall be called at the discretion of the President General and 
the Executive Secretary or whenever a majority of the Board so desires, 


ARTICLE VI 


THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each Department, shall 
be elected in the general meeting of the Association. In the absence of the 
President General, the Vice President General representing the Major Semi- 
nary Department shall perform the duties of the President General. In the 
absence of both of these, the duties of the President General shall be per- 
formed by the Vice Presidents General representing the other Departments in 
the following order: Minor Seminary, College and University, School Super- 
intendents’, Secondary School, Elementary School, and Special Education. 
In the absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents General, a 
pro tempore Chairman shall be chosen by the Executive Board on nomination, 
the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 


THE <XECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SECTION 1. The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the Executive 
Board. The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to 
re-election. He shall receive a suitable salary in an amount to be fixed by the 
Executive Board. 


SEcTION 2. The Executive Secretary shall be resource officer of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive 
and keep on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall perform 
other duties consonant with the nature of his office. 


SEcTION 8. The Executive Secretary shall be the custodian of ail moneys 
of the Association. He shall pay all bills authorized under the budget approved 
by the Executive Board. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
these fiscal duties. His accounts shall be subject to annual professional audit, 
and this audit shall be submitted for the approval of the Executive Board. 


SecTION 4. Whenever the Executive Secretary, with the approval of the 
President General, finds that the balance in the checking account maintained 
by his office is in excess of the short-term requirements of the account, he is 
authorized to deposit the excess funds in savings accounts of well-established 
banks or building and loan associations; provided only that the amount on 
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deposit with any one such institution shall not exceed the amount covered by 
Federal Deposit Insurance. 


ARTICLE VIII 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SecTION 1. As mentioned in Article IV, the Executive Board shall consist of 
the general officers of the Association therein enumerated together with the 
Presidents of the Departments and two other members elected from each 
Department of the Association. 


SecTIOoN 2. The Executive Board shall determine the general policies of 
the Association. It shall supervise the arrangements for the annual meetings 
of the Association. 


SecTIon 8. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. The 
expenses of the Association and the expenses of the Departments and Sections 
shall be paid from the Association treasury, under the direction and with the 
authorization of the Executive Board. 


Section 4. It shall have power to regulate admission into the Association, 
to fix membership fees, and to provide means for carrying on the work of the 
Association. 


Section 5. It shall have power to form committees to facilitate the dis- 
charge of its work. It shall authorize the auditing of the accounts of the 
Executive Secretary. It shall have power to interpret the Constitution and 
regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute its decision shall 
be final. It shall have power to fill all interim vacancies occurring among its 
members until such vacancies can be filled in the annual elections. 


Section 6. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting each year. 


ARTICLE IX 


MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Under the direction of the Executive Board, anyone who is 
desirous of promoting the objects of this Association may be-admitted to 
membership on payment of membership fee. Memberships shall be institu- 
tional or individual. Payment of the annual fee entitles the individual mem- 
ber to copies of the general publications of the Association issued after admis- 
sion into the Association but not to departmental publications. Payment of the 
annual fee entitles the institutional member to copies of the general publica- 
tions of the Association issued after admission into the Association and to 
publications of the department of which the institution is a member. The right 
to vote in Department | meetings is determined by the regulations of the 
several Departments. 


SEcTION 2. Benefactors of the Association shall be individuals, institutions, 
or organizations interested in the activities of Catholic education who con- 
tribute one thousand dollars or more to its financial support. 

Section 3. Individuals interested in the activities of the Association who 
contribute an annual fee of twenty-five dollars or more shall be Sustaining 
Members of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at an annual meeting, provided that such amendment has 
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been approved by the Executive Board and proposed to the members at a 
general meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XI 


BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted 
at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members present and voting; 
but no By-Law shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 
1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, which shall 
not be less than one-third of its number. 
2. Publications of the Departments may be distributed only to institutional 
members of the Departments. 
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Jan 


; at a FINANCIAL REPORT OF 
THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Washington, D. C., December 31, 1958 
do 
wr i RECEIPTS 
d. 1958 
am. 1 Baletieg. Ge WOM. 2. worn ccc nodose eewn< ue pad ee ote cde $ 46,061.99 
1958 Receipts: 
dia Convention Receipts -. ..cccveecrncesecss $50,000.00 
PORNO OES e.d oc 3: ce RRs eee Beas 11,915.00 
¢ Membership Fees: 
ational Sustaining Members .... $ 825.00 
Major Seminary Depart- 
ment—Inst. ......... 1,697.00 
Minor Seminary Depart- 
ment—Inst. ......... 2,325.00 
College & University 
Dept.—Inst. ......... 14,125.00 
School Superintendents’ 
Department ......... 2,026.00 
Secondary School Depart- 
ment—Inst. ......... 16,473.00 
Elementary School De- 
partment—Inst. ..... 28,379.50 
Special Education Dept. 
=<. sche melee dw ae 574.00 
Special Education Dept. 
ORES ck aes house 308.00 
Vocation Section ...... 519.00 
Newman Section ....... 68.00 
General Members ...... 5,442.50 


Total Membership Fees ........ 72,762.00 
Income on Reserve Fund ............... 5,632.74 
Rental of Sublet Space ................ 1,221.88 
Reports and Bulletins ................ 884.48 
MINION 3 on. Ceweeericki ees ieacusage 39.91 
Subscriptions to the Bulletin ........... 326.00 
Miscellaneous Receipts ................ 15.06 


Total Receipts during 1958 ................... 142,797.07 


Total: January 1, 1958, Balance, plus 1958 
INN FS a siaicaece oka isan scapamh lane ae Paaias $188,859.06 
ea 
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EXPENDITURES 


Operating Expenses of the National Office: 
Salaries $61,561.37 
Printing: 
NCEA Quarterly Bulletin: 
February 1958 .. $ 986.15 
May 1958 1,333.50 
August 1958 
(Proceedings) . 18,824.95 
November 1958.. 1,358.18 $17,502.78 


Directory of Catholic Facilities for 
Exceptional Children, 3rd edition 4,425.00 
Pamphlets, stationery, office forms, 


Total Printing 27,074.43 


Mimeographing and Duplicating 3,022.93 

2,474.78 

10,100.02 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,286.97 
Office Supplies 2,204.88 
Office Equipment 7,379.00 
Repair and Upkeep of Equipment 410.96 
Insurance 450.65 
Books, Magazines, Miscellaneous Publications ... 686.52 
Petty Cash Fund 82.62 
Remodeling of Office Space 2,146.00 
D. C. Personal Property Tax 1,465.13 
Miscellaneous Office Expenses 465.51 


Total Operating Expenses of National Office .... $120,811.77 
Membership in Professional Organizations 
Contributions to Other Professional Associations 


Expenses Accounts: 
Executive Secretary, Associate Secretaries, and other profes- 
sional staff and representatives on assignment $ 10,330.53 
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Departmental Expenses during 1958: (Departmental publications 
and field expenses only) 
College and University Department— 
Committee on 


Membership ....... $ 25.00 
Newsletter .......... 2,011.00 
Regional Unit Expenses 156.19 
Secretary’s Office .... 1,700.00 


Total College and University 
UR ONOOD gic'ccec cc es cs aes $ 3,892.19 


Secondary School Department— 
Catholic High School 
Quarterly Bulletin, 
Reprints, and Postage $1,996.21 
President’s and 


Secretary’s Offices . 66.75 
Regional Unit 
EERDONBCR 6 6 ois) 5. 5/4:<: 50 209.26 


Total Secondary School 
EERNONSCS. oss sive o:Pewids.wee 2,272.22 


School Superintendents’ Department— 
November Meeting ... $ 914.61 
Miscellaneous ....... 21.84 


Total School Superintendents’ 
PONG 5. .cke bck SUING 936.45 


Elementary School Department— 
Catholic Education News Digest 
Bi RUSSSRG 6 5 cccuiee dew osla 519.63 


Total Departmental Expenses ......... $ 7,620.49 


811.77 Committee Expenses: 


357.50 General Executive Board ........... $ 3,435.99 
Problems and Plans Committee ..... 4,350.85 
230.00 
Total Committee Expenses ............ 7,786.84 
wae Weemtle PreMe occ. ee kk 2,400.00 
330.53 panne tS 
Total Expenditures during 1958 ................... $149,537.18 
Balance on Hand, December 31, 1958 ............... 39,321.93 


Total: 1958 Expenditures plus Balance on Hand, 
Desemuer Gis 1806 tascsn Sen oe ck waeas ae es $188,859.06 
S————————— 





PROGRAM 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
1959 


PONTIFICAL LOW MASS 


Tuesday, March 31—9:00 A.M. 
St. Nicholas Church 


Tennessee and Pacific Avenues 


Celebrant—His Excellency, Most Rev. Justin J. McCarthy, S.T.D., Bishop oi 
Camden 


Sermon at the Mass—Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., Associate Secretary, Semi: 
nary Departments, National Catholic Educational Association 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


Tuesday, March 31—10:30 A.M. 


Ballroom, Convention Hall 


Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., Bishop 0 
Bridgeport, President General of the National Catholic Educational 
Association 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive Secretary, Natio 
al Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D. C. 


Worps or GREETING 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Justin J. McCarthy, S.T.D., Bishop of Camée 


The Honorable Frederick Raubinger, Commissioner of Education, 
of New Jersey 
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The Honorable Joseph Altman, Mayor of Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mr. Alfred Saseen, Superintendent of Public Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 


KeYNOTE ADDRESS 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D. Bishop of Bridgeport, 
President General of the National Catholic Educational Association 


Music: Organ selections by Miss Lois Miller, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FORMAL OPENING OF EXHIBITS 


Tuesday, March 31—2:00 P.M. 
Main Floor, Convention Hall 


InrropuUcTORY REMARKS: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, Hochwalt, Executive 
Secretary, National Catholic Educational Association 


GREETINGS AND A WorD OF WELCOME: His Excellency, Most Rev. Lawrence J. 
Shehan, Bishop of Bridgeport, President General of the National Catholic 
Educational Association 


A WorD FROM THE Exuisitors’ AssociaTION: Mr. John Joseph Moran, Presi- 
dent, Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association, Representative of the 
American Book Company, New York, N. Y. 


PONTIFICAL LOW MASS 
Wednesday, April 1—8:30 A.M. 
St. Nicholas Church 
Tennessee and Pacific Avenues 


Celebrant—His Excellency, Most Rev. James A. McNulty, D.D., Bishop of 
Paterson 


BSermon at the Mass—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., Associate Secretary, College 
and University Department, National Catholic Educational Association 


PONTIFICAL LOW MASS 
Thursday, April 2—8:30 A.M. 
St. Nicholas Church 
Tennessee and Pacific Avenues 


jp elebrant—His Excellency, Most Rev. Martin W. Stanton, S.T.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Newark 


Sermon at the Mass—Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S., Associate Secretary, Sec- 
ondary School Department, National Catholic Educational Association 
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HOLY MASS 
Friday, April 3—8:00 A.M. 
St. Nicholas Church 
Tennessee and Pacific Avenues 


Celebrant—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Associate Secretary, Special Educa. 
tion Department, National Catholic Educational Association 


Sermon at the Mass—His Excellency, Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D, 
Bishop of Manchester 


COMMITTEE AND SPECIAL MEETING AND FUNCTIONS 


Monday, March 30 


6:00 P.M.—CaTHoLic EpUcATIONAL EXHIBITORS ASSOCIATION, RECEPTION 
AND BANQUET—Madison Hotel 


Tuesday, March 31 


9:00 A.M.—CaTHOLIc EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITORS ASSOCIATION, MEETING— 
Room B, Convention Hall 


9:30 A.M.—SouUTHERN STATES, CATHOLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, MEET: 
1nc—Room 1, Convention Hall 


12:00 Noon—NATIONAL SISTER FORMATION COMMITTEE AND REGIONAL CHAIR. 
MEN, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES, LUNCHEON MEET. 
1nc—Green Room, Columbus Hotel 


P.M.—AUGUSTINIAN EpucATIONAL CONFERENCE, MEETING—FEast Room, 
Claridge Hotel 


P.M.—SouTHERN STATES, CATHOLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, MEET: 
1Inc—Room 1, Convention Hall 


P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP, COLLEGE AND UNIveRSITY DEPART 
MENT—Green Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMEN! 
—Room 1, Convention Hall 


P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, SECONDARY ScHOOL DEPARTMENT— 
Room 2, Convention Hall 


P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT— 
Room 3, Convention Hall 


P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, SPECIAL EpucaTIon DEPARTMENT— 
Room 4, Convention Hall 


P.M.—ExecuTIVE CoMMITTEE, VocaTION SEcTION—Room 5, Conver 
tion Hall 
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4.00 P.M.—EvaLuaTIon COMMITTEE—Room 17, Convention Hall 


430 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
—Carlton Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


4.30 P.M.—EXEcuTIvE, EpiroriaL, AND Apvisory Boarps, NATIONAL CaTHO- 
Lic KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, MEETING—Blenheim Card 
Room, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 


600 P.M.—Newman Crus CHapPLains’ SEcTION, DINNER MEETING—Place 
to be Announced 


6:00 P.M.—AUcUSTINIAN EDUCATIONAL AssocIATION, DINNER—East Room, 
Claridge Hotel 


700 P.M.—GENERAL EXEcUTIVE Boarp, NCEA, Dinner MEETINGC—West 
Room, Claridge Hotel 


‘87:15 P.M.—CaRMELITE EpDUCATIONAL CONVENTION DiINNER—Promenade, 
Claridge Hotel 
Topic: “A Report on the Religion Curriculum in Carmelite 
High Schools” 


8:30 P.M.—NeEwManN Crus CHap.ains’ SEcTION, Business MEETINGC—John’s 
Motel 
Wednesday, April 1 


0:00 A.M.—NAaTIONAL CATHOLIC BOOKMEN’s ASSOCIATION, MEETINGC—Room 
3, Convention Hall 


9200 Noon—Surervisors’ LuncHEon MEeEtTiINc—Trimble Hall, Claridge 


Hotel (Sponsored by Superintendents; admission by ticket 
only) 


2:00 Noon—Kaprpa Gamma P11, LuncHEoN—Ocean Terrace, Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel 


2:15 P.M.—NeEwMAN CLus CuHapLains’ SEcTION, LUNCHEON MEETING—Place 
to be Announced 


2:00 P.M.—EXxecuTIvVE Boarp, NaTionaL CaTHotic ApuLt Epucation Com- 
MISSION, MEETING—Room 2, Convention Hall 


4:00 P.M.—-SIsTER UIRECTORS OF VocATIONS, SPECIAL MEETING—Room 21, 
Convention Hall 


4:00 P.M.—EvaLuaTIon CoMMITTEE-—Room 17, Convention Hall 


5:30 P.M.——CHRISTIAN BROTHERS EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, DINNER MEET- 
1nGc—Garden Lounge, Hotel Dennis 


700 P.M.—Driocesan Directors oF Vocations, DinnER MEETING—East 
Room, Claridge Hotel 


700 P.M.—ReE.icious Directors oF Vocations, Dinner MEETINC—Board 
Room, Claridge Hotel 
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Thursday, April 2 
10:00 A.M.—Devta Epsiton Sicma, Meetinc—West Room, Claridge Hotel 





10:00 A.M.—ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ STANDING COMMITTEE ON Contin. 
ING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND Ppp. 
Lic AUTHORITY—Room 2, Convention Hall 


10:00 A.M.—ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ STANDING COMMITTEE ON UNiFory 
STATISTICAL REPORTING TO BE USED IN THE Diocess 
By NCEA anp NCWC—Room 3, Convention Hall 


10:00 A.M.—ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ STANDING COMMITTEE ON Prosiey 
OF MoRAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN PuBLIC Epbucation— 
Room 4, Convention Hall 





10:00 A.M.—ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ STANDING COMMITTEE ON Mor 
PROBLEMS IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS—Room 5, Con 
vention Hall 


10:00 A.M.—ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE Func 
TION AND STATUS OF THE DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENCY 0 
ScHooLs—Room 15, Convention Hall 


11:00 A.M.—NaTIONAL CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE, SISTER FORMATION Co 
FERENCES—Room 17, Convention Hall 


12:30 P.M.—Masor anp MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS, LUNCHEON—Ocea 
Dining Room, Claridge Hotel 





12:30 P.M.—DeEtTa Epsiton Sicma, LuNcHEon—East Room, Claridge Hot? 
2:00 P.M.—ForREIGN STUDENT SPECIAL SEssion—Room 9, Convention Hall 


3:30 P.M.—CatHoLic Aupbio-VisuAL EpucatTors ASSOCIATION, BoaRD 0 
Directors, MEETING—Room 2, Convention Hall 


4:00 P.M.—EvaLuaTION COMMITTEE—Room 17, Convention Hall 


5:00 P.M.—RECEPTION FOR ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE CATHOLIC UNIvE 
sity OF AMERICA—-Windsor Lounge, Claridge Hotel 


7:00 P.M.—CaTHOLic SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, DINNER MEETING—P% 
Lounge, Claridge Hotel 


8:00 P.M.—PriEst AND BRoTHER DirEcTors oF Vocations, MEETINGC— 
Room, Claridge Hotel 


Friday, April 3 


10:30 A.M.—ExecuTIVE COMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMEN 
—Game and TV Roon, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Rev. Emmet T. Gleeson, 0.Carm., Mount Carmel College, Niaga 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 
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Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 
Room 11, Convention Hall 


‘BPaper: PartsH Sociotocy: VITAL Hextp Towarp PAsToRAL PREPARATION IN 
np Pp 4 THE SEMINARY 
Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


JNIFORM 

ESE ANI Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. 
Room 11, Convention Hall 

>ROBLEM 


‘ation Panel Discussion: INTEGRATION OF THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN THEOLOGY 


Panelists: Very Rev. John J. Danagher, C.M., Rector, St. Thomas Seminary, 
Mor Denver, Colo. 
15, Con Rev. Francis A. Gaydos, C.M., Dean of the School of Theology, St. 
Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colo. 


1E FUNC 

— Wednesday, April 1—2:00 P.M. 
Room 11, Convention Hall 

‘on Co 


Paper: Music IN THE Mayor SEMINARY 
Rev. Russell H. Davis, St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass. 


3 Paper: PRacTICAL HELPs FoR DouBTING SEMINARIANS 
Rev. Gabriel Ward Hafford, Spiritual Director, St. Francis Seminary, 
ige Hot Milwaukee, Wis. 


mn Hall 
came: § Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. 
Room A, Convention Hall 

Ux JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
1 BPaper: Our SEMINARIES: THEIR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES 

Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., Associate Secretary, Seminary Departments, 
nc—Ps National Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D. C 

Paper: Traintinc Our FuTurRE PREACHERS 
G—bos Rev. Joseph M. Connors, S.V.D., President, The Catholic Homiletic Society, 
Techny, Ill. 

PARTM 


Thursday, April 2—12:30 P.M. 
Ocean Dining Room, Claridge Hotel 
JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Nines peaker: Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., President General, National 
_— Catholic Educational Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 3—9:00 A.M. 


Room 11, Convention Hall Paper: 

Discussion OF GENERAL PROBLEMS Re 
Business MEETING 

Paper : 

Re 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: Very Rev. Herman Romoser, 0.S.B., St. Meinrad Minor Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 


Room 13, Convention Hall 


| 


Speake: 
CALL TO ORDER. REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT. MINUTES, ae Ca 





Paper: PapaL DIRECTIVES AND LEGISLATION ON MINOR SEMINARY TRAINING 
Rev. Louis H. Prefontaine, $.S.S., Dean of College, Eymard Preparato 
Seminary, Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Paper: AIDING THE GIFTED SEMINARY STUDENT 
Rev. David M. Murphy, St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary. Rocheste 


N. Y. 
Discuss: 
Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M TH 
Room 13, Convention Hall d 
Discuss: 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS Ser 
Paper: THE MINoR SEMINARY AND WORLD REsPONSIBILITY Report: 


Rev. Arthur C. Kiernan, M.M., Director of Education, The Marykni Fo 
Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. By 


Paper: THE SuByEcT MATTER OF A SPIRITUAL DirEcTOR’s DiscussiON WIT§REPORT: 
THE SEMINARIAN 
Very Rev. Jeremiah Hogan, C.M., Rector, St. John’s Seminary, Kan: 
City, Mo. 


CTIC 


Wednesday, April 1—2:00 P.M. 
Room 20, Convention Hall 


JOINT MEETING WITH VOCATION SECTION 


Paper: PRE-SEMINARY SPIRITUAL TRAINING: SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRActiCl 
Rev. Edward C. Dunn, Principal, Calvert High School, Tiffin, Ohio 


Paper: A PRAcTICAL SUMMER PROGRAM OF DIRECTIVES FOR Minor SEMINARI 


Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Rector, St. Francis Seminary, Minor Dep 
ment, Milwaukee, Wis. ntroduc 


irma 
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Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. 


Room A, Convention Hall 
JOINT MEETING WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Paper: OUR SEMINARIES: THEIR COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES 
Rev, J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., Associate Secretary, Seminary Departments, 
National Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D. C. 


Paper: TRAINING OUR FUTURE PREACHERS 
Rev. Joseph M. Connors, S.V.D., President, The Catholic Homiletic Society, 
Techny, Ill. 


Thursday, April 2—-12:30 P.M. 
Ocean Dining Room, Claridge Hotel 


JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


peaker: Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., President General, National 
Catholic Educational Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 3— 9:00 A.M. 
Room 13, Convention Hall 


Discussion: A Goop RECOMMENDATION FornmM—How To RECOMMEND Boys To 
THE SEMINARY, METHODs OF VOTING ON DISMISSAL 


Discussion Leader: Very Rev. Martin M. Howard, Rector, Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, Chicago, II]. 


heport: RESULTS OF A TESTING PROJECT BY THREE SEMINARIES, Usinc “Scat- 
Form 1B” 
By the Chairman 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON NOMINATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


CTION OF OFFICERS 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 
Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


GENERAL SESSION 


hairman: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., President, College and Uni- 
versity Department, Providence College, Providence, R. I. 


troduction of New Presidents 
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Theme: CHRISTIAN EpucaTIon: OuR COMMITMENTS AND REsouRcEs 


Address: CurisTIAN HicHER Epucation—Our CoMMITMENTs, AcTUAL 
AND POTENTIAL 


Speaker: Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address: CHRISTIAN HIGHER EpucaTtion—Our Resources, ACTUAL an 
POTENTIAL 


Speaker: Dr, Urban H. Fleege, Head, Department of Education, De Pau! 
University, Chicago, IIl. 


Wednesday, April 1—8:45 A.M. 
Red Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


MEETING OF DISCUSSION LEADERS AND RECORDERS 


Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. 
DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
Theme: Our COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR BALANCED Epucation 


Green Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Group 1: Our CoMMITMENTs AND REsouRCEs IN COMPLEX INSTITUTION 


Discussion Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., Academic Assistant to the Presi 
Leader: dent, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Group 2: Our COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR TEACHER Epucatio’ 
IN Our LrBeRAL Arts COLLEGES 


Discussion Sister M. Augustine, 0.S.F., President, Alverno College, Mil 
Leader: waukee, Wis. 


Ballroom, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Group 3: Our COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR SCIENTIFIC Epucif 
TION IN OuR LiBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


Discussion Rev. Patrick H. Yancey, S.J., Chairman, Department of Bio! 
Leader: ogy, Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 


Carlton Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Group 4: Our COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR EDUCATION FoR Bus-g’ 
NESS IN OuR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


Discussion Rev. Jerome Toner, 0.S.B., Dean of Industrial Relations, Sg! 
Leader: Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash. 
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Game and TV Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Our COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES FOR MopERN LANGUAGES 
IN Our LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


Sister Mary Helen, O.S.F., Department of Modern Languages, 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


Crystal Dining Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


De Pauly Croup 6: Our COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES IN OUR Two-YEAR INsTI- 
TUTIONS 


Discussion Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Gwynedd Mercy Junior College 
Leader : Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. 


Room 20, Convention Hall 


SISTER FORMATION SECTION 


(This is a closed meeting for major superiors and college presidents only. 
Admission by invitation and ticket.) 


General Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., Dean, College of Sister For- 
Chairman: mation, Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR SISTER COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Sister Mary William, C.S.J., President, College of St. Catherine, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., Associate Secretary, College and 
University Department, National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday, April 1—12:00 Noon 
Ocean Terrace, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


KAPPA GAMMA PI—LUNCHEON MEETING 
Kappa GAMMA P! AND YouR COLLEGE 
Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., National Moderator, Kappa Gamma 
Pi, Northampton, Pa. 
Wednesday, April 1—2:00 P.M. 
Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


GENERAL SESSION 


Dr. William H. Conley, Vice President, College and University 
Department, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


tions, St! opic : Our COMMITMENT TO PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Speaker : Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., President, Fordham 
University, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Graduate Study: Rev, Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, Saint Louis 
University, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Nursing Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Dean, College of Saint Teresa, 
Education: Winona, Minn. 


Membership: Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., Executive Vice President, De 
Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 


Faculty Rev. Edward J. Drummond, S.J., Academic Vice President, 
Welfare: Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 1—3:30 P.M. 
Carlton Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
(Restricted to Presidents) 


Chairman: Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C., President, Manhattan Col: 
lege, New York, N. Y. 

Topic: THE Future oF CATHOLIC HicHER EpucaTion 

Panelists : Rev. Charles W. Albright, C.S.P., Executive Secretary, National 


Newman Club Federation, Washington, D. C 


Mr. Francis C. Pray, Vice President of College Relations, 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, New York, N. Y. 


Rev. William J. Rooney, Executive Director, Catholic Com- 
mission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, Washington, 


Wednesday, April 1—3:30 P.M. 
CONFERENCES FOR DEANS AND ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATORS 


General Theme: THE OBLIGATION OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE TO THE SUPERIOR 
STUDENT 


Group A: (Enrollment above 1800) Game and TV Room, Ritz-Ce-!ton Hotel 


Chairman: Rev. Robert M. Sullivan, 0.S.A., Chairman, Division of Arts 
and Sciences, Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. 


Topic: PREPARING OuR COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR COMPETITIVE AWARDS 
FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
Speaker : Rev. Charles E, Sheedy, C.S.C., Dean, College of Arts and 


Letters, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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ordham Group B: (Enrollment 500 to 1800) Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Chairman: Rev. William E. O’Donnell, Dean, College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
t Louis @ Topic: SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENT SCHOLARS 
Speaker : Dr. Angelo Danesino, Chairman of the Graduate Scholarship 
Teresa, Committee and Associate Professor of Modern Languages, 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N.J. 
ent, De 
Group C: (Enrollment below 500) Ballroom, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
esident, Chairman: Sister Mary Vincent, O.P., Dean, St. Mary’s Dominican Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La. 
Topic: PREPARING OuR COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR COMPETITIVE AWARDS 
FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
rs Speaker : Mr. Philip H. Des Marais, Executive Vice President, St, Mary’s 
Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 
an Col Wednesday, April 1—3:30 P.M. 
Room 13, Convention Hall 
Sahil SISTER FORMATION SECTION 
Nation : 
(Closed meeting. Admission by invitation and ticket only.) 
—7 General Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., Dean, College of Sister For- 
3 é Chairman: mation, Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 
ic Com: 
hington, Theme: PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION AND ACCREDITATION OF SMALL 
SIsTERS’ COLLEGES 
Program Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Executive Secretary, Sister Forma- 
Chairman: tion Conferences, Washington, D. C. 
IRS Panelists : Sister Thomas Aquinas, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Pitts- 
UPERIOR burgh, Pa. 
Sister M. Augustine, 0.S.F., President, Alverno College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
of Arts sister M. Bertrande, D.C., Dean, Marillac College, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
2. 
Awanbs Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 
\rts and Mother Juditn F.C.S.P., Provincial Superior, Sisters of Provi- 


Ind. dence, Seattle, Wash. 
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Wednesday, April 1—4:30 P.M. 
Green Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 
(Open to all Graduate Deans and Directors of Graduate Study) 


Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. 
Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


Chairman: Sister Bernice, O.P., Dean, Division of Education, St. John’s 
College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Topic: ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

Speaker : Dr. W. Earl Armstrong, Director, National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education, Washington, D. C. 

Topic: Provipinc HicH Quality LEARNING EXPERIENCES IN STUDENT 
TEACHING 

Speaker: Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, Professor of Education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, April 2—10:00 A.M. 
West Room, Claridge Hotel 


DELTA EPSILON SIGMA—BUSINESS MEETING 


Chairman: Dr. Nicholas Joost, President, Delta Epsilon Sigma, Assump- 
tion College, Worcester, Mass. 


Thursday, April 2—12:30 P.M. 
East Room, Claridge Hotel 


DELTA EPSILON SIGMA—LUNCHEON 


Topic: THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE, 1939-1959: Contrasts 
AND PROSPECTS 


Guest Speaker: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, Professor of Church History, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 
Ballroom, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 


Tor 
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Topic: CoMMUNICATION WITHIN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE FACULTY 
Speaker : Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., Associate Secretary, College and 
IDY University Department, National Catholic Educational 


Association, Washington, D, C. 
Topic: New DIRECTIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 
a) CoopPERATIVE GRADUATE PROGRAMS: ACTUALITIES AND 
POsSIBILITIES 
Sister Mary Thecla, I.H.M., Director of Graduate Pro- 
grams, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John’s b) New DEVELOPMENTs IN MaAsTERs’ PROGRAMS 
Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, Dean, Graduate School, Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Anceail. c) SpeEcIAL OpporTUNITIES IN DocToraL Stupy AnD Re- 
SEARCH 


Dr. F. L, Talbott, Professor of Physics, The Catholic Uni- 
TUDENT versity of America, Washington, D. C. 
‘eachers Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 
Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


JOINT CONFERENCE OF REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
WITH THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Co-Chairmen: Dr. Catherine Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., La Salle College High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topic: Let’s MAKE A PLACE FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


a) RESUME OF THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., La Salle College High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


)NTRASTS b) THe ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM FROM THE POINT 
OF View OF MEN’s COLLEGES 

History. Brother Brendan Joseph, F.S.C., Director of Admissions, 
D.C. Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 


c) THe ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM FROM THE POINT OF 
View oF Women’s COLLEGES 
Sister Columba, S.N.D., Vice President, Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 


d) Tse ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM FROM THE PoINT 
OF VIEW OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


St. Louis Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., Director of Secondary Schools, 
New York Province, New York, N. Y. 


A ssump- 
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Friday, April 3—9:00 A.M. 
Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., President, College and Uni- 
versity Department, Providence College, Providence, R. |. 





Address: CatHo.ic HicHER EpucaTion—A VIEW FROM OUTSIDE Ghats 
Speaker: Hon. John F. Brosnan, Chancellor of the Board of Regents, § 7,,,,, 
State of New York P 
Address: THE TEACHING APOSTOLATE — 
Speaker: Dr. Arthur M. Murphy, K.C.H.S., President, Saint Mary Col- 
lege, Xavier, Kans. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Chair) 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS' DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, April 2—3:30 P.M. Topic. 
Room 11, Convention Hall 
Speak. 
GENERAL MEETING 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr, Henry M. Hald, President, School Superintend- 
ents’ Department, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Topic: NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucaTion AcT 
Excise Tax TECHNICAL CHANGES ACT 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
Panelists: Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour, Associate Secretary, School Superin- 
tendents’ Department, National Catholic Educational Asso- ' 
ciation, Washington, D. C. Chairn 
Mr, William R. Consedine, Legal Department, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. Topic: 
Thursday, April 2—7:00 P.M. § Speake 
Park Lounge, Claridge Hotel 
DINNER 
(By Ticket Only) Chairm 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, President, School Superintent- 
~ Department, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, Tonic: 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 


Room D, Convention Hall 


OPENING MEETING 


Rt. Rev, Msgr. T. Leo Keaven:y, President, Secondary School 
Department, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Our Ricuest REsouRCE—THE CATHOLIC TEACHER 


Most Rev. John King Mussio, J.C.D., Bishop of Steubenville, 
Ohio 


Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. 


Room D, Convention Hall 


GENERAL MEETING 


Brother Joel Damian, F.S.C., Auxiliary Provincial, Christian 
Brothers, La Salle Institute, Glencoe, Mo. 


DEVELOPING INITIATIVE AND CREATIVE ABILITY IN SECONDARY 
ScHOOL STUDENTS 


a) Commitments: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Gorham, S.T.L., 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


b) Resources: Brother Hilary, C.F.X., Xaverian High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wednesday, April 1—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION (Ballroom, Convention Hall) 


Brother Andrew Cremer, S.M., Principal, Central Catholic High 
School, San Antonio, Tex. 


A New APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF HicH ScHOoOoL RELI- 
GION 


Rev. James Kraus, S.T.D., College of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Columbus, Ohio 


INSTRUCTION (Room D, Convention Hall) 


Brother Alfonso Comeau, C.S.C., Gilmour Academy, Gates 
Mills, Ohio 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
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Speakers: a) Modern Language: READING IN THE NEw KEY Speake 
Miss Filomena Peloro, Coordinator of Language Pro- Bi ¢ mm, 
grams, Hackensack Public Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 
b) English: CurrENT EMPHASIs IN ENGLISH 
Sister Mary Virginia, S.S.N.D., Headmistress, Notre Dame 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. Chairm 
c) Social Studies: THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES Topic: 
Mary E. Meade, Assistant Superintendent of High Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Speakei 
d) Science: THE REVISION OF THE PuHysics SYLLABUS 
Rev. Aloysius Flynn, 0.S.F.S., North East Catholic High . 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. Panelis 
ADMINISTRATORS’ MEETING (Room B, Convention Hall) 
Chairman: Rev. Joseph Coyne, 0.S.A., St. Matthew High School, Flint, 
Mich. 
Topic: Tue NaTIoNAL DEFENSE EpucaTion Act oF 1958 
Speakers: Tue NATIONAL DEFENSE EpucaTion Act oF 1958 


Dr. George C. Decker, Chief, Loans to Schools Section, U. S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and §Chairm, 
Welfare, Washington, D, C. 


THe NCWC Reviews THE Act FoR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN 
GENERAL 

Mr. William R. Consedine, Legal Department, National Cath- Speaker 
olic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


How THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF OHIO WILL ADMINISTER THE 
Act Panelist: 

Very Rev. Msgr. Bennett Applegate, Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Columbus, Ohio 


A LecaL ANALYSIS OF THE ACT FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS 

Thomas J. O’Toole, Assistant Dean, Law School, Villanova 
University, Villanova, Pa. 


Topic: 





Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. 


JOIN 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
RELIGION (Room D, Convention Hall) 
Chairman: Brother Thomas More, C.F.X., St. Xavier High School, Louis: (Co-Chair 
ville, Ky. 
Topic: TEACHERS LIGHT THE Way TO THE BETTER WorLD MOVEMENT 


oF Pius XII 
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Speaker : Rev. Stanley Kusman, S.M., Maryhurst, Kirkwood, Mo. 
Pro- Bi Summarizer: Sister Mary Prisca, R.S.M., Principal, Assumption High 
N. J. School, Louisville, Ky. 
reali INSTRUCTION (Room B, Convention Hall) 
Chairman : Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., College of St. Mary-of-the- 
—* Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Topic : RESPECT FOR LEARNING 
i Speaker : Rev. William J. Rooney, Executive Director, Catholic Commis- 
sion on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, Washington, 
D. C. 
High Panelists : Rev, David Murphy, O.Carm., Mt. Carmel High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., William McBride High School, 
Flint, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sister Francis Borgia, 0.S.F., Alvernia High School, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Rev. Richard O’Dea, S.J., Jesuit High School, Portland, Ore. 
U.S. ADMINISTRATORS’ MEETING (Room 21, Convention Hall) 
n, and B Chairman: Rev. James W. Malone, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
LS IN BT opic: RECOMMENDED FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Cath. BSpeaker : Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Assistant Dean, Evening Divi- 
sion, College of Business Administration, Marquette Uni- 
-_ versity, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Panelists : Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Gleason, Director, Archdiocesan 
8: P 
hools, Institutional Procurement Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Donald J. Reagan, Principal, Ursuline Diocesan High 
DMIN- School, Youngstown, Ohio 
Sister Marie Julie, C.R.S.M., Mater Misericordiae, Merion, Pa. 
lanova 


Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 
Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


JOINT CONFERENCE OF REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
WITH THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Louis 0Chairmen: Dr. Catherine Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C, 

EMENT Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., La Salle College High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Topic: 


General 
Chairman: 
Chairman: 


Topic: 


Speaker : 


Chairman: 


Introduction of 


Address: 


Speaker: 


APPENDIX 


Let’s MAKE A PLACE FoR ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


a) RESUME OF THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., La Salle College High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
b) THe ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM FROM THE Por 
oF View oF MEN’s COLLEGES 
Brother Brendan Joseph, F.S.C., Director of Admissions, 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
c) THe ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM FROM THE Pont 
OF VIEW OF WoMEN’s COLLEGES 
Sister Columbia, S.N.D., Vice President, Trinity Col. 
lege, Washington, D. C. 
d) THe ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM FROM THE Point 
OF VIEW OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., Director of Secondary 
Schools, New York Province, New York, N. Y. 


Friday, April 3—9:00 A.M. 


Room D, Convention Hall 


CLOSING MEETING 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, President, Secondary School 
Department, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Rev. Thomas Reidy, O.S.F.S., Past-President, Secondary School 
Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENCYCLICALS ON EDUCATION AND THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY! 
ScHOOL 


Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, Superintendent of Schook. 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 


Ballroom, Convention Hall 


Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence J. O’Connell, President, Elementary 
School Department, NCEA, Diocese of Belleville, Ill. 


Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., Associate Secretary, Eleme 
tary School Department, National Catholic Education 
Association, Washington, D. C 


CHRISTIAN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: OUR COMMITMENTS 4 
RESOURCES 


Rev. John T. Foudy, Superintendent of Schools, Archdioce 
of San Francisco, Calif. 
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Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. 


Ballroom, Convention Hall 


Rev, Edgar P. McCarren, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese 
of Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Usinc Our Tota REsouRCEs FoR Topay’s NEEDS 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of New Orleans, La. 


Wednesday, April 1—12:00 Noon 
Trimble Hall, Claridge Hotel 
SUPERVISORS’ LUNCHEON 


This luncheon is sponsored by the School Superintendents’ 
Department. Admission is by ticket only, Supervisors’ 
Meeting will follow luncheon with only ten minutes inter- 
mission, and in the same room. 


SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Superintendent of Schools, Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn, N. Y 
Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Dominican Supervisor, Chicago, III. 
IMPROVING PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONS THROUGH HOoME- 
ScHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 
COOPERATION AND CONSOLIDATION 


Rev. J. Edward Duggan, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Chicago, IIl. 


PINNING THE PATTERN 


Sister Mary Lorain, 0.S.F., Supervisor, St. Francis College, 
Joliet, Ill. 


Parents LEARN Too 


Brother Arthur Philip, F.S.C., Supervisor, St. John’s School, 
New York, N. Y. 


AcTION AHEAD 


Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., Associate Secretary, Elemen- 
tary School Department, National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Ballroom, Convention Hall 


Rev. David Fullmer, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Chicago, III. 
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UPGRADING THE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM sid 
anel 
MENTALS AND FUNDAMENTALS 


Sister Marie Theresa, S.C., Community Supervisor, New York, 


METHODs: OLD anD NEw IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
Sister M. Francis Borgia, S.S.N.D., Notre Dame College, St 
Louis, Mo. 










hairn 


Room C, Convention Hall 


Rev, John P. Breheny, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of New York, N. Y. 


Our RESPONSIBILITY TO THE CATHOLIC CHILD IN THE PuBuic 
ScHOOL 


Topic : 
Speake 
Discus. 


Very Rev. Msgr. D. Joseph Corbett, Director, Confraternity o! Troup: 


Christian Doctrine, Archdiocese of Washington, D. C. 


Room 20, Convention Hall 


Sister Madonna, C.S.C., Dean, Dunbarton College of Hol 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


MopERN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


phairm 





PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS FOR THffppic: 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Sister M. Helen, 0.S.F., Department of Modern Languages, St 
Teresa College, Winona, Minn, 

MATERIALS AND METHODS FOR THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PR0- 
GRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Mother Raymond de Jesus, F.S.E., Assistant Dean, Diocesa 
Teachers College, Putnam, Conn. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—THEI 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CATHOLI 
CHURCH 

Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, C.M., Executive Secretary, Missio 
Secretariat, Washington, D. C. dress. 
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Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Ballroom, Convention Hall 


Very Rev. Msgr. Martin Howard, Rector, Quigley Preparatory 
Seminary, Archdiocese of Chicago, IIl. 


EXPANDING Our RESOURCES 
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Eacu TEACHER A VocaTION DIRECTOR 


Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C., Principal, Good Shepherd 
School, New York, N. Y. 


RECRUITING AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF Lay TEACHERS 

Mrs, Arleen Deters, Supervisor of Lay Teachers, Archdiocese 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

Room D, Convention Hall 

Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., L.L.D., Community Supervisor, 
New York, N. Y. 

TEACHER-AID—A RESOURCE 

Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M., Saint Xavier College, Chicago, IIl. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Gleeson, Pastor, Christ the King 
Parish, Chicago, II], 


Sister Mary Suzanne, R.S.M., Principal, Christ the King 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Sister Mary Dominic, R.S.M., Assistant Principal, Queen of 
Martyrs School, Chicago, IIl. 


Room 20, Convention Hall 


Sister Esther, S.P., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Terre Haute, 


Ind. 


Our COMMITMENT TO THE FINE ARTS 


Our ComMMn MENT To Music 


Rev. Cletus Madsen, President, National Catholic Music Edu- 
cators Association, Washington, D. C. 


Our CoMMITMENT TO ART 
Sister Mary Jeanne, 0.S.F., Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Friday, April 3—9:00 A.M. 
Ball Room, Convention Hall 


Rev. John Clark, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Diocese 
of Camden, N. J. 


Mora GumDANcE IN SOcIAL BEHAVIOR 
Very Rev. Msgr. J»-"'1 A. Driscoll, Superintendent of Schools, 
rchdiocese of Lubuque, Iowa 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 
Room C, Convention Hall 


OPENING MEETING 
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Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, Superintendent of School 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo. 
Topic: Wat HAPPENED TO THE SOUL? 
Speaker : Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, National Director, Society for ti Chai 
Propagation of the Faith, New York, N. Y. “4 
Topic: REMINISCENCES AND SuccEsTIoNs (By Rev. Thomas Vemell [onic 
Moore—In Religione Pablo Maria) ae 
Jpea 
Speaker : Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., Head, Psychology and Py 
chiatry Department, The Catholic University of America 7,,,;. 
Washington, D. C. 
Topic: PsYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION OF RELIGIOUS CANDIDATES 
Speaker : Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., Chairman, Department of Ps - 
chology, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. ; 
Summ 
Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. 
Room C, Convention Hall 
CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN ( 
Chairman: Mary Harnett, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Bureau, C.R.M 
New York, N, Y. 
Topic: Basic PaiLosopHy UNDERLYING A Sounp CuRRICULUM 
ADJUS 
Speaker : Sister Mary Sheila, 0.S.F., St. Coletta School, Jefferson, W 
/airm 
Topic: ARITHMETIC 
Speaker : Sister Ann Dolores, S.L., Supervisor in Special Education, | is. 
Louis, Mo. i 
Topic: TEACHING WRITTEN LANGUAGE ARTS Speaker 
Speaker : Sister Annemarie, M.Z.S.H., St. Anthony’s School, Oakm 
Pa. 
Topic: TEACHING RELIGION 
Speaker: Sister Marie Martin, S.S.J., School of the Holy Childho 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Topic : 
Topic: TEACHING ORAL LANGUAGE 
Speaker : Helen Donovan, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Bureau for Sp ) 


Improvement, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Wednesday, April 1—2:00 P.M. 
Room C, Convention Hall 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE EMOTIONALLY AND SOCIALLY 
DISTURBED CHILD 


Chairman: Sister Serena, Administrator, Kennedy Child Study Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


tm Topic: THE Primary EpucaTIion OF CHILDREN 


Speaker : Leo H. Bartemeier, M.D., Medical Director, Seton Institute, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Topic: THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEA Stupies ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY AND PREVENTATIVE MEASURES SUGGESTED FOR 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 


Speaker : William C. Kvaraceus, Ph.D., Director, NEA Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, Washington, D. C. 


Summarizer : Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., Editor, Toe CatHotic ScHOOL 
JouRNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thursday, April 2——9:30 A.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


(See list of facilities for exceptional children in New Jersey at end of 
Special Education Department Program) 


Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 


Room C, Convention Hall 
ADJUSTMENT SUPERVISOR AND PROBLEMS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Chairman: George F. Donovan, Ph.D., Interim Associate Professor of 
Education, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Topic: Our COMMITMENTs AND RESOURCES IN THE FIELD OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Gorham, S.T.L., Assistant Professor 
of Education, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

THE WorK OF THE ADJUSTMENT SUPERVISOR IN THE PARO- 
CHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Sister Mary Jogues, O.P., Adjustment Supervisor, Department 
of Education, Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPEECH PROGRAM IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN THE ARCH- 
DIOCESE OF BosToN 


Wilbert Pronovost, Ph.D., Professor of Speech and Hearing, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
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Friday, April 3—9:00 A.M. 
Room C, Convention Hall 


THE VALUES OF MUSICAL THERAPY AND TAPE IN SPECIAL 


EDUCATION 
Chairman: Sister Joseph Mary, S.S.N.D., Lt. Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Insti. 
tute, Washington, D. C. 
Topic: THE Use oF TaPE IN INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
Speaker: Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, 0.S.B., Mt. St. Scholastica Col 


lege, Atchison, Kans. 
Demonstration: THE PracTICAL VALUE OF TAPE TEACHING FOR EXCEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN 

Speaker: Sister Mary Wendeline, 0.S.B., Special Education, Covington, 
Ky. 

Topic: THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF Music 

Speaker : Rev. John H. Rienke, S.J., Xaxier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CATHOLIC FACILITIES IN NEW JERSEY FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


St. Joseph’s School for the Blind, 253 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Cerebral Palsy Clinic, Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, 655 East Jersey St., Elizabeth 
1,N. J. 

St. Peter’s Hospital Hearing Clinic, Easton Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Christ Child School (Mentally Retarded), 513 W. Sixth St., Plainfield, N. J. 

Clinic for Retarded Children, St. Mary’s Hospital, Passaic, N. J. 

Child Guidance Clinic, St. Michael’s Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

Child Guidance Clinic, 47 Central Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 

Guild Training and Placement Service, 99 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS FOR ADOLESCENTS 


Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, Camden 3, N. J. 
St. Francis’ Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. 

St. Michael Hospital, Newark 2, N. J. 

Holy Name Hospital, Teaneck, N. J. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Orange, N. J. 

St. Francis’ Hospital, Trenton, N. J. 

St. Mary’s Hospitai, Passaic, N. J. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Paterson, N. J. 


MENTAL HYGIENE CLINICS 


New Jersey’s Boystown, Kearny, N. J. 
Our Lady of Grace Training School, Morristown, N. J. 
Collier School, Wickatunk, N. J. 


Then 


Chair 


Paper 


Chair: 


Paper 


Paper 


Paper; 
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Remedial Reading Clinic, St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 
Speech Clinic (St. Mary’s School), Plainfield, N. J. 
Speech Clinic (St. Anne’s School), Fair Lawn, N. J. 


SOME NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The Training School at Vineland, N. J., for mentally retarded 

The Kessler Institute for Rehabilitation, West Orange, N. J. 

A. Harry Moore School, Jersey City, N. J., for orthopedically handicapped 
New Jersey School for Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 


VOCATION SECTION 


Basic THEOLOGICAL CONCEPTS ON VOCATIONS 
Dogma, Scripture, moral theology, canon law, practical 
theology, and proper motivation as applied to Vocations 


Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 


Room B, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Vocation Director, Vincentian 
Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper: THe Cuurcn’s TEACHING ON VOCATIONS 


Rev. John F. X. Sweeney, S.J., College of Sacred Heart, Wood- 
stock, Md. 


Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. 
Room B, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin, Diocesan Director of Vocations, 
Diocese of Rockville Centre, Huntington, N. Y. 
Paper : ScRIPTUAL APPROACH TO VOCATIONS 
Rev. John L. McKenzie, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 
Paper : Morat ASPECTs IN THE QUESTION OF VOCATIONS 


Rev. Charles A. Schleck, C.S.C., Holy Cross College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Wednesday, April 1—2:00 P.M. 
Room 20, Convention Hall 
JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
(Session for Priests and Brothers) 
Paper: PRE-SEMINARY SPIRITUAL TRAINING: SOME PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES 


Rev. Edward C. Dunn, Principal, Calvert High School, Tiffin, 
Ohio 
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Paper: A PracticAL SUMMER PROGRAM OF DIRECTIVES FOR MINoR Pap 
SEMINARIANS 
Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Rector, St. Francis Seminary, Minor 
Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wednesday, April 1—2:00 P.M. 


Room 21, Convention Hall 


SESSION FOR SISTERS 


Cha 
Chairman: Brother Albert Kozar, S.M., Marianist Vocation Director, 
Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. Top 
Paper: Proper RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEACHER AND PROSPECTIVE 
VOCATION Disc 
Sister Mary George, R.S.M., Mistress of Postulants, Mount St. § ea 
Mary’s Motherhouse, North Plainfield, N. J. Pane 
Paper: SPIRITUAL PREPARATION AS A MOTIVATION FOR VOCATIONS 
Rev. Patrick J. Howard, O.F.M., Holy Name College, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
Wednesday, April 1—4:00 P.M. 
Room 21, Convention Hall Chai 
SPECIAL MEETING OF SISTER DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS 
Chairman: Brother G. Henry, F.S.C., Vocation Director, La Salle College, Pape 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wednesday, April 1—7:00 P.M. 
East Room, Claridge Hotel 
DIOCESAN DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS, DINNER MEETING Ce: 
U 


Wednesday, April 1—7:00 P.M. 
Board Room, Claridge Hotel 


RELIGIOUS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS, DINNER MEETING 


Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 
Room B, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin, Diocesan Director of Vocations, 
Diocese of Rockville Centre, Huntington, N. Y. 
Paper: CANONICAL ASPECTS OF PRIESTLY VOCATIONS 


Rev. Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M. Conv., St. Anthony-on-Hudson 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS ON VOCATIONS 


Rev. Augustine P. Hennessy, C.P., Passionist Monastery, West 
Springfield, Mass. 


Thursday, April 2—8:00 P.M. 
Board Room, Claridge Hotel 


PRIEST AND BROTHER DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS MEETING 


Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Vocation Director, Vincentian 
Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topic: UnusuaL Canpiates—DiFricutt DECISIONS FOR VOCATION 


DIRECTORS 
ECTIVE 


Discussion Rev. Matthew Fogarty, M.S.SS.T., Vocation Director, Silver 
ant St. @ Leader: Spring, Md. 


Panelists : Rev. Harold Powers, C.S.P., New York, N. Y.; Brother Paul, 
NS C.F.X., Silver Spring, Md.; Brother Patrick Reilly, 
Wash F.S.C.H., Lakewood, N. J. 


Friday, April 3—9:00 A.M. 


Room B, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Vocation Director, Vincentian 
Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper : FosTERING Proper MorivaTION FoR CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Brother Charles Lawrence, F.S.C., Manhattan College, River- 
dale, N. Y. 


NEWMAN CLUB CHAPLAINS’ SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. George G. Garrelts, National Chaplain, National Newman 
Club Federation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 
Ritz Hall, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


ATTENDANCE AT OPENING GENERAL SESSION OF 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT, NCEA 


Tuesday, March 31—6:00 P.M. 
(Place to be announced) 


DINNER MEETING 


Tuesday, March 31—8:30 P.M. 
John’s Motel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 
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Topic: DEVELOPMENT AND FURTHER PLANS FOR A NATIONAL NEwMan 
FEDERATION 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. 
Room 15, Convention Hall 


Topic: THE NEWMAN APOSTOLATE: COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES 
Speaker: Very Rev. Msgr. James E. Rea, S.T.D., Columbia University 
Newman Clubs, New York, N. Y. 


Wednesday, April 1—-12:15 P.M. 
(Place to be announced) 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


Wednesday, April 1—3:30 P.M. 
Carlton Room, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCE FOR 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ADULT EDUCATION COMMISSION 


Thursday, April 2—9:00 A.M. 
Room 13, Convention Hall 


Theme: A CHALLENGE To CATHOLIC EpucATORS—ADULT EDUCATION 


Presiding: Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M., Cap., President, NCAEC, Direc- 
tor, Adult Education, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Introduction of NCAEC Officers 


Report: Sister Jerome Keeler, 0.S.B., Executive Secretary, NCAEC, 
Donnelly College, Kansas City, Kans. 


Announcements: Mr. Anthony Salamone, Vice President, NCAEC, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address: A CHALLENGE TO CATHOLIC EpucATORS—ADULT EDUCATION 
Speaker: Rev. Gustav Weigel, S.J., Woodstock, Md. 
Discussion Period 


Topic: Way Don’r Catuouic Epucators ... ? (Some pertinent and 
penetrating questions from widely varied backgrounds 
and perspectives) 
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Margaret Kelly, Camp Fire Girls 

Sister Christine, Libraries 

Martin Work, National Council of Catholic Men 
Chaplain Col. James J. McMahon 

Mr. Philip Sharper, Sheed and Ward 


Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 


Room 13, Convention Hall 


General assembly divided into four groups to discuss the chal- 
lenge presented by the main speaker and the five speakers 
on WHY DON’T CATHOLIC EDUCATORS ... ? 


Rev. James I. Birkley, C.P.D.S., St. Joseph’s College, Whiting, 
Ind. 

Dr. James Byrne, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Henrietta Eileen, St. Teresa’s College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. John Carvlin, C.S.P., Austin, Texas 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox 
Jack Williams 

Miss Margaret Mealey 
Chaplain Major Leo W. Frye 
Brother Daniel Rabitt 

Rev. Vincent Dolbec 

Rev. Charles O’Neill, S.J. 
Very Rev. Francis Carney 
Russell Barta 

Rev. Sebastian Miklas 

Mary Measels 

Rev. Charles O’Connor 


REPORT FROM GROUPS 
Moderator: Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M., Cap. 


Mr. Anthony Salamone 
Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 
Very Rev. Edward Latimer 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight 


Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M., Cap. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Room 1, Convention Hall 
Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. 
Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF TAPE TEACHING AN) 
Room 10, Convention Hall 
Tuesday, March 31—2:00 P.M. MUS 
Wednesday, April 1—9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. 
Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. ADJ 


Friday, April 3—9:00 A.M. 


SPECIAL SESSION ON FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Thursday, April 2—2:00 P.M. 
Room 9, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Robert T. Murphy, Ph.D., Director, Foreign Visitors Office, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


Topic: THE Foreicn STUDENT ON THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC Campus Genel 

Speaker : Rev. Edward W. Berbusse, S.J., Department of History, Ford. 
ham University, New York, N. Y. Greet 

Panel 

Discussion: SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND IssuEs Posep BY FOREIGN STUDENTS §f Chair 


Discussants: Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., Head, Department of Education, De 
Paul University, Chicago, Iil. Topic 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ivan Illich, Vice-Rector, Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico 





Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, Superintendent olf Panel 
Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Vice President for Student Per. 
sonnel, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 
Friday, April 3—10:30 A.M. 


Ballroom, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive Secretary 
National Catholic Educational Association 


Address: THE INSERVICE SistER-——-OuR GREATEST RESOURCE Chairs 


Speaker : Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., Dean, College of Siste 
Formation, Seattle University; National Chairman, Sis Topic. 
Formation Conferences 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
READING OF RESOLUTIONS 


Demo» 
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AN INVITATION FROM CHICAGO: Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, 
Archidocesan Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


MUSIC: Miss Lois Miller 
ADJOURNMENT 


MEETINGS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Tuesday, March 31—2:30 P.M. 


Room A, Convention Hall 
OPENING SESSION 


Rt, Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Editor, Toe CatHoic Epv- 
cATOR, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, President of CAVE, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sister Mary Hugh, R.S.M., St. Simon Stock High School, 
Bronx, N, Y. 


TEACHING OF History witH Aupio VisuAL MATERIALS (Sec- 
ondary Level) (Use of Filmstrips and the Opaque Pro- 
jector) 


Sister Mary Rosita, R.S.M., St. Catherine Academy, Bronx, 
Nuk 

Sister Mary Rosella, R.S.M., St, Catherine Academy, Bronx, 
N. Y. 


Sister Mary Mechtilde, R.S.M., St. Catherine Academy, Bronx, 
|. eS 


Sister Mary Eugene, R.S.M., St. Simon Stock High School, 
Bronx, N Y 


Tuesday, March 31—3:45 P.M. 
Room A, Convention Hall 


Sister Mary Agneta, S.S.N.D., Supervisor, Holy Angels Acad- 
emy, Fort Lee, N. J. 


TEACHING OF READING wiTH AupIo VisuAL MateriAts (Ele- 
mentary Level) (Use of the Filmstrip, Tape, Controlled 
Reader) 


Dr. Constant De Cotiis, Director, Reading Clinic, St. John’s 
University, Jamaica, New York 
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Chairman: 


Topic: 


Demonstrator: 
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Wednesday, April 1—10:00 A.M. 


Room A, Convention Hall 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., St. John’s University, Jamaica, 
N. Y. 


SEEING, HEARING, AND BELIEVING 


Most Rev. Walter W. Curtis, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Newark, N. J. 


Wednesday, April 1—10:45 A.M. 
Room A, Convention Hall 
THE MIRACLE OF OUR Lapy oF FATIMA 


For the first time: 10 minute excerpt with teaching plan of 
the Warner Brothers motion picture. Produced in co. 
operation with CAVE for Catholic schools by Teaching 
Film Custodians. 


Wednesday, April 1—11:00 A.M. 
Room A, Convention Hall 


Mother Mary Bede, S.H.C.J., Holy Child School, Rye, N. Y. 


TEACHING OF RELIGION wiTH AupIo VisuAL MATERIALS (Ele. 
mentary Level) (Use of Filmstrips and Records) 


Mother Mary Borgia, S.H.C.J., Holy Child School, Sharon 
Hill, Pa, 


Wednesday, April 1—2:30 P.M. 


Room A, Convention Hall 


Mother Mary Concepta, R.S.M., Supervisor, Mount St. Mary 
Motherhouse, North Plainfield, N. J. 


TEACHING OF SCIENCE WITH AupDIO VISUAL MATERIALS (Ele: 
mentary Level) (Use of Filmstrips) 


Sister Mary Nicholas, R.S.M., Principal, Cathedral Elementary 
School, Trenton, N, J. 


Wednesday, April 1—3:30 P.M. 
Room A, Convention Hall 


Sister Caroline Joseph, O.S.F., St. Elizabeth School, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 





TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY WITH AuDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 
(Elementary Level) (Use of Maps, Filmstrips and Flannd 
Board) 


Sister M. Francis Josephina, 0.S.F., St. Benedict School, Phils 
delphia, Pa. 
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Thursday, April 2—9:30 A.M. 
Room 9, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Mother Miriam Regina, S.S.J., Principal, Blessed Sacrament 
School, Margate, N. J 
Topic: TEACHING OF LANGUAGE ARTS WITH AupDIO VisuAL MATERIALS 


(Primary) (Use of Flannel Board and Tape) 
Demonstrator: Sister Mary Anne Joseph, C.R.S.M., St. Joseph School, Sea 
Isle City, N. J. 


Thursday, April 2—10:30 A.M. 
Room 9, Convention Hall 


Chairman: To Be Announced 


Topic: TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC WITH AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 
(Elementary Level) (Use of Filmstrips and Charts) 


Demonstrator: Sister Kathryn Maureen, I.H.M., St. Agnes Demonstration 
School, West Chester, Pa. 


Thursday, April 2—2:30 P.M. 
Room A, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. Bernard Butcher, Pastor, St. Mary’s Church, Meriden, 
Conn. 


Demonstration: EQUIPMENT CLINIC with Audio Visual Materials 
(A demonstration of various types of A.V. equipment. 
Exhibitors will show teachers how to operate and use 
latest developments in field.) 


Thursday, April 2—3:30 P.M. 


Room 2, Convention Hall 


BUSINESS MEETING OF CAVE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CATHOLIC BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
March 31 to April 2, 1959 
Hotel Dennis—Atlantic City, N.J. 
Tuesday, March 31, 1959 
7:00 P.M.—Editorial Board Meeting, C.B.E.A. REVIEW, “Garden Lounge” 


Wednesday, April 1, 1959 
8:30 A.M.—Mass for National Executive Board Members 


Celebrant: Rev. William Keeley, 0.S.F.S., Northeast Catholic 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Church: Our Lady Star of the Sea, California and Atlantic 
Avenues 


Courtesy: Reverend James Foley 


9:15 A.M.—*Breakfast for National Executive Board Members “Ozone 
Room” 


10:00 A.M.—Meeting, National Executive Board Members “Ozone Lounge” 
12:30 P.M.—*Luncheon, National Executive Board Members “Ozone Room” 
6:00 P.M.—*Dinner, National Executive Board Members “Tent Room” 


7:45 P.M.—*Hospitality Hour—Informal Entertainment 
ALL C.B.E.A. MEMBERS WELCOME 


“Founders Room” 
*(Through the Courtesy of the EASTERN UNIT of the C.B.E.A.) 


Thursday, April 2, 1959 
8:30 A.M.—Mass for Living Members of the C.B.E.A. 


Celebrant: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Church: Our Lady Star of the Sea, California and Atlantic 
Avenues 


9:15 A.M.—Registration—“Colonnades” 


10:15 A.M.—Address of Welcome—“Crystal Room” 


Reverend Charles McGarry, Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Camden, N. J. 


10:30 A.M.—Presidential Address: 
Rev. Brother J. Alfred, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College. 
Memphis. Tennessee 

11:00 A.M.—‘“The Spotlight on Our Curriculum”—Former Students 


Discussion Leaders: 


James R. Meehan, Ph.D., Chairman, Business Education De- 
partment, Hunter College, New York City 


Miss Isabelle A. Krey, Lecturer, Business Education Depatt- 
ment, Hunter College, New York City 


Panelists: 
Miss Ann Marie Zweigle Mr. Henry J. Lapinski 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Miss Ann Marie Murphy Mr. Francis X. O’Connor 
Brooklyn, New York Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Miss Thea Graves Mr. Robert Wagner 


Brooklyn, New York Brooklyn, New York 
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tlantic 12:30 P.M.—CONVENTION LUNCHEON—“Barton Hall” 
Toastmaster: Rev. Brother Kilian, 0.S.F., St. Francis Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York 
Speaker: Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S.J., Director, St. Joseph’s 
Ozone College, Institute of Industrial Relations, Philadelphia 21, 
Pennsylvania 
» “Christian Ideals in Business Education” 


ge 
loom” 2:30-3:45 P.M.—Workshop—College and High Schools 

“Dynamics of Speech and Poise: Spotlighting Keys to Busi- 
ness Success” 
Rev. Brother Donald, 0.S.F., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
New York 
Anita Metzger, Anita Metzger’s School of Speech and Drama, 
Ventnor, New Jersey 


4:00-5:00 P.M.—Spotlight on Employment—Personnel Directors 
Mr. Joseph F. Murray, Personnel Director, R.C.A. Service 
Company, Camden, New Jersey 
Mrs. Juliette Mannheim, Personnel Director, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, New York, New York 


5:15 P.M.—Hospitality Hour—“Crystal Room” 


lent of 


tlantic 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SEVENTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
PATRONESS: MARY, QUEEN OF THE WORLD 


Tuesday, March 31, 1959 
Ballroom, Convention Hall 


2:30 P.M.—Attendance at General Session of Elementary School Department, 
ollege. NCEA 

Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence J. O’Connell, Presi- 
dent, Elementary School Department, NCEA, Belleville, Ill. 


4:30 P.M.—Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Blenheim Card Room 
Meeting of the Executive, Editorial, and Advisory Boards of 
n De- the NCKA 


hools, 


Wednesday, April 1, 1959 
Mariborough-Blenheim Hotel, Ocean Hall 


9:30 A.M.—Formal Opening of the Seventh Biennial Convention of the 


lepart- 


Opening Prayer: Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, 


i 


vania Honorary President, NCKA, Chicago, Illinois. 
mor Chairman: Sister M. Agnes Therese, I.H.M., President, 
lvania NCKA, Detroit, Michigan. 


Reading of Letters of Greeting: Sister Mary Rosalie, 0.S.M., 
Corresponding Secretary, NCKA, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Opening Address: THE TEACHING OF RELIGION. INTE. 
GRATING RELIGION WITH THE CURRICULUM. Rev. 
Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J.. The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, 





Missouri. 
2:00 P.M.—Chairman: Sister Mary Hildegarde, B.V.M., First Vice-Presi- e 
dent, NCKA, Chicage, Mlinois. Ac 


Address: CHRISTIAN TEACHERS TRAIN FOR MORAL 
AND ETHICAL VALUES IN TAX-SUPPORTED Ad 
SCHOOLS, Mary C. Sullivan, Principal, Brady School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Address: ART, POETRY, AND THE SPIRITUAL DE- Ad 
VELOPMENT OF THE CHILD, Sister Mary Ada, C.S,J., 
Glens Falls, New York. Ad 
Address: RELIGION AND VISUAL EDUCATION, Dr. Ali 
Ella Clark, Head of Visual Aids Department, Marquette An 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An 
Address: INTEGRATING RELIGION WITH THE Ap 
SCIENCE LESSONS, Joan O’Piela, Detroit, Michigan. 





Ari 
Thursday, April 2, 1959 

Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Ocean Hall vas 

9:30 A.M.—Resource Centers: The speakers of Wednesday afternoon session 
will demonstrate their approaches to integrating religion Art 
with their special fields of Art and Poetry, Visual Education, Art 
and Science. - 
2:00 P.M.—Chairman: Sister Mary Elizabeth, 0.S.F., Recording Secretary, “ 
NCKA, Clinton, Iowa. Azi 


Reading of the History of the NCKA: Sister Marie Imelda, 

O.P., Historian, NCKA, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Open Committee Meeting of the National Officers and the Ben 
Presidents of the State Units of the National Catholic Kinder- Ber’ 
garten Association. (All members and friends are invited.) 

Reading of Resolutions: Sister Mary Agnes, C.PP.S., Editor, Bez 
National Catholic Kindergarten Review, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Announcement of new National Officers: Sister M. Agnes 
Therese, I.H.M., President. NCKA, Detroit, Michigan. Bor; 
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